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FOREWORD 


In A recE?!T book (Tkt Ttiturng oj thi Nstiotts: A Study of the Cultuftl 
Bases e/ Ifttematiorutt Folity [IflfZj) F. S. C, Northrop finds the essential 
djfFerences among the world's peoples to lie in the conteptiofis e^ch has, 
as a deep pan of its tradition, of the nature of the world. *Ib him the 
differences that matter are not political but cultural- He thinks of these 
basic differences as irreconcilable as a basis for present policy; for him 
the just and peaceful world to which we may look forward is one of 
cultural pluralism restrained by agreement to respect the cuirures other 
than one's own. 

Where Northrop thinks of a culture or civilization as a way of life 
obedient to premises as to the nature of things, Toynbee (TTtr World and 
the West [195 3J) thinks of it as a complejt of ideas and institutions with 
incompletely detachable parts. While Northrop prepares us for a residu¬ 
um of basic differences among peoples, Toynbee emphasizes the impact 
of Wbstem civilization upon all peoples and the tendency of the institu¬ 
tions and ideas of the West to follow its redmology into other culttires 
and civilizations and so in great parr to displace them. 

The wave of influence from the West has apparently passed its crest, 
and in the W'eakening or withdraw'a) of this impact new national states 
have recently arisen in India, Pakistan, Africa, the Middle East, Indo¬ 
nesia, Indochina, and China. This immense and multiple event would 
seem to contradict Northrop's dictnm that *'culturalism” rather than 
nationalism is the rising fact of the' world today. Yet there is a plausible 
sense, explicated in Tbynbee's recent book, in which the eruption of 
nationalism is itself pan of a cultural revolution. We may think of the 
idea and institution of the national state a.t one part of the complex of 
institutions that has been associated with the history of the West. In 
this complex, science and technology, mechanized warfare, industrial 
economic organization, and aspirations for social and political democ¬ 
racy or etjuality are the interlocking parts of a coherent culture pat¬ 
tern. Where one pan goes, the other parts tend to go. 

How arc wc to judge the worth of such lai^e ideas as those given us 
by a Nonhrap or a Toynbee for the understanding of the contemporary 
affairs of mankind? To accept either one is to raise difhculcies, both of 
scholarship and of practical consequence, Toynbee's views would prob¬ 
ably not W accepted in any degree of fulness by most histotians, nor 
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would most philosophers readily accept Northrop's< [ndeed, most spe¬ 
cialized scientists or scholars would retreat from ootisideration of the 
problcnt of characterizing the world’s civilizations and their ijiterrcla- 
tionships as much too large and unnnanageable for rhe methods and data 
of their special disciplines. 

'lb the leaders of those new states diat are now stru^ling with the 
question of how far to VVesremize their countries and how much ro re¬ 
tain of their ancient traditions, the impUcarlon that they must choose all 
or none of the Western complex is bound to be disturbing. What Toyn¬ 
bee writes will also disturb the Westerner who seeks to take a more 
selective and less unilateral atntude [n these new encounters with 
civilizations of the Orient or of Africa, And all who seek to change the 
minds of men in the direction of universal understandings will be given 
pause by Nonhrop's conclusion that the moBt fundamental dilfercnces 
within mankind will not soon yield to any common understanding but 
dur of rnurual tolerance and respect. 

While we hesitate to accept fully either of the two comprehensive 
views just mentioned, or any other, the encounter of diverse cultures 
and civilizations has come to reach unprecedented proportions, to give 
rise to immense problems pressing for solution. Tlif problems are al¬ 
ready fimiliar: how to reconcile die competing claims of tradition and 
progress; the impact of programs of technical assistance and industrial¬ 
ization on preindusrrial ways of life; the question as to the minim um of 
common value sufRdent to make possible a peaceful and mutually com¬ 
prehensible inrcrculturaJ relationship wirhin a world community of dif¬ 
ferent languages, religions, races, and ideologies. 

There is no systemaric body of scientific knowledge that will mudi 
help us to solve these problems. No single scientific or scholarly dis¬ 
cipline is by itself competent to deal with them, since their scope en- 
compsscs the whole range of the humanities and the social sciences and 
borders on some ol the natural sciences. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that speeiaiists In this or that field find fault with the 
bold syntheses of a Toynbee or a Northrop, Bur such criticism will not 
lead to the improvement of basic knowledge or of practical wisdom in 
this field unless the specialists see the imporwnce of the big problems 
and join in a common effort for their solution. The accumulation and re¬ 
finement of information about particular liistorical periods and particular 
civilizations is but one part of the cfTott. Another and perhaps greater 
part is the development of valid methods for the generic characterization 
and comparison of the world's cultures and civilizations. 

The common effort docs not start from nothing. Something toward 
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thac effort has beer done by the hifitorian of art or of culture, the 
philosopher of history and of culture, the sociologist of religion, and 
the geographer and cultural anthropologist. The work of Burckhardt 
and Wfeelfflifj, Dilthey and Cassirer, Durkheim and Max Weber, Vidal 
de la Blache and Kroeber—to mention otiiy a few of the pioneerS“is 
sufficiently convergenr to serve as a first foundation for the constrtictioti 
of a common framework of cross<ulcural eategories. 

Cultural anthropologists, in particular, have concerned themselves 
with the development of categories by which total cultures may be de¬ 
scribed and compared. “Configurations of culture,*' “themes,” “ethos," 
“eidos," “worldview," and “basic” and "modal personality” are among 
some of the concepts which arc being proposed for this purpose. These 
have usually been applied first to small communities in primitive cul¬ 
tures, but their range of application is intended to include civilized 
cultures as \s ell. And many anthropological studies have already been 
inaugurated within this wider range. In the United States die “national 
character” stndies directed by Ruth Bene'dict and Alargaret Mead, the 
basic personality studies stimulated by Kardincr and Linton, and the 
comparative study of "value systems” directed by Kluckhohn are 
among the most recent. 

To these studies the anthropologist brings the method of systematic 
observation which he has develop^ in the study of small communities. 
And because it is a method which is at once comparative and holistic, it 
leads to a study of the historic civilizations as developed cultures rather 
than as sequences of discrete events. The anthropologist does nor of 
course possess an exclusive monopoly of the proper method for the con¬ 
duct of comparative studies and is, in fact, self-critical about the whole 
problem of comparative method. Although he has a special contribution 
to make to it, he has also dra\sm fruitfully upon other disciplines. His 
use of concepts like “implicit philosophy,” ‘‘world view,” “value sys¬ 
tem," "cultural change,” and some of his methods of analyzing lin¬ 
guistic and nonlinguistic symbolism indicate an increasingly mutual 
exchange betu'cen those disciplines like philosophy, history, philology, 
and iconography, which have developed in relation to the “great tradi¬ 
tions," and the anthropologists' me^ods which have been mainly de¬ 
veloped for the study of the "little traditions” of primitive cultures. 

While it would be premature—and perhaps uiidesirable^to urge that 
these varied disciplines be merged into a single unified science of cul¬ 
ture, there are some immediately praaicable forms of interdisciplinary 
co-operation which this monograph scries hopes to encourage. Through 
critical analysis and testing of the methodology of comparative cultural 
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snidics, through the cxploratitHi by groups of specialists of new methods 
for making the systems of thought and value of the major civilizations 
more nearly intelligible to one another, and through the encouragement 
of original research whose methods arc likely to have wide cross-cul¬ 
tural appliesbilit)% we hope to achieve, nor yet a united science of cul¬ 
tures, but at least a sec of co-ordinates within which we can order and 
evaluate the studies already made, a framesvork of concepts and hy¬ 
potheses to organize and direa future research, and possibly some new 
and valid methods for characterizing and comparing; cultures. 

With the help of a grant from the Ford Foundation, the editors have 
during the last two years been pursuing these limited objccrivt's titrough 
intetdisdplinarji* seminars, conferences, symposiums, and the support 
of original research. They have sought to enltsr the co-operaiion of stu¬ 
dents of the world’s major civilizations (Sinologists, Islamicists. In¬ 
dologists), of students of particular ingredients of civilization (language 
and literature, philosophy, religion, arc, science, etc.), as well as tliar 
of the anthropological sf^cialists in primitive cultures. To make prog¬ 
ress reports of these activities available to interested scholars and sd- 
cmisrs quickly and inexpensively, the present series of monographs is 
initiated. In the next two years we hope to publish about ten mono¬ 
graphs. These include a critical analysis by die editors of some of the 
major contepts and methods in compaturive studies, papers from a con¬ 
ference on language and culture edited by Frofessor Harry Hoijcr, papers 
from two conferences on Islamic culture studies edited bv Professor 
Gustave von Grunebaum, papers on the W'orld view of primitive cul¬ 
tures. and others which are now being planned 

It is parricularly fortunate that we can launch the scries with these 
Stadiej in C/;rwfjf Thoughr, so conspicuously successful an example of 
interdisciplinary co-operation and so creative of new vistas for the un¬ 
derstanding of Ounesc culture. Since Professor ^Aright, who organized 
rhe conference our of which these papers grew, has in his caedTent in¬ 
troduction commented on the significance of these studies for Chinese 
thought, we shall not anticipate him here. We only venmre rhe predic¬ 
tion that the many new methods explored In the following papers may 
prove equally fruirfui for the study of other civilizations and cultures, 

llOBEUr Redi'ielo 

_ , Milton Singer 

LinciiuD, U i.iKots 

July 12, 


PREFACE 


It is by tin as usual as ic should be in ihis world of easy and rapid 
communfearion that a group of scholars with certain cominon interests 
are brought together in fruitful collaboration The papers in this volume 
arc the result of one of those fortunate and still fortuitous conjunctures 
of congenial sdiolans. challenging problems:, and an opportunity to work 
together. In the early spring of 1951 John Fairbank sent word to a num¬ 
ber of people who, he felt, might share an interest in Chmese thought 
and a sense of the challenge it presents to modern scholarship. Some of 
those he approached were able to meet at Philadelphia later that spring, 
and, as 3 result of discussion, a committee on Chmese thought was or¬ 
ganized and attached as a subcommittee to the Committee on Far East¬ 
ern Snidics jointly sponsored by the American Council of Learned Soci¬ 
eties and the Far Eastern Association. Correspondence ensued, and it 
became clear that the Sinologues, philosophers, and social scientists in 
rhe group were deeply interested in fresh approach^ to the many prob¬ 
lems of Chinese thought and that they shared an inclination to eitplore 
and to experimenr. 

It was our good fortune that Professor Rcdheld inrercsted himself in 
rhe sulxmmmitrcc's aaivitics and, through funds provided by the Ford 
Foundation, made it possible to plan a conference. Papers were written, 
and 3 conference on Chmese thought was held at Aspen, Colorado. 
September 7-14, 1952. The discussions at the conference were lively 
and iHuminating. As a result the pardtipants gained valuable suggestions 
toward die revision of their papers, a new feeling for the ramifying 
problems of this held of study, and some inkling of the great variety of 
ways in which those problems may be studied. The essays in the present 
volume are the result of individual research and thinking enriched by the 
discussions at Aspen. The editor's Introduction owe.s much to the sug- 
ge.stions on methodologj* and problem formu la bon advanced ai the con¬ 
ference. 

\Ve are indebted to many friends who helped in the conference and 
editorial tasks. Among them arc Mr. Bernard Taper, who served as 
editorial eonsult'ant; Mrs. Althea Miller, who prepared many of rhe 
manuscripts-, and .Mr. John Manning, who acted 35 conference rap' 
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INTRODUCTION 


ARTHUS F* TVRIGBT 

Western inttjiest in Chinese thought persisted for more than three 
cenniries. Despite that interest there has been to date little stistamed. 
objective, and sys remade study of Chinese though r. Part of the explana¬ 
tion for this anomaly lies in the history of W^tem learning, with its 
peculiar segmentaEion of fields of inquiry ♦ Othcri and perhaps mote de¬ 
cisive, reasons are to be found tn the motives widi which Westerners 
turned to this study* Some sought confirmation of their own bdiefe oc 
opinions, some pursued the exotic for its own sake, wlule others hoped 
that China might yield some wisdom not to be Idund in their own 
heritage. 

Leibniz, for example, regarded the fomiuJations of Chinese philoso¬ 
phers as verifieiitions of some of hijs major propositions, demons tratang 
their universal validity. Voltaire maintained that Chiueae thought and 
hiSturv exemplified the rtlumph of reason over superstition and the etl^ 
thronement of the rational man in state and soelery. The Jctjujcs ami 
some of the Ptotestani missionaries belie^'ed they had found in ti^at 
heathen land striking evidence of the working of God s grace: his guid¬ 
ance of the minds of the Oiinese sages to the discovery of eternal moral 
Emths. For all these, and for other Westerners down to recent times, 
there was strong appeal in rhe fact that Chinese thought as a system of 
values and as a guide to action had found expression in a great, self- 
sufficient, and enduring order such as no other people had created. Even 
in the face of the dechnie and disintegration oftliat order, some in the 
^’Vest have continued to seek in the dicta of Chinese sages those disdUa- 
tiens of immemorial wisdom which, they hoped, might serve as guides 
to life in rhe shaken and uneasy world of the West, 

Such interests as thesCi though understandable, have served to tocus 
attendon on scattered and discreie aspects of Chinese thought^ they 
have temled to produce premature and biased judgmenrs based on data 
that were inadequate or imperfectly understood, Tlie purpose of this 
volume is to point to some of the problems which, in terms of Chinese 
thought itself, seem important and to suggest and illustrate some ap¬ 
proaches CO these problems, particularly some of the more promising 
rncthods of study that have thus far not been applied to Chinese material. 
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Such an efforr as this may a bo suggest ways in which studies in Chmese 
thought can find their proper place in comparative study and help to 
refine its methodology. 

Cross-culrural comparative studies have shomi great vitality in re¬ 
cent years, and iliey have tended increasingly to include material from 
Chinese history and thought. Thus, for ©cample, Arnold Toynbee 
analyzes Chinese history in his search for universal patterns and regu¬ 
larities. Max VV'ebcr sought in the study of Chinese and Indian sociology 
a “control” for his analysis of the dynamics ot Mtstem society. Aias- 
son-Oursel has propounded a theory of comparative philosophy and has 
used Qiinese thought to illustrate its application. The Chinese language, 
so different—and so illuminatingly different—from our own, has 
gained an importanr place in comparative linguistics. In recent years the 
symposiums, through which American scholars seek to focus a variety 
of special skill.'! on a common problem, have included increasing quanti- 
rics of material from C-hinese history and culture. The efforts of 
UNESCO, of the great foundations, and of the East-Mcst philosophy 
conferences have been increasingly directed at comparative studies of 
thought and values which mtghi contribute to some <n'entiial world com¬ 
munity of understanding. Yet the Oiinesc data included in many of 
dtesc comparative and synthetic studies are frequenriy inadequate and 
often misleading. If comparative studies arc to take pro])er account of 
Chinese history, thought, and values, if they are to be enriched as they 
should be by the record of Chinese c-xpericnce, then more intensive 
studies of that experience arc needed. Comparison ami synthesis arc 
likely to be false and misleading if the Chinese mgredient remains ill 
analyzed and ill understood. 

One of the functions of jntercultural comparative studies is to ask 
large and important questions about man and bis life on earth. Students 
of parricular cultures must respond to these large questions or abdicate 
in fiivor of bolder but less qualified men. The scholar of China or some 
other non-Westetn area may make a fiirther contribution to compara¬ 
tive studies. He can suggest modifications in the question or the hy¬ 
pothesis. or m the techniques of inquiry, when these seem ill suited to 
the culture he studies. When all such questions are seriously made and 
seriously considered, any compararivc sdicmc gams greater reicvimce 
and validity. 

I suppose that the ultimate goal of all studies of Chinese thought is a 
characterization of Chinese thought m terms w'hich would accurately 
describe and interrelate eveiy' mental producrion of the Chinese bodt 
past ami prescui. Tliere arc two main ways to approach this goal. One 
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way h the historical or genedc study of thought, which seeks in a se¬ 
quence of related mentaJ productions the configurations of perristiny 
ideas and values, the dycrntnics of their change, and their significance for 
the society in w^hich they developed. The ocher way is the anaJyticaJ 
study w hich aims, through die use of jomc exiscinf system of analpis. 
to characterize Chinese thought as a w'holt: or in parr. Ob\ iously neither 
type of study is completely independent* No one can anal)"2e a sequence 
of ideas without some theoretical assumptions, and no onu can success* 
fully characterize withoui a knowdedge of historical dcvclfjpinen[. a 
sense: of the depth and variety of a people's inidiccwal heritage. 

At the present level of our general know'ledge of C.hinai the historical 
method, broadly experimental in terms of theory^ seems the more 
prontising of the two* Some of the reasons for this niav be worth staring^ 
First, such preliminarj^ characterizations as have been made tend to ob¬ 
scure the importance of the dynamics of Chinese thought, to f^’rpetuate 
the dubious notion that Chinese thought is “nncliatiging* Second, 
Chinese [bought is so predominantly a sequence of answers to questions 
raised by the course of human events and the evolution of Chinese in- 
stimrions that it is not readily understood apart fromi che factors w hicli 
produced the questions. In addition ^ historical studies of Chin esc thought 
can serv'^e as keys to the understanding of llttle-know^n periods, groups^ 
and institutions which have played significant roles In the formation of a 
distinctively Chinese dvilizanon. In the paragraphs wliidt follow I shall 
first discuss various t)^pes of fuscorical studies which seem promising; 

1 shall Aen rake up Ae present state of studies in the "ana I >^icar' cate¬ 
gory and Ac possibilities they offer. 1 shall conclude whh a brief discus¬ 
sion of some of the problems of comtnimication which arise when one 
tries to analyze and Interpret the thought of so alien a pcc^lc as the 
Chinese* 

!n what follows many of the ideas are Aose of Ac authors of ].>apcrs 
in this volmnet but this does not mean ihat Acy share Ac responsibility 
for the w ays in which Ao$e ideas are developed or for the suggestions 
Aat are niade for further studies* 

Th^ History of rbii&s^hy ojid the Hhfoty of Tftinighi 

Philosophy, in terms of its Western fod of mterc^r and breakdown of 
problemSi is not a parricularly useful Iramcw'ork in which to consider 
formal Chinese Aouglit* To attempt to fit Chinese Aought into VVcsrcrn 
philosophic categories tends to do violence both to Ae nature and to the 
hierarAy of problems with which Chine^te Ainkers have been con¬ 
cerned For example* epistemology Is a major focus of interest for \^cst- 
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cm philosophers; it is subordinate or irrelc'i'ant for most Ghmese 
thinkers. 

Yer, even if Western patterns of the organization of philosophic 
knowledge arc abjured, the writing of a history of Chinese philosophy 
faces serious difficulties. Some of these arise from the inadequacies of 
Western historiography of philosophy; others, from the nature of 
Chinese formal thought. The histor)' of philosophy has been, in the 
something of a stepchild of both history and philosophy. It may 
be useful to recall some of George Boas' criticisms of the conventional 
history of philosophy; all of them apply equally well to existing his¬ 
tories of Chinese philosophy,* 

Boas points out that histories of philosophies have tended to string to¬ 
gether KenigedaNbttt; they have been written in terms of essences^ “in 
which logical patterns may be outlined but nor the birth and decay of 
ideas as psychological and biological events." They liave tended to con¬ 
sider philosopliic ideas apart from the total intellectual life of a tinte 
and to ignore the reasons why an idea arises or becomes obsolescent or 
lingers on long after its utility is lost, They have usually ignored proto- 
philosophy, the assertions which a philosopher took for granted. They 
have ^ilcd notably to cake account of biographical factors, for example: 
Does a philosopher seek “unity'' in philosophy when his personal life 
is disintegrated^ ts a philosophy the idealization of .a thinker's desires? 
Is a philosopher's thought rationalization? If so, of ivhat economic or 
erotic appetites?* Many of these challenges have been taken up by 
scholars of the history of Ideas, bur no comprehensive history of phi¬ 
losophy which meets even some of these criridsms has yet appeared. 
This suggests chat studies in the development of Chinese philosophy 
might well abandon the conventional “history of philosophy" partem 
and proceed along different lines. They might begin to relate philo¬ 
sophic ideas to the context—intellectud and psychological as well as 
physical—in which diose ideas developed. They might well setempe to 
relate philosophic Issues to the problems of a developing sodei)' and to 
changing group and individual attitudes. 

The shift of attention which 1 am suggesting amounts to substituting 
the histoty' of thought for the hlstoiy' of philosophy. Tlie histoty of 
thought encompasses much of the history of iirerature. of science, and 
of the arts. It give* spcdal attenrion to the relation benveen political, 
social, and biographical ei’ents and the development of ideas. Lt would 
assume the sort of relation between philosophic and ordinary thought 
that is described by Kristdler; “Philosophy proper emerged from the 
much broader area of general thought through the dervelopment of a con- 
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scious and elabprace method and tradition,^ As the rcchnscal terms of 
philosophy are based on the words of the genera! Ian gun ge^ so the prob¬ 
lems and solutions of philosophical fhoughr arc ofien transformations 
and elaborations that correspond to the trends and currents of general 
thought.''^ 

An even more intimate relation beween the history of philosophy 
and the history of thought exists in respect to Ouna than ro the West. 
This relation is so intimate and of sucli a character that it seems to argue 
for a greater emphasis on the liiscory of thought. One must ranember 
that Chinese philosophers were generally members of the official class 
concerned with the management of sociah econoinic^ and political 
affairs. They were always near enough to authority to promote the 
embodiment of their ideas in programs of actionp And many of their ab- 
st racc formulations are intelligible only in terms of programs of action 
for specific social and political ends, h is this characteristic which has 
influenced Grance to call die foimularions of the classical Chinese think¬ 
ers not ^^philosophies’* but *'rccipcs*^ or ^^prescriptions. This of course 
is less relevant in regard ro many later think ersp but the rclarion be¬ 
tween the thinker and the problems of his age remains dose. 

This dose relationship may be viewed in terms of that charactcrisric 
of Chinese society which might be called, in Mad ver's words, a '^com¬ 
munity-wide synthesis of doctrines and instirutions.^^ Chinese philoso¬ 
phers were concerned that this harmony or synthesis be maintained^ 
As philosophers they rdterated and reinterpreted values^ as literary 
men they gave pleasing and persuasive form to statements of values; as 
officials diey saw to the integrity of the insrinitions which were rhe ex¬ 
pression of those values. They were the perpetuators of the synthesis 
which was die core of Chinese civUizaiion, and what they said was 
never irrelevant to it. 

it would seem, thcni on the merits of the method itseif and because 
of its peculiar applicability to Chinese intelfecrual hjsroryi that a history 
of thought has much to recommend it* But such a history presupposes 
organized knowledge in such diverse fields as the history of literature, 
of institutionsk and of technology* For long reaches of Chinese hisioty 
only fragmentary studies in a few of the necessary fields have appearedn 
Thus a satisfactory history of thought is a remote dcsideratiim whose 
atxaiiiment depends on the advance of a wide variety of other studies. 
But, in the meantimeT ^ number of studies could be made which would 
cotitribute to such an eventual synchcEls and, at the same time, serve to 
refine our methods of analysis and throw light on imponant periods and 
themes of China's history. In the paragraphs that follow I shall discuss 
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some of the typc« of study which in themselves are illuminating and 
which together might contribute to an eventual history of Chinese 
thought* 

History of a Crottp of Thinkers 

The history of a group of thinkers of a particular period is a x'alid and 
promising field of study. Such a study should analyze interpersonaJ re¬ 
lations within the group as well as the ititerpky of ideas among the in¬ 
dividuals, It should relate the group and its ideas to the principal prob¬ 
lems of its day, A foil understanding of the difference in views from one 
member of the group to another would usually be found not in differing 
social origins—^since the members were usually of the same class—but 
iit the personalities of individuals, dicir peculiar responses to the heritage 
of Qiinese thought, and the roles whicli each believed he should ideally 
play In the official and political life of his lime. For China such studies 
have only recently been attempted. Etienne Balazs has written a pene¬ 
trating study of a Uttle-utidcrsrood group of thinkers of the third cen¬ 
tury A. 1 J.* In the present volume Mr. De Barj'’s contribution is an effort 
to reappraise a group of thinkers who, perhaps more dtan any others 
in Chinese history, are responsible for fornmlating the dominant Neo- 
Confudan orthodoxy of the last seven hundred years. His essay points 
to the need for many further studies of groups of thinkers in the Neo- 
Confucian tradition, parttcultrly of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, for these thinkers established the orthodoxy on which Western 
ideas acted to produce the ideological and philosophic ferment of mod¬ 
em China. Studies of this kind would, I believe, raise interesting ques¬ 
tions of a comparative nature. For example, in different societies, what 
are the motives and environmental influences which bring severaJ think¬ 
ers into a recognized group? What, in different societies, holds such 
groups together? Is “the strife of systems" a key to the history of Qii- 
nese thought, as Boas believes tt Is to the history of Whstem thought? 
What arc the essential beliefs and assumptions w'bich form the core of a 
community of vimv among a group of thinkers, and to what extent would 
such an essential core be different in its components and their relative 
weights for a group of Chinese thinkers and a school of Western plulos- 
ophers? 

The History of tdm 

Tlie history of ideas has proved to be one of the most illuminating 
approaches lo an understanding of Western thought. Such studies can, 
\vhen sufficiently developed, constitute the vital threads that hold to¬ 
gether and give continuit>’ to the history of thought as a whole, ^ch 
such hiatof)' is, to itself, a case study of the way a given people expresses 
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and develops its ideas. These smdies involve enoimons difficuiries:. even 
in the wcll-cuJtivated field of W’festem thou^t^ for they demand of the 
scholar a thorough knowledge of successive contexts—hJistorical and 
discursive—within which and from which an idea taka: on its changing 
meanings. The history of a Chinese Idea Is infinitely complicated by our 
ignorance not mirrely of successive contexts but often of the bare facts 
of h^sro^^ ?sc\-crthelcss, even with these UmitationiS such studies tan 
be made. Mr. Nivison’s paper in this s>miposium is an effort to explore 
the history of the pixlblem of the relatioji ber^^en knowledge ' and 
*‘action*^—a problem which has had a peculiar fascinaiion both for 
philosophers and for modem political leaders- This paper suggests some 
of the possibilities of this approach and points to some of its difficulties: 

I believe it demonstrates that a number of similar studie:£ would coA’^ 
triburc substantially to our knowledge of Chinese thought. 

A comparative hisiorj' of ideas may appear unfeasible at the present 
time. But, if a concept or a group of concepts which have a core of com¬ 
mon meaning in China and the Wbst were subjected to historical study, 
we should gain considerable insight into the critical ways in which the 
two traditions differed and the divergent ways iu which ideas changed 
in the volatile societj^ of u'esiem Europe and in ihe relatively stable 
society of China h The works of Lov'cjoy and Boas on VVtstem primitiv¬ 
ism provide a challenge and an opportunity for the historian of Chinese 
thought-* An exploratory study shows that most of the types of primi¬ 
tivism analysed by Love joy and Boas occur in Qunese thought. This 
raises a variety^ of interesting tjucstions: What types of people in differ¬ 
ing societies: tend to think in primitivistic terms? Do similar or different 
social crises produce this variety of thoughtf What relation, in die two 
tradirions, docs the primitivistic strain have toother kinds of thinking 
in the thought of indiriduals and in the thought of an age? 

Tfi£ History cj 

At certain rimes in the life of a society an Idea becomes the object of 
interest and esteetn and thus becomes a valuei it then attains a certain 
place and a certain relative weight in the group of values which charac- 
tcriKCE the society. The principal values which a p^ple coilcctiycly rec¬ 
ognize and on w^hich or for which rhey act in common are their Ideals. 
^‘Ideals are ideas or beliefs w'hcn these ate objects not only of contem- 
ptation Or affirmadoo but also of hope, desire, endeavor, admlr^on^ 
and resolve. Or * . . one may limit the term to the case in which ideas^ 
by evoking a community' of emotion and will, play a social and nor 
merely an Individual role in human affairs.^'* 
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The histories of major Chinese values or ideals would resemble in 
some respects Karl Popper's The Open Society and ht Enenmr, which 
traces, from antiquity to the present, a persisting ided of W^^stem man— 
an ideal which, he shows, recurs in diverse contexts and in changing 
terminological guises. But, because of the social role of Chinese thinkers 
and because of the state of our knowledge of Chinese history, such 
studies would be bovmd to take somew'hat greater account of institution¬ 
al and historical factors in the life-history of an IdcaL^ For example, the 
history of the ideal, "government by men of merit,” is inseparable from 
the history of the system of state examinations through wliich certain 
Chinese thinkers arid staresmen sought to realize that ideal. This rela¬ 
tionship is. In tact, a help to such a study, for the mcnionals and essays 
and records of discussion of Chinese scholar-statesmen on die institution 
are dear and highly rclc^’ant records of their thinking about the ideal. 

The difficulties of this type of study arc obviously formidable, but 
my own recent, very tentative, experiment with it has persuaded me 
that it holds great promise.* Mr. Bodde’s study in the present volume, 
while not wholly in a historical framework, contains rich and welJ- 
anal)r7.cd data for a history of the ideal of harmony. His translation of 
Fung Yu-lan's History oj CVtiiffSf Vhilosopliy is a valuable guide to the 
successive formal, more or less systematic, statements of values. 

Hisroties of values would contribute directly to our understanding of 
the changing ideals of Chinese society and of the role of ideals in social 
and institutional change. In comparative terms one might well discover 
certain qualitative differences between the role of ideals and values 
in the development of Chinese and Western civilizations, cenain illu¬ 
minating contrasts in the life-histories of comparable ideals. Such studies 
would, of course, oonttibure directly and substantially to chose analyti¬ 
cal schemes which seek to characterize and to compare cultures in terms 
of values. 

Hittmy oj Situaiimts of tnttiUetuitl Ckoi^ 

This type of study is represented in the present volume by Mr. 
Levenson’s paper,* k is essentially a history of an inter connected se¬ 
quence of situations of Intcllcctuaj choice in modem China. The term 
docs not imply that no factors other than the intellect were involved in 
these choices hut rather that those who stated the choices were Intel- 
lectoals and did so in intdlectnal terms. Indeed, the appeal of each al¬ 
ternative is profoundly affected by such nonintcllcctual factors as the 
march of events, the ebb and flow of pressure on China from the \\tst. 
and emotional attitudes toward events and toward one or another ele- 
iTienr in the Chinese cuitnra] heritage. These were harsh and momentous 
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choices—choicer between the conSlcting vidues of two civilizations jd 
which the sur^rival of one is 21 srake. lliey are panUekd in die West 
perhaps by $uch epic inner straggles as those of Julian the Apostate be- 
tv^^ecn the claims of pagan and Chriscian civilizations. 

There is a special historical signihcance to such choices as these, for, 
as Ralph Barton Perry puts itp 

jcfs of choice and agrecnicfTt arc not in thcntscives causes, TTicy do not: operate 

in v^oao, hm in conjitncrion mih some sec of ncc^i^ry conditioni. The adopnon of ^ 
idea] is said to be /Jtir cauic of an event in iitnadons in which ir h the culniinatitig condi*^ 
ticuL The ctiicrnecessary coitdiEiorts bang prc&cnr. che ideal may pull the inggefn ignite 
the spark, or rip the scale—being fateful in the sense that the event hangs in ibe babnee 
until ihe w'right of the ideal it added ^ Such Eituatiems are chancrerisric of human 
conducts sm of conditions being present whidi wtth a slight supplcfnentat force w^ill 
prccipLtate farn'eaching and widely divergeni: rrains of evenis-^^ 

Et must be admitted that for China we have an imperfecr knowledge 
of the of necessary historital conditions which are the conteJCi 5 of 
such choices ai theic^ Yet a preliminary study of a sequence ot simarions 
of choice may nor only shed light on some momenrous problems of an 
age; it may also point to the very facts and factors in a historical epodi 
which demand the most careful investigation. 

For comparative purpt>ses this type of study has wide impbeationSr 
Tlionghiful men throughout Asia arc now tom bcrwecti the persisting 
appeals of their own tradi[ions and the sharp challenges of the modem 
world. If wc were to study parable situations of choice in these 
changing sociETjes^ might be able to come up widv a t}TK)logy of 
resjionses and perhaps also a tiscful guide to the understanding of pres¬ 
ent and possible behavior of A^ian leaders. 

Historift ^ Foreign tdm 

What has happened to foreign ideas in China? W hat has been their 
impact? What can their life-historics [cH us about Chinese thought:' 
Studies of the histories of foreign ideas can, it seems to mc^ show the 
relative strength, persistence, or intractability of some Chinese ideas 
and the adaptability of others; this comparison may sometimes show 
which Chinese ideas are associated with major values and, indirectly^ 
the relative strength of those values. Sudi studies can suggest which 
Chinese ideas are potentially univcrsali that iSn easily Interchangeable 
with a)mparable ideas in other sj’srems, and which arc relatively paro- 
chiaL Such hisiorles presuppose a reliable estimate of eontestual factors 
in a period of the invasion of foreign ideas: What were the sirengths 
and weaknesses of the social and political orders? VV^hac w^s the vitality 
of the prevailing ideology? 
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Thej’ further require a knowledge of the media of die commuiiication 
of forci^ ideas within Chinese society, of the histtuy^ of translation 
and publication. Yet, even with incomplete knowledge of these factors, 
it is now possible to make eompatative studies of the histories of differ¬ 
ent foreign ideas in three periods covering some seventeen tumdrci! 
years, Studies in the liistory of liuddliism in Qiina are advancing; iiiaic- 
rial on Catholieism in the Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties is abundanti 
and the impatr of Wesrem Christian and secular ideas in the nineteenth 
and twentieth cenmries is now beginning to get the attention it desen'es. 

Studies of foreign ideas in the rnodern period should, however. Ik: 
greatly expanded. If we are to come to a real understanding of irodem 
Clhina. we must know something of the history of die inSuenrial ideas 
ol modem science and. indeed, of‘'scientisni’' and their effects on Chi¬ 
nese society and values. IVfe must be able to assess the ephemeral popu¬ 
larity of Dew eyan pragmatism and come to some understanding of the 
sccmiiigly Inipkcabte advance of materialism whicii won so many of 
China’s Intel lens hefore political communism rose to power. VVhich 
iradittonitJ ideas and mental habits have survived these u aves of foreiitn 
ideas, which arc gone forever, and which are merely submerged? 'riicst; 
are questions that should be answered. It is clear that throughout Asia 
the emergent national states have, each in Its own way and against a 
background of its own traditions, gone through a prolonged period of 
invasion by foreign ideas. Our understanding of all these siniations of 
cultural contact and cultural change would be greatly deepened if we 
were able to see them comparatively, if we could analyze historically 
the relative strength and appeal of different foreign ideas in relation to 
the inherited values and partems of thought of each of the cultures 
affected.“ Such analyses would seem to lie essential if, as one often 
hears, the struggle for Asia js “a struggle for the minds of men,” 

The Hiftory of Syrnhottm 

lloiiv ideas and values may, as Mr. Cjimmann's paper suggests, iw cx- 
pres-sed in nonlinguistic symbols, A history of symbols, then, is in a 
tneasure a history of the ideas anj values which were their referent.s. 
For the early periods of Chinese history studies of symliols may shed 
light on the meaning of proto-philoifophic ideas. For later age.s artistic 
symabols provide a valuable cheek on formal statements of ideas.*^ And 
since these art symbols generally moved from the lower to the upper 
strata of society—sometimes reramtng to the lower—they can suggest, 
as literary evidence often docs not, the prevalence of certain ideas and 
values in various strata of Chinese society. 
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As a clear example of the way in which the history of symbolism 
can oorrobomc analysis of formal thought* note that in Mr C^amniann 
study s^TTiboU of secular desiderata predominate^ svhilc similarly in 
Mr, Boilde's independent aecouni of some leading CliTnese ideas there 
is an ainmst rota! absence of other-^\‘orldly Ttfercncc. 

The history of symbolism may also provide suggestive to 

shifts in the meaning of ideas and in die relative weights of different 
valvies^ For exampkt Mr. C^nunann notes the shift, in the T atig dy~ 
nasry^ in the inteipreration of the symbols on the imperial toliei the 
new interpretation stressed, moral and human significance rather than 
the old nature-magic connotations* This shift is paralleled by a con- 
ternporancous cJiange in the nomenclature of era names away 

from mayic and portent symbols and toward s}'mljo!s of moral and 
secular dc,^iiicrata.^* And, in the inicllccnisl sphtrCi the same perioti ^aw 
the beginnings of the new moral-rationalist synthesis which was to 
dominate Chinese thought do\iti to recent times. 

Air, Cammann's paper shows that the history and typlogy of 
Clhincse arr symbolism is a large and rewarding field of srudy; it sug¬ 
gests that investigations of liorh the symbolistn ol literjt)' ornament 
and the symlxslism of formalized behavior would yield a ^vcalth of 
vaJiiablc insigJvts. McrhodologicalK' the point to be noted is that a 
knowledge of the total culture m histone depth js more likcls to pro¬ 
duce valid results than a ready-made system of analytic categories with¬ 
out that knowdedge. C-ompara tivc study of the key Aym1)f>ls of di fferent 
cultures is in Its infancy, the richness of the available Chinese material 
and the wcaMi of parallel literarj^ sources suggest timt Clltina should 
have a major place in any comparative smdy. 

The tyycs of historical studies just tliscusscd all seem useful in them¬ 
selves as well as being contributions to that possible history of thought 
which would illurriinc the w^holc nature and development of Chincj^c 
ideas in relation to developing Chinese cultural patterns. V\t shall now 
turn to the other broad categon' of srudies* which w e have called the 

anahticaK 
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AnalyiicsJ suidks of Chinese thought may have a variety of puryofit's; 
^l) they may use Chinese data in oidcr to test .mii refine some coni' 
[laotive scheme for the classification of cultures in terms of thought; 
(2) they may analyze the Chinese "mode of thought,'* isolating and 
using it as a critenon for the comparative characterization of cultnties^ 
and 0) they may study u hat the Ounese thought almn as part of an 
cATon to determine Chinese values and a Chinese world view. Both vah 
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(jes and world view may al^o aerve as criteria for the characterization 
and comparison of cultures. 

Granet's Ptnih ehhteife'is the most serious analytical study yet pro* 
duced.’-* It is worth discussing because its errors and shoncomirigs are 
instructive and because its major points can provide the hypotheses for 
further analytical studies. Granct came to the study of Chinese thought 
and society with the analytical concepts of the Collectivist school of 
sociology . U would seem at this date that the result of his application 
ofCollectJvist principles forces the drastic modiheation, if not the rejec¬ 
tion, of those principles. For e.'(ample, the "collective representation," 
the symbolic representarion embodying the self-imige of the culture,^* 
is difficult to establish in a counTr)' of multitudinous sabcuiturcs. And, 
since Granet wrote, studies of Chinese history have made considerable 
progress. These studies suggest that many of Granct’s characterizations 
of "Chinese thought” are less acceptable for the thought of later ages 
than they are for what he regarded as the formative period up to the 
first century fl.c, 

Tlie notion of "prelogicality” shared by Granet and Levy-liruhl has 
been seriously ch^Icnged, perhaps nowhere more pointedly than In 
Malinowski's dictum, "Every primitive community is in possession of 
a considerable store of knowledge, based on experience and fashioned 
by reason.”^* An even more far-reaching criticism Is that Granet failed 
to recognize different levels of thought and that he oonsetjuently com¬ 
pared Oiinesc traditionalbied ritual conceptions with our everyday 
matter-or-fact technical and scientific notions. For example, did the 
Chinese act ss though the earth was square and heaven round, or did they 
make differenr informal and common-sense assumptions as a basis for 
action 

The controversy over Granet's method has served to clarify many of 
the theoretical problems involved in such an inquiry, !t enables the in¬ 
vestigator to reformulate as hypotheses many of Granet's brilliant 
generalizations. W: had hoped to have in this volume an experimental 
efforr to take some of Granet’s characterizations of Chinese thought 
and test them by an analysis of the thought content of a group ot Mongol 
Dynastj' dramas. Unfortunately this study has not been completed. But 
if a series of such analyses were carried through, using various types of 
literature—particularly of early modern and modem date—a series of 
defensible characterizations might well emerge. 

Mr. Bodde's paper in this volume is an analytical study of the domi¬ 
nant Chinese world view as expressed by Chinese philosophers. It avoids 
one of the defects of Granet's approach by making its comparisons of 
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like levels of Qiincse and Wesrem thougke* It avoids another by taking 
account of the development and modulations which this nexus of ideas 
acquired through time. The author believes that such studies as these 
might usefully form parr of a comparative study in which difierences in 
world view of diverse cultures are first clarified; from there, he sug- 
gests, it might be possible to develop some gencnl theory of the genesis 
and dev’elopment of such divergencies. 

For the testing of gcneraliKadons about Chinese values and the Chi¬ 
nese world view, some promising techniques have been developed in the 
last fifteen years. Both community studies and the invesrigations of the 
linguistic geographers had begun to yield important results. Had they 
continued, we might have looked forward to the day when ev'cry r)'peof 
generaliaacion about Chinese thought patterns and Chinese values had 
been rested in a broad sampling of communities throughout China, Not 
only would such generalizations have been refined but variations among 
the subcultures would have become clear, and we would have gained 
a far clearer picture than we now have of the relation between formal 
thought and everyday language and behavior among the peasanirj'. 
These promising lines of inquiry are now barred, and none of the make¬ 
shift subsriTures, such as the use of expatriate informants, seems likely 
to be satisfaaory. We are thus forced to concentrate on those analydca] 
and historical studies which can be made from written sources. 

A recent and verv' ambitious attem|M to analyze the Chinese mode 
of thought and world view on the basis of literary material is that of 
Hajime Nakamura. This is parr of a fourfold comparison involving the 
modes of thought of the Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetans.'* 
In describing the indigenous mode of thought of the Chinese, Mr. Naka¬ 
mura is subject to many of the same criticisms as Granet. There is the 
same rigid conception of "logicar’ and "nonlogical." the same ahistori- 
cal selection of data, and a similar Jack of dilfercntiation of the “levels" 
of thought. What is new and interesting, possibly susceptible of further 
development, is his Study of Chinese thought in interaction with the 
alien ideas of Indian Budiihism. By this means he attempts to show which 
indigenous thought patterns changed under its Influence and in what 
ways and which proved resistant both to change and to assimilation with 
alien ideas. He thus uses Buddhism as a device for isolating or precipitat¬ 
ing that which is most persistent and unchanging in Chinese thought. It 
might be that one of the other alien systems which has come to China 
could be similarly used or that comparative study of the reaction of 
Chinese thought to, say, Catholicism and communism would be jllumi- 
nating. But, at present, our knowledge of the base points from which 
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chjtnges in Chinese thought did or did not occur (c.g., Chinese thought 
of die late 1500's and the LPZO's) is inadetjuate. Ai^ ignorance of the 
dynaiuics of indigenous Chinese thouglit introduces a further uncer¬ 
tainty. Further testing of Nakamura's method might vrell await the 
completion of some of the other t3fpes of study suggested above. 

The late Benjamin Lee Whorf took much the same view of the rela¬ 
tion of language to thought as Granct and, indeed, as Nakamura. The 
fidd of study which has grown up under his influence—m eta linguistics, 
or, as some now prefer to call it, etbnol ingut sties or ejtolinguistics — 
has produced hypotheses susceptible of testing against Chinese data. 
Ferhaps the most challenging of these is to be found in Whorf s state¬ 
ment of the relation between language and culture: 

In the main they [language paiiertti uid ctiltural noniii] have grown tip lOgcilKT, con¬ 
stantly infliieniJng each other. But in rilii pattnershtp die oaiure of the language Ji the 
factor ihai limtn ftw plaaidty and Hguhfiu dianncb ordevdopment in the mote auro- 
craric way, .,. Language thin rcpreiaitt tlw inm mindj it ii affected Iw invennona 
and innovtcions, but affected lintc and slowly, whereas to inventors and iiinovatoxs it 
legislates uHth tlic decree imtioediaiii,** 

[f there is any validity to this approach, then Chinese vocabulary ard 
linguistic stmetnre mast be freshly studied with the aim of discovering 
whether the peculiar segmentation of c-Kpcriencc found In its vocabulary' 
and the pccujiar rclarionshjps suggested by its structure are indeed the 
primary determinants—or even “indicators"—of the Chinese mode of 
thought and of the Chinese world view. A preliminary investigation 
along Whorfian lines might be fruitful; it could produce a sharper aware¬ 
ness of the rebtion between language and thought; it might well con¬ 
tribute to the abandonment or the modificatton of tlie Whorfian hy- 
ptheses in their present form. The relation berween linguistic forms 
and culture which Whorf tentatively establishes for the Hopi would be 
far more diflirult to establish for China, with its complex civilization 
and its multitude of subcultures. But such a study of ihe Chinese lan¬ 
guage might prove rewarding in terms of one of Whorfs less debatable 
propositions: that, if we seek to discover which of our own categories 
of thought are the result of our language community, the best approach 
is through an exotic language, “for in its study wc are at long last pushed 
willy-nilly out of our ruts. Then we And that the exotic language is a 
mirror held up to our own."” 

Any study in Chinese thought depends on translation. To the degree 
that translators lack a sense of their task or a grasp of its techni<iues, dis- 
toixion and misundcratanpding result. Indeed, the most brilliant analyses. 
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the most fKtinstaking rcscarcK, cm be vitiated by inadequate translation. 

Mr. Rjchaids' paper in rfie present volume seeks, first of all, to place 
translation within the btoad framework of the communication process. 
His analysis of that process leads to the specification of seven different 
fimerions of an unerance, as he purs it, the seven ''sorts of work" an 
vittctanee may be doing. If the ttanslawr is dealing with mathematical 
or scientific works, his difficulties are fewer because the functions of the 
utterances—the soits of work tliey arc doing—arc few. But, when the 
translator deals with literary and philosophic writings, the functions of 
each utterance are many, and what Mr. Richards calls "utterances- 
w'itltin-Situations” vary enontiousiy from Chinese ro Fnglishi and, of 
course, the "situations” or contexts are anotlicr van able. Therefore the 
translator faces the necessity of compromise, the ttscnce of liis praCTical 
an. From his knowledge of the communication process in the two cul¬ 
tures and of the two secs of verbal and other contexts, he chooses that 
function of the original utterance which seems the most important. He 
then in his translation consciously subordinates the unimporrant fiinc- 
tions to the imponant. This is the process by which he reaches his 
oompromises. InejTect, Mr. Richards urges the substitution of conscious 
choice for instinct or accident. He believes that by such a procedure the 
translator gams a keener sense of just what he is sacrificing for precisely 
what gain, a fuller understanding of his key role in the process of com¬ 
munication. Systematic translation theory' may thus contribute to man's 
sclf-reaiizatJon as well as to better munial comprehension berween users 
of differenr tongues. 

Translators of Chinese face a range of difficulties which may not be 
qualitatively different from those of other ttansiaTors. But each r\pc of 
difficulty is increased by the abnost total absence of common cu.stoms, 
language elements, ideas, and values. And each is further multiplied by 
the monstrous weight of a millennial literary rradition. The first stage 
in every act of translation is. as Mr. Fang points out, adequate compre¬ 
hension of the text 10 be translated. Chinese has sufferiuj more than 
most languages from translators who did not comprehend the text under 
consideration, Mr. Fang analyzes the weaknesses of various translators 
in temu of deficiencies in varioiw categories of knowledge, perception, 
and technique. For example, many mistranslations are the result of an 
inability to distinguish between rheroric and sentiment. Others, at a 
mottt technical level, arise from inept use of admittedly imperfect tools, 
such as dictionaries and so-called "grammars." But perhaps the great¬ 
est number of failures stem from inadequate knowdedge of context- 
literary, historical, sociological, or psychological. Mr. Fang's analysis 
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will be of use TO the translator in specifying the types of error he can 
learn to avoid. Together wiih Mr* Richards’ essay, it should make him 
more conscious of the process in which he is engaged. Further, it may 
serve as a warning to chose who use iraosjations for scholarly puiposes 
that these, at their best, are bur *'the most direct form of conmicntary.’* 
The reverse of this process, in a few of its aspects, is dealt with in 
my paper. While Mr. Fang shows some of the hazards in the comniuni- 
cation of Chinese ideas in Wcsieni lanpagcs, I attempt to sketch some 
of the barriers which the Chinese language has put in the way of foreign 
ideas. In their linguistic quandaries the Buddhist missionaries of riie 
fbunh century, the Christian missionaries, and the propagandists of 
modem ideologies have this in common: they all seek leiminology that 
conveys the sense of the original, that is not outlandish and preferably 
ingratiating, and that will not, in its Chinese context, be subject to gross 
misinterpretation. The degree to which they attain one or more of these 
ends varies, and one gains some sense fioni a study of their dilemmas of 
the range of Ideas which can least easily be communicated in Chinese. 
This in rom is fully explicable only in terms of the values and institu- 
rions of the society as a whole. Bur it also suggests some of the things 
that arc most intractably ChincBe, some of the persisting harriers to 
adequate communication. 

The problem of intercultural communicaiioii through translarion is 
particularly difficult; it is peculiarly difficult for die interchange of con- 
cepts. Ifct it may be well to recall, as Mr. Iscnbcrg does for us, that the 
problems of communication do not differ qaalitativAy from those within 
a single culture. He suggests, for example, that we may more easily 
comprehend some ancient Chinese political concept than the views of 
our political opponenrs. He introduces a further dimension to the study 
of Chinese thought, “the domain of vcrlficarionT*’ That is the considera¬ 
tion of whether a statement is. in the light of known experience, graer- 
ally true. In his analysis of the relation between the domain of vctilica- 
Don and the fidd of historic-genetic explication he su^ests one of the 
reasons why the serious student of Chinese thought is so reluctant to 
assay the validity of Chinese statements which arc meant by their au¬ 
thors to be universally true. It is only by a study of historical and con¬ 
textual elements that one can determine the scope and the nature of the 
reference of the supposedly “general” or universal proposition. 'lake 
as an example the Confucian dictum, so often quoted Out of context as 
an assumed parallel—and sharing the assumed validity -of the Christian 
ideal of brotlicrlincss. “Within the four seas all men are brothers.” Any 
judgment of validity must wait upon the answer to at least three histori- 
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cal and contextual questions: What did the author of the stataTtenr 
mean by the area “within the four seas”? Tlic known world? The 
limited World of the Chinese culture of his day? Second, when he used 
the compound expression for “brothers”—literally “elder and younger 
brothers”—what did his social milieu lead liim to mean by die expres¬ 
sion? And did he really mean ”all men” or pnly all gentlemen of specific 
moral attainments? Tlius at least one of die requisites for serious con¬ 
siderations of validity is the type of historical analysis suggested earlier 
in this Introduction. 

In ihc pursuit of imcmational understanding well-meaning efforts are 
often made to find among another people ideals which resemble our 
own. Or* sometimes, people seek in an alien heritage some statement 
with pretensions to universal validity and find in it an ideal or a principle 
which they feci may contribute to the creation of a world community 
of values. Perhaps enough has been said in this introduction—and it is 
underscored by the essays which follow—to suggest the hazards of 
such an approadi to the Chinese and their heritage of thought. A spe¬ 
cious affinity broadcast and insisted on can lead to more ramifying mis¬ 
understandings than a host of simple missntemenrs of fact. We should, 
at this stage of our studies and in this moment of world history, study 
the distinctive phenomena of Oiinese thought in and for diemsclves. 
Once detached and disinrercsted inquiries guide us to an understanding 
of the precise ways in which Chinese thought and behavior arc differenr 
from our own, wx shall have gained two indispensable requisites of in- 
terculiural understanding: a knowledge of the roots and nature of differ¬ 
ence. which is the basis of talcrance, and a knowledge of the whole 
range and context of Chinese thought, which must form the basis for 
any search for affinities, 
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HARMONY AND CONFLICT IN 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


The TwENry-riVE tt’nturics (Anrucius (551^79 b.c.) from 

rhc present dajf have seen Hie appeanince of many Chinese philosophical 
schools, of which only a few (Confucianism. Taoism, Buddhism) have 
survived as organized movements unci) modem times, though ideas from 
others have been pcipetuated by being absorbed into these three main 
schools- Despite this long time apn. with its numerous and often con¬ 
flicting bodies of thought. I believe that it is possible to detect certain 
concepts or patterns which, because of their frequent appearance m 
widely separated times and coiitcjcts, may feirly tic regarded as basic in 
Chinese philosophical thinking. 

The purpose of this article is to analyze a feiiv of these pnems, with 
the hope of demonstrating that, though far from alt of thetn appear with 
equal prominence in all schools of thought, owing to the inevitable dif¬ 
ferences of interest among these schools, they nevertheless display suf¬ 
ficient universality and intcrrelatcdne-ss to constitute a homogeneous and 
therefore significant world view. The title of the article only imperfectly 
suggests the center of focus of this world view. More fully descriptive, 
but also more cumbrous and hence ultimately discarded, was the title I 
had originally planned; "Perniaticncc and Change, Harmony and Con¬ 
flict, in Chinese Philosophy,” 

At the outset it should be clearly uiKlerstood that whai we arc here 
primarily concemed with Is Chinese thinking on a sophisticated philo¬ 
sophical level rather than its manifestations in such fields as non- 
philosophical literature, an, or popuLtr religion. Ir is probably ooneet 
to say that ideas in these fields tend, in many cases, to correspond to 
prevailing philosophical thinking; yet there arc also sometimes Impor¬ 
tant deviations—fiir example; the idea of a personal creator of the um- 
verse, whidi is wholly absent from Chinese philosophy and yet occurs 
in Chinese popular religion. Even within Chinese philosophical speoHa- 
rion itself, fiirdiermore, the dominance of the thought patterns to be 
described betow* has not prevented the appearance of occasional excep¬ 
tions and oountenendcncies, some of the more striking of whidt will be 
nored as we proceed. 
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Finally, the reader may wonder why the name of Conhicins U meH' 
doned so infreijuendy In the ibliowing pages. The e^lanarion is simple; 
The ideas of early Confucianism, as preserved in Confucius’ own very 
fragmentary recorded sayings, are usually found expressed with much 
greater derail and clariry tn the works of his tw-o major followers, Men¬ 
cius and Hsiin 'IzQ.* 

1. Tiu Cwwif FiUffjTj 

In a recent article Needham has demonstrated a phenomenon of signal 
importance which difTcrendates Chinese from Western pancmi of 
thinking.‘ VVfe in the West, he points oxir, have been dominated by a 
world view in which the cosmos, far from being a self-contained, self- 
operating organism, is conceived of as having been ini dally created, and 
since then externally controlled, by a Divine Power who ‘'legislates" 
the phenomena of the nonhuman natural world. This conception, from 
which has arisen our idea of the "Laws of Nature," is, of course, not of 
European origin, being traceable all the way back to ancient Mesopota¬ 
mia. 

In China, on the contrary, quite a different situation prcs'ailed. The 
most imponanc divinity of the ancient Chinese, to be sure, was a pur¬ 
poseful ruling power known as Tim, or "Heaven," capable of exercis¬ 
ing control over natural and human events alike. Such seems to have 
b™ the kind of T^ien believed in by Confucius, and traces of the old 
conception survive in Mencius (J7I ?^279? B.c.). Even In prc-Confucian 
literature, however, the anrhropomoqihic qualities of Tint were not 
strongly emphasised, nor was this divinity described as being the crea¬ 
tor of the natural universe. Moreover, passages can easily be found in 
which die word docs not have a religious sigruileanee at ail burls simply 
used as a name for the physical sky. With the rise of philosophical 
speculation, therefore, it ^came possible for the old theistic conception 
to give way (save for cenain exceptions to be discussed later) to a much 
more nsmialistjc and depersonalized point of view. 

The result, for China, svas momentous, for it meant that there, unlike 
the the theory of the "Laws of Nature" failed to gain a foot¬ 

hold. "The Chinese world-view," Needham observ'cs, "depended upon 
a totally different line of thought. The harmonious cooperation of ail 
beings arose, not from the orders of a superior authority external to 
themselves, but from the fact that they were all parts in a hierarchy of 
wholes fomung a cosmic pattern, and what they obeyed were the 
internal dictates of their own natures" (sp. rit., p. 230). 

In the present section we propose to analyze the nature of this cosmic 
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pattern in terms of its concept of change. For this purpose we shall first 
njjra our anention to the two major cosmological schools of early Chi¬ 
nese philosophy, those of Taoism and of the I'm and Vang and Five 
Elements, and then, lor later dmes, to the Confiician New Text school 
of the Han dynasty (206 b,c-a J>. 220), to Nco-TaoJsm (3d-4th cen¬ 
turies A.D.), 10 Buddhism (4ih centniy onward), and to Neo-Con- 
fucianisttt (11th century onward), Frominent in all dieseschools is the 
belief that the universe is in a constant state of Hux but that this fiux 
follows a fixed and therefore predictable pattern consisting cither of 
eternal oscillation between two poles or of cyclical movement within a 
dosed dreuiti in either case the change involved is relative rather than 
absolute, since all movement serves in the end only to bring the process 
back to its starting point. 

Perhaps the earliest expression of the osdiladon theoiy is the famous 
statement fay Lao TzQ (prob. 4di-ld centuries b.c.); “The movement of 
the Tao (the universal course or Way) is that of reversal” (chap. 40). 
I'lils general principle explains many of LaolzS's seeming paradoxes, 
such as: “Passing on means going far away, and going far away means 
reverting again” (chap. 25), or “Ef diminished, it w'ili increase; if in¬ 
creased, it will diminish” (chap. 42).^ 

In the appendixes (prob. 3d-2d centuries R.c.) of the BoohoJ Citangrt 
—writings representative of the Yin-yang school in its early stages—we 
find a similar concept, expressed, however, in terms of the eternal inter¬ 
play of two costnic forces, the yang and the yin.* Thus in Appendix III 
of this work we read* “The alrcmation of the ym and yang is what is 
called Tao" (Leggc, p. J5J), Or again: “Shutting a door is called k’lm. 
Opening a door is cafJed ch'ien^ One opening following one shutting is 
called change. The endless passing from one of these scares to the other 
may be called the constant course (of dungs)” (Leggc. p, J72) ‘ 

For early c.\press!ons of the cyclical concept of change, we sliould 
turn to the Chuang-tzil (attributed to the Taoist of the same name, ca. 
369“i->r, 286 r.c,), passages from which have been used by Hu Shih to 
illustrate what he calls ancient Chinese “theoriM of natuiaJ evolution.”^ 
Such a term is misleading, however, if by it is implied anything similar to 
modem V\festetn theories of rtatutal evolution, since Chuang Tzu liim- 
self indicates quite clearly that what he has in mind is a process of end- 
lcs.s rerum within a dosed circle rather than of forward movement along 
a straight line. Tims we read in his twenty-seventh chapter (Giles, p. 
565): “All things are species which, through variant ibnns, pass one 
into another Their beginnings and endings are like djosc in a ring- 
incapable effacing definitely located. This is called the Equilibrium of 
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Heaven." Or, again, Hu Shih has quoted another pa^^age from the 
eighteenth chapter (Giles, p. 228), which, chough difficult and possibly 
corrupt, seems to describe a process of biological evoludon starting 
from water-borne germs, passing through a series of plant and animal 
forms, and culminating when the fh’mg (uiudcniihahle) "produces the 
horse, vt-hich produces man." Here too the significance lies in the closing 
sentenccsi “Then again man ro'cxrs to the germs, All things come from 
the germs, and all return to the germs," 

In the Five Elements school (originally distinct from the yh-yung 
school, with which, however, it became amalgamated by the 2d century 
M.c.), we find other cyclical theories based on the successive fiourishing 
of the Five Elements (earth, wood, metal, fire, and water). One such 
tlieor}^ in which these elements are correlated with historical epochs, 
will Ik discussed in the next section. Another theory correlates these 
same elements with the annual cycle of the four seasons in such a way 
that each season flourishes owing to the activities of its associated ele¬ 
ment. In its earliest form this theory is found in the EM InJg, or 
Aftmthly Cfmmiandf^ but it soon reappears, considerably elaborated, in 
the fifth chapter of the Hml-Jim-tiu (compiled shortly before 122 jj.c.). 
There we find the Five Elements, four seasons, five directions, five 
colors, ten '’stems" or cyclical signs (used for dating purposes), and 
five notes of the Chinese scale, all correlated in an endlessly recurring 
cycle to form the following spatiotcmporal cosmological framework: 
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Numerous variations of this tlicory occur in the writings of this and 
later periods down to recent times. Perhaps the most complex is that of 
Tung Chung-shu (179r-104? b.c,), major representative of the New- 
Text school (the Han dynasty form of Confucianism, which, however, 
was heavily influenced by the'Five Elements and ym-yaag theories). He 
accepts the foregoing correlations, save that for him the dement earth, 
being the central of the Five Elements, no longer has its aalvines con¬ 
fined to the third month of summer but acts throughout rhe year to assist 
the other elements in their seasonal duties. Furthermore, he introduces 
rhe rfi) and yang into his system by conceiving of them as two forces 
whose annual rct'olution successively rakes them through the four com- 
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pass points and their associated four si^sons. In this way they function, 
together with the cicfnenrs stationed at these compass points, ro bring 
about the seasonal changes marking the passage of each year 

A special feature of Tung's system is that the y^g and yiw, in doing 
this, move not in the same but in opposite directions; the ysng clock* 
wise, theyiw oounrerc lock wise. Thus theyiing. starting from the north 
just after the winter solstice, at which time it is at its lowest ebb, moves 
clockwise toward rhe south, passing through spring in the cast cn route, 
and steadily growing in strength as it does so, until it reaches its culmi¬ 
nation in the south at the time of the summer solstice; thereafter it re¬ 
turns to the north, this time, however, [massing through autumn in the 
west, and steadily diminishing in strength until it arrives once more at 
the north at the time of the winter solsrice. Meanwhile the yin follows a 
contrary" course: from the north, where, at the time of the winter sol¬ 
stice, it has reached its topmost power, it moves counterclockwise 
through the w'est (from which, however, it docs not operate upon au¬ 
tumn bur upon spring on the opposite side of the circle)', then it con¬ 
tinues to the south, there reaching its lowest ebb, after w'hich It again 
rcruiTis to the nonh, gaining strength as it docs so and passing en route 
through the east (from which, again, however, it docs not operate upon 
spring but upon autumn in the west). 

In this way theyhi and >' 4 irjg annually meet each other in the rvorth at 
rhe winter solstice, when the yin is dominant and the yong subordinate, 
and again in the south at the summer solstice, when the reverse is true. 
They are annually opposite each other at the spring equinox, when the 
yang is in tJic east and the ytn in the west, and again ac the autumn 
equinox, when their positions are reversed; on both occasions diey are 
exactly equal in strength- All this, says Tung Chung-shu, constitutes 
“the course of Heaven," which, “u'hcn it lias been completed, begins 
again."* 

So far w'e liave not discussed the question of what lirsi set these pul¬ 
sating or cyclical movements into operation. In other w'ords, how did 
the universe as a whole come to be w'hat it is now? First of all, it shotild 
be stressed diat no Chinese thinker who discusses the subject admits die 
possibillt)' of any initial oanjritnu aa of creation. I5y all of them the 
process bringing the universe from initial simplicity and disoider to its 
present state of complexity and order is conceived of in purely naturahs- 
tic terms. Lao Tj^ii’s explanation, for example, is that *'7aff produced 
Oneness. Oneness produced Duality. Duality' evolved into trinity, and 
trinity evolved into the myriad things” (clup. 42). In this connection 
we should keep in mind that for Lao T^.u, as for all the laolsts, Tao is a 
wholly spontaneous principle, without any trace of personality. He says 
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of it, for ex^pk, that “Tsto's standard is the spontaneous'’ (chap, 2f). 

When Lao Tzu here speaks of Tat), he apparenily has in mind what he 
elsewhere calls “non-being,” while by “oneness” he means the state of 
undifferentiated being, and by "duality” the further state m which this 
same being became differentiated into Heaven and Earth. This, at least, 
is the deduction we may draw from another passage (chap, 40), in 
which he says: “Heaven and Earth and the myriad things are produced 
from being} being is the product of non-being,” The Chumg-tzU (diap, 
12; Giles, pp. 14J-44) tells Us very similarly that "at the Great Begin¬ 
ning there was non-being,” char from this non-being there then came 
oneness, and that this finally resulted in the existing world of separate 
objects. Many other Chinese thinkers have likewise accepted the theory 
that the universe as we now have it is the result of a naturalistic process 
of development starting from an impersonal hrsc cause,* 

At this point, however, we arc faced with a dilemma. If the universe 
originated ffom a first cause, this means that in its early stages, at least, 
it underwent a process of progressive evolution. Bur if this be tme. and 
if, neverthdess, the cosmic panem today consists of oscillation or cycli¬ 
cal movement, then we must suppose thar at some unknown perii^ in 
the past the evolutionary process came to a halt and was replac^ by the 
existing one of repetitive movement. How^ when, and w'hy did this shift 
take place? 

Most Chinese thinkers do not even seem to have been aware of this 
problem, which, if faced squarely, wouhl seem to lead logically to the 
alternative assertion that the whole idea of evolutionary dev'eJopment 
from a first cause is nothing more than a myth. If rhe basic partem of the 
universe is today that of cyclical movement, then it would be reasonable 
to suppose that it always has been so in the past. 

Hines of such a bold hypothesis are found already in ihe Chiimg- 
Howc\'er, it is more particularly in a fimous commentary on that 
work, attributed to the Neo-Taoist Kuo Hsiang (d. a.d. JI2),*' that we 
find such a theory presented with clarity and vigor. Thus in Kno 
Hsiang’s philosophy the term "non-being” means literally what it says, 
“nothingness.” Hence, for him, there is no such thing as non-being, 
while being is the only reality. It follows, therefore, that this being 
could never have been ct'olved from non-being, as the earlier Ttoists 
maintained, nor can it ever conceivably revert to non-being: “Not only 
is it that non-bclng cannot become being, but being also cannot become 
non-being. Though being may change in thousands of ways, it can never 
change into non-being. As this is so, there is no time w'hen there is no 
being; being eicmally exists” (Fung 2, p. 209). 

Since the universe consists of being, this means that it likewise etcr- 
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imWy exists and iherefore can have no first cause. On the contrary* as 
pointed out hy Kuo in sc^'cral passages, one of the basic principles of the 
universe js that alt things in it are self-produced; none of them whatscj- 
ever depends for its being on some external Creator: 

l venture to aik wlstrher the Creaicr is or is not? If He is not* how can He creite 
things? If He Is, thm^ (being one of these rhings). He is incapable of creating rbe mass 
of bodily foriTui. Bence ewfy after wc realize that the mass of bodily forms arc things of 
themseEves, can we begin to talk abmir ihc creation of things. »,. The creating of 
things has no Lord^ cvcryTfiing cncaies iisetf. Everything produces itself and does oct 
de| 7 end on anyd^ing else* This is the noTmal way of the univcne [Fimg 2, p. 2J0]. 

Thus Kuo^s cosmology is one of perrraneucc in changer the individual 
things of the universe are in a perpemal ^ratc of flux—this is its diaogc— 
hut the universe a5 3 whole is eternal and self-creating—this is its per* 
tnancncc. 

With the spread of Buddhism in China, this concept was powerfully 
reinforced, for one of Buddhism^s fundamental tenets is that 

there has been dc single acr &f divine emdon which has piodxiced ihc rmrain of csiit- 
ence. Ir timply ii^ and atw'ays ha* been* what it ii. Even the gods in the Buddhist 
heavens am attached to the w'heel of fife and death and m rut its creators. Thtis the 
wheel iipermincnt and onchanging in the ^eiijc that ir goes on eternally. I t U imperma- 
nent and changing, in the tense that evtryibing in k it id a sraie of 

As ^ single example of this thesis, let tis mm to the Mere Ideation 
school, as represented in China by Hsuan-rsang (S96-664). According 
TO the subjective Idealism of this school, all ihings in our universe, in¬ 
cluding both the seemingly objective phenomena of the cxrmiai world 
and the seemingly subjective ego of the individual, are ^"mcre ideation.^' 
That is to say* they are the products of 3 stream o f consciousnes s w^hich, 
for each individual, continuously takes its rise from a basic nexus of 
consciousness known the ilaya, and continuously flovi^s hack to thar 
dkya m a closed drcujr. The question arises, therefore, whether this 
stream of consciousness is itself to be reprded as permanent or im¬ 
permanent? rdsiian-tsang replies, in typically Buddhist manner* that it is 
neither the one nor the other, by which he realty means that it has 
aspects both of permanence and of impermanence: 

U I* neirher pcnnancrpr ixsr impenmnenTk ffit it is in poptniHl fcmtlitiori. By 
penuF" t* nrant iba( diii consciousnoi*, from umc wiihtnit beginning, lin con^drated 
I homcgcntoiu sequcncic. ... By **re^i3lyxiw>"^ ii mcanr rhai rbir rauciinis- 

ncE*, from time witHcmt b^Snnbgk is btMTi and pcriibcs again from mc>fncnf to momctit, 
ev^ lucmsively changing. Ai cause Ir periEbes and u fruit it is Then bom* * * « 
their effects tro bom, it is not impermanctit; because these caiiici perish, ii li not 
pcrmanenc. * * , That is w'hy tt i* said dial thia eoasclousiicas i* in perpetual rcvolutioti 
like a lortent [Fung 2, pp. ill“l2)* 
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On a more prosaic iev'd. Buddhism shares with other Endian schools of 
rhoughr a belief In kalpaSt or “world periods," That is co say, the uni¬ 
verse as such is eternal and uncrtaicd, but it passes through recurring 
cycles of formative growth, organised esjEteiice, disintegration, and 
annihilation, in the course of which successive worlds, including that in 
which we now Uve, arc born and die. Each phase in rhis fourfold cycle 
constitutes one katpa and has a duration of I ,?H,OCO,QOO ycars.^* 

VVith the rise of Neo-Confucianism, u e find this Buddhist theory 
being taken over by Shao Yung (iOJl-77), who, however, made it more 
acceptable ro the Chinese mind by replacing the Indian kslpa with u hai 
he called a yuaru or “cycle,** and reducing its astronomical length to a 
more manageable duration of 129,600 years. He furrhermorc gave the 
iheor)' a CJiine.se cotoration h)' c,’(pounding it in terms of the alternating 
growth and decay of the yin and as symbolized by the hejtagrams 
of the Book tf/ Cftewgfi, This theory was thereafter widely accepted in 
Neo-Confuciantsm, notably by the famous Chu Hsi (1110^1200).’* 

Another famous Neo-Confiidan thcoiy of cycles, in which, likewise, 
no starting point is postulated for the universe, is that of Chang Tsai 
(1020-77). The entire universe, says Chang, consists only of eh'i, or 
“Ether” (lit,, “gas”), which, however, undergoes alternating phases of 
dispersion and condensation. In its state of dispersion it is invisible and 
intangible and is then known as the Great Void. At that rime, therefore, 
there is only the Ether as such, but no organized world of discrete ob- 
jecTs. But, with the condensation of the Ether, such a w orld comes into 
being, only to suffer dissolution, however, at which time the Ether 
again disperses and reverts to its former state. To quote Cliang himself: 
“The Great Void cannot but consist of Ether', this Ether cannot but 
condense to form all things; and these things cannot hut become dis¬ 
persed so as to form (once more) the Great Void. The perpetuation of 
these movements in a cycle is inevitably thus” (Fung 2, p. 497). 

This theory is cdioed in later rimes by several thinkers, such as Liu 
Tsung-choo (1578-1645)“ and Huang Tsimg-hsi (t6lO-9S).'* Even as 
late as the nincteendi cenmry, in £ict, w'C find T'an Ssfi-t’ung (lB65-9g) 
enunciating a simitar theory, to which, hoivever, under the influence of 
Western physics, he gives a modem touch fay abandoning the word fh'i 
and coming a new icrru, yw'ai, which is simply a transliteration of the 
Westem word “ether.” TTiis ether, he says, passes through alternating 
phases (if seeming production and desrruction, as the rc.suir of which 
individual objects exist and cease to exist. Yet the ether as a whole is 
never destroyed thereby* and thus the process continues eternally: "If 
wc look at the past, die process of production and destruction has never 
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had a beginning- If we look at the ftimrc, the process will never conte to 
an end. And if we look at the present, it is constantly going on. . , , The 
c)'clc of produCTion is followed by that of desrrocrion; as soon as there 
is this destruction, it gives way to production” (Fnng 2, pp. fiy6-?7). 

2. Tbf Pattern ej Histnry 

In the Christian world, historical events are dated Irotti the birth of 
Christ; in the I slamic world, from die Hejira; among the Je-ws. from the 
Creation. In China, on the cotitrary, history has no such Kxed starring 
point. Events arc dated either according to their oceuttenec within a 
recurring sixty-year cycle (each yxar having tts own appellation) or ac¬ 
cording to dieir position within the reigns of successive rulers. These 
chronological tcdiniqucs are perhaps symptomatic of a Chinese world 
view which sees the human world as a part of the universal macrocosm 
and hcncc as conforming, like die latter, to an inherent pattern of 
cyclical rather than linear movcnient. 

Besides this cyclical interpretation of history, however, there is an¬ 
other one, equally widespread, which secs the days of the ancient sage- 
kings as 3 truly golden age, and all human history since that time as a 
processor steady degeneration. Bctw'cen this and the cyclical view there 
would seem to be a contradiction, inasmuch as die latter denies all tor- 
ward movement save in relsrivc lertns, whereas die fbrnicr affirms such 
movement of a sort, though in devolurionary rather than evolutionary 
terms. 

Of the tsvo. that w'htdv exalts antiquity seems to be earlier and less 
philosophical and was no doubt reinforced among its proponents during 
the late Chou dynasty (nth-3d ccnmrtes b.c.) by their sad awareness of 
the actual political ilisorder in w hich diey lived. VV'ith die rise of the 
later cyclical theory, we find both views sometimes expressed by the 
same riiinkers H'jthout appratent awareness of the possible contradiction 
between them. Certain men, Iiow'cs cr, as we shall see. reconcile the m o 
viesvs very simply by maintaining that history does indeed move in 
cycles but that w'c modems are unfortunately living in the downswing of 
one such cycle, No doubt many other thinkers, if they had been spe- 
cificallv asked, w'ould have given a similar answ'cr to the problem. 

Praise of antiquity and disparagement of modernity is so w'idcsprcad 
among early Chinese thinkers as to require no extended comment here, 
Kor the Taolsts, however, its motivation differed from that of the other 
schools. For diem antiquity was golden, not because it was a time of 
univcr.sal government, but because it was one in which government svas 
lacking. All men then lived at peace with one another precisely because 
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they lived In a $tate of natufe which required no govenimeiu; thdr stiliK 
sequent degeneratJan has been solely due do the increasingly complex 
and anihciai dvilisation with which they have surrounded themselves. 

The Confucians. on the other hand, inevitably reasoned quite differ¬ 
ently. For them antiquity was admirable because it was the age of uni¬ 
versal rule of the all-wise sage-kings. Hstin 'laii (ra. 298-oi. 23S bx.), 
the third major figure in early Conhiciamsm, is no exception to this gen¬ 
eral Confucian attitude, hie. however, perhaps more than any other 
Oiinesc thinker, justifies his veneration for the past by a peculiarly 
static view of history, in which the many are like the one, amt past atid 
present are the same. In his own words: 

Abandoned and Jncomgibte people say: Anciem and present timci ate different in 
nature: the reasrmt for their order and disorder differ. . .. But why caimor the Sage 
be so deceived? I say it it because rhe Sage measures rhifigi by himsdr. Hence by htm- 
letf he tnessures other mcii; by hit own fcelingt he measurn their feelings: by one 
kind he measures other kinds. . ,. Past and present are die same, Things that are the 
ume in kiml, thnugh extendcil over a long period, conrinue to have the sdr-Hirnc prin- 
dptes [disp. f; Dobs. pp. 71-74], 

In laccr times, as one among innumerable examples of condnulng 
rcverfsice for the ancient sages, we need cite only Han Yii (76fi^824). 
He mainrains that anciently there was an esoteric truth, the Tap, which 
w'as transmitted through a series of early sage-kings to Confucius, and 
by him to Mencius {J7l?-289? b,c.), but that thereafter this Too has 
ceased to be transmitted (Fung 2, p. 410), 

The roots of this theory actually go back to Mencius himself, in 
whom W'o find the earliest attempt to reconcile such an exaltation of 
antiquity with a more sophisticated view of history as a continuing 
sequence of ebb and How. '‘Since the appearance of the world of men/' 
says Mencius (lUi, 9), “a long time has indeed elapsed, consisting of 
alternating order and disorder.*' In this and other passages (I1&, 13; 
VIf^, 38) he further describes history as having already passed through 
three such periods of order and disorder, each with a duration of 
roughly Hve hundred years, and consisting of initial sage-rule, followed 
by disorder, and then concluded by the rise of new sages. These cycles, 
as outlined by Mencius, were as follows: (1) from the sage-kings Yao, 
Shun, and Yii (trad. 24th-23d centuries b.c.) to the founder of the 
Shang dynasty (trad. I €th century); (2) from the founder of the Shang 
to the founders of the Chou (trad. J2th century); (3) from the founders 
of the Qwu to Confucius (551-479 b.c.). 

Implicit in this theory of Mencius, as in any other theory of cyclical 
change, are two basic concepts: (!) History is dynamic, nor static; it is a 
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continuing process, not a rimetess unifomitty, (2) Its changest however, 
do not occur sporadicany but follow a fixed and therefore knowable pat¬ 
tern. There is no doubt that McnciuSt inasmuch as he tacitly accents 
these two concepts, holds a position much closer to the central strcain of 
Chinese thinking than does Hsiin Tzh, who rejects them. That lus un¬ 
derlying attitude toward history may, in fact, already have been held by 
Confucius himself is perhaps inferable from the passage in the Awdtets 
(fl, 2J) in which, responding to a disciple’s question as to whether the 
foture can be foreseen, Confodus replied: '*rhe Yin {i.e-. Shang dy¬ 
nasty) perpetuated the dvilization of the Hsia; its modifications and 
accretions can be known. ITic Chou perpetuated the civilization of the 
Vtn, and its modifications and accretions can be known. Whatever 
others may succeed the Chou, their diaracter, even a hundred genera¬ 
tions hence, can be known." 

However, for a theorj.' which for the first time provides a naturalisric 
Interpretation for the existence of historical cycles, wc must turn from 
Confocianism to the Five Elements school. Prominent in this school is 
the doctrine that human affairs and natural phenomena arc closely inter¬ 
linked, each period of history being under the domination of some one 
of the Five Elements in an endlessly recurring cycle. For example, the 
Shlh Chi, or Hiitorhal Rtcords (chap. 74), rclls us concerning Tsou Yen 
(3d century b.c.), the founder of this school: “Starting from the time of 
the separation of Heaven and Earth and coming down, he made citations 
of the revolutions and transmutations of the Five Powers (Five Ele¬ 
ments), arranging them until each found its proper place and was con¬ 
firmed (by history)’’ (Fung I, p. 160). As formulated by his successors, 
the correlations established between the elements, ihcir accompanying 
a>Iors, and the early periods of Chinese history were as follows; 
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tn the second century b.c. wc find Tiing Chung-shu advancing several 
cycles of liis own invention, among whidi that of the TTiree Sequences 
(black, white, and red) is the most important. Equated w'ith actual his¬ 
tory, these sequences go as follows: 
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Tutig atso prD{>ounds a four-phase oyeJe consisting of Sftang, Hsia, 
Simplicity, and ReSncnicnt, each of which has cither Heaven or Earth as 
Its '‘guiding principle." (The terms Sfuoig and HsiSt though idctirical 
with the dynasties so named, are abstract conceptions, and hence not to 
be taken as literally denoting these dynasties.) Equated w'ith history, 
this cycle operates as Allows: 
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Another of Timg's cycles is based upon the alternation of Simplicity 
and Rehnement alone, and he also has cycles consisting of five or nine 
phases. In all these he explains that the shift from one period to another 
is to he manifested by various ntualistic changc.s, such as proclaiming a 
new color for the official robes and other paraphernalia used at court, 
insdtudng a new calendar, Ixiilding a new capital, and crearing new 
rides of nobtlic)*. Such changes, however, all merely serve to demarcate 
one historical period from anorher but do not affect their basic prin¬ 
ciples of government, for "the great source of right principles derives 
from Heaven 5 Heaven docs not change, nor do these principles.”** 

VV^ng Ch'ung (a.o, 27-fti. 100), iconoclastic member of the Old Text 
sdiool which followed Tung’s New Text form of Cx>nfudanism, seems 
at first sight to stand apart from the general ideological pattern wc have 
been describing. .Attacking the prevailing view that the present is in¬ 
ferior to the past, he argues rigorously that “the people of early ages 
were the same as those of later ages." Indeed, he points out that, judged 
in terms of size and poll deal stability, his own Han dynasty is even 
supenor to the earlier Chou period.*® Yet, despite this seeming Indorse- 
menr of the idea of progress, closer examinadon shows that he, like 
most of his countrymen, looks at history in terms of cycles. Thus he 
w'rites further in Ins Lvn Hitng: 

liach jgc its proffpo'i^ and its decay»the latter, Vk'hen pn&iwiged, leads to min. 
The ciic h like fhji cf ii man's clothing or ImJ: uhm firft (the doUilng) h 
firesh and inraetp btrt after being used for a while tr weart oot; when fifir oookedp (dw 
ft»d) ii fngi^ and deao^ but after the lapn: of several days it acs^rci a bad onsIL 
*,, ThU prindple appTj» lo amkiulryi and nut lolely to tlic present day [chap, Hi 
Foeke^ I, 474), 

Taking a long jump fom-^rd ro Neo-Confudanism, we there find 
expressions of the cornprotnise theory uumtioned earher^ namely, that 
hisroiy move^ in cycles hut that we fDOdems are [iving in the down- 
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swing of One such cycle. Ch’cng Yi (1033-1108) writes, for example; 

A» for siwc« 5 sivc ^lochs, risose of die Two Emperors (die lepewiMy V»o and Shun) 
and die Three Kings (fonndcri of the Hsia, Shang, and Own dynasties) were ones of 
growrh, and latef ages have been ones of dcciy> ... There may be some ease* in 
which dcoy is checked bj‘ (momeniiry) renewed growth, at wtU as onca in which 
such revival does not rake place.. >. Genenlly sighing, fiowevcr, if we coniiJet 
the great revolutions of the universe, their principle is cnie of w=*dy decay and decline 
(following a peak) JFung 2, pp. SlS^iO]. 

This theory may have been irillueiiccd b>' that of Ch ettg s contern- 
porary, Shao Yung, who, as we have seeu in the previous sccoon. took 
from Buddhism its theory of kalpas or world periods and tratiskted it 
into Cbnfucian terms. According to Shao, the cycle of 129,600 years io 
W'hich we are today living began it a date corresponding to 67,017 ».c,i 
living creatures first came into existence w, dOfOOO b.c,; and the C)'clc 
reached its peak ta. 2330 a.c., a period corresponding to the reign of the 
legendary sage-emperor Yao. Since then there has teen a steady decline 
which has taken mankind through four descending forms of govern¬ 
ment: those of the sovereign, die emperor, the king, the tyrant (in the 
Greek sense), and still lesser imitations of these. Living creatures will 
cease CO exist w. a.d. 46,000. and our present world will come to an end 
in A.D. 62,583. A new cycle will then begin. "From Emperor \ao until 
today,” Siao concludes sadly, there has “sometimes been unity and 
sometimes division,” but ‘*ne\ er has there been anyone who could give a 
(real) unitv to the manners and customs for a period of more than one 

generation” (Fung 2, pp. 474-76). 

So far we have been dealing with thinkers all of whom deny the idea 
of progress by asserting either that rhe present is inferior to the past or 
that it is a mere repetition of the past, There are, however, a few con¬ 
spicuous exceptions to this point of view. Most notable in early rimes 
were the Legalists, who, as praaical smtesmen keenly aware of the 
forces destroying die feudal system of their day (4rh“3d centuries 
B.C.), were aiutious to build a new power structure in its place. They 
never tired, therefore, of attacking the other schools for their reverence 
toward the past, and dtemsclvcs insisted that changing political forms 
are needed for changing conditions. “Former generations did not follow 
the same doctrines/' they exclaimed, “so what antiquity should one 
imitate? . . . There is more than one way to govern the world, and 
rherc is no necessity to imitate antiquity in order to rake appropriate 
measures for die snie."*® 

The most famous of the Legalists, Han lei Izil (d» 233 a.c.), ex¬ 
plains die reason for these changes in a passage of his works (chap. 49) 
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^vlildi lias a curiously Malthusian ring. In ancient times, he says, *‘iiitre 
were few people atid plenty of supplies, and therefore the people did not 
quarrel.” Hence it was easy to maintain good government without re¬ 
sorting to large rewards or heavy punishments. Today, however, the 
growth of population is so rapid that "before the death of ihe grand- 
fatlier there may be twenty-five grandchildren. The result is that there 
are many people and few supplies. . , . So the people fall to quar¬ 
relling, and [hough rewards may be doubled and punishments heaped 
up, one does not escape from disorder" (Fung t, p. J 28 ), From this it 
would appear diac even the Legalists, despite their insistence on the need 
for political change, agreed with other schools (though for their own 
sociolt^ical reasons) that conditions of the past were better than those 
of today. If this interpretation be correct (and perhaps it is unwise to 
try to read too much into a single passage), it would seem doubtful that 
the Legalist insistence on the need for diange was tmed on any genuine 
belief in historical progress. 

For such a theory we must turn to the Han dynasty expositors of the 
Ch'ojj CA’fn, or Spring Kud Aunmtn Arprah —a small chronicle history of 
Confucius' native state of Lu covering the years 722-481 B.C., and tra¬ 
ditionally, chough probably erroneously, attribuicd to Confucius him¬ 
self. Tung Chung-shu classifies the 242 years of this history into three 
groups: events of which Confucius learned throui'h transmitted records 
(722-027 n.c.); events of which he learned through the oral testimony 
of older contemporaries (626-J42); and events which he personally 
witnessed (541-481), 

Ho Hsiu (A.n. 129-B2), a commentator on the Ctt'un O’iu. further 
elaborates this theory by describing these divisions as constituting the 
Three Ages of Disorder, Approaching Peace, and Universal Peace. 
Confiidus, he says, when narrating events of the earliest Age of Dis¬ 
order, of which he learned only through transmitted records, concen- 
rrated his attention on his native state of Lu, while dealing only sketchily 
wirh the rest of Chinas in recording the next Age of Approaching Peace, 
he dealt in detail with China but disregarded the surrounding barbarian 
tribes; but concerning the third age, which he personally wimessed, "he 
made evident (in his recording) that there was an order arising of Uni¬ 
versal Peace," in which "the barbarian tribes became part of the feudal 
hierarchy, and the whole world, far and near, large and small, was tike 
one,"** Devoid though this theory is of historical reality, it seems to be 
the first in C^htnese thought which explicitly recognixes the possibility 
of positive human progress according to a fixed pattern of historical 
evolution. 
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Turning to tht Neo-Taoist, Kuo Hsiang, we find him insiFting that 
the pfinciple of change, to which the whole notihumao world is subiect, 
operates ec|uaJi1y strongly in the world of man, and that therefore it is 
folly for man to try to resist this change: 

The cvcnti cratiritjoity hiTc iJrtady perished with that antiquity. Though aitonpi 
may b< made to tratipiiit ihent, who do cause them (O happen 3gai.n in the present? 
The pasT is n« the present, and what happened today is already changing. Therefore 
we thould giw up the study (of the past), act aceording to ouz nature, and change with 
the times. This is the way ro pcrfenitm [f aftg 3, p- 219J, 

As a Taoist, Kuo Hsiang refrains from tepressing any opinion as to 
whether this change is for the better or not. Rather than attempt such 
value judgments, the realty important consideration, in his ^’cs, is that 
STJchchangeisinecitablcandnanjfal.andhcncethathiiman perfection 
consists in conforming to it. By thus acknowledging, however, that 
modem social instinmons, despite all their complexity, are just as “nat¬ 
ural” for their own age as were the simpler forms of life for former 
days, Kuo diverges significanrly from early Taoism, and, in so doing, 
he utidoubtt'dly reflects centuries ol'Confocian influence. Vet. by refus¬ 
ing CO interpret this growing complexity as necessarily s^onymous 
with human progress, he seems to remain within the prevailing Chinese 
point of view, 

VVe find a very different situation centuries later when wc consider 
the Confucian. ^ng Fu-chih (1619-92), better known as VMitigCh'uan- 
shan. Not only in his approach to history but also in his nationalism {see 
Sec. 5 below-) he is one of the most “un-aiincse" of all Chinese thinkers, 
llicre is nothing accidental, he says, in the shift from one historical 
epoch to another- Every event is the result of historical forces, which 
operate according to a definite pattern, irrespective of the mrentions of 
the historical individuals concerned- The actions of these individuals, 
indeed, no matter how seemingly haphazard and accidental, all contrib¬ 
ute in the end to die unfolding of this pattern, F nrthcrtnorc, the resulting 
changes are not piecemeal but affecr the social institutions of each epoch 
in their totality. Hence it is futile ro argue whether the Chinese bureau¬ 
cratic empire created in the third and second centunes fl,c. was better or 
not than the feudal hegemony preceding it- Each system was ctiwaJly 
inevitable for its own age, and it was likwisc inevitable that the one 
should give way to the other at the precise mcmeni it did. Even a sage, 
therefore, had he been living in the earlier period, would have been 
unable to hasten the shift to bureaucratic empire, just as the several at¬ 
tempts at feudal restoration, made soon after the founding of the empire, 
were all equally doomed to failure. 
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Nor only arv siidi changes inevitable, howc\’er, but they belong io a 
definite partem of social improvement which has moved Qiiiia forw'ard 
ftom tribalism to feudalism and from feudalism to centralized empire. 
'Fhough Wang Fu’chih does not deny the greatness of the early sage- 
kings, he breaks sharply with riadirion by asserting that the limes in 
which they lived, despite their efforts, were cmde and dark and that 
there has been a steady subsequent growth in civilization. 

When he comes to discuss civilization on a world-wide scale, how¬ 
ever, W^ing seems to retain a hint of the old cyclical concept. Thus in a 
remarkable passage he points out that civilization is not the exclusive 
possession of the Clhinese alone, nor does it evolve at the s^unc rate in all 
places. Hence jtist a.t in China itself there has been a gradual cultural 
shift over the centuries from north to south, so it is possible that in very 
early times there may have lived non-Chinese peoples as civilized as are 
the Chine.se today, and likewise it is possible that a day will txwnc when 
the Cihinese themselves will rCT'crt to tiarbaiism. ITtis view, howet'er. 
holds only a small place in ^Vang's roial philosophy of histoiy', and else¬ 
where he vigorously cHtreizes the cyclical thuoric;s of Tung Chung-shu 
and Shao Vung alike.** 

For the next exceptions to the prevailing Chinese historical view, wx 
must turn to the nineteen th-centur}' rei'ival of the New Text school of 
Confucianism, headed by the famous reformer. K'ang Yu-wei (IS58- 
1937). .As part of this revival, K’ang refurbished the two-thousand-year- 
old theory of the Three Ages of Disorder, Approadiing Peace, and 
Universal Peace {originally applied to the CA’irn CViu, or Spring tard 
.'itfittmn Amiali) and, in so doing, brought it up to dare and gave it a 
wortd-w'ideconte-vc by ascritung the Age of Disorder to the time ofCon- 
fuci us, the Age of .Approaching Peace to his own (K*atig Yu-wei's) day, 
and the Age of Universal Peace to a period yet to conic. Not only* 
China. K'ang asserted, but the entire human race, has been steadily 
moving from ttsordcr, through Approaching Peace, and thus toward 
theenmmon goal of Universal Peace, which will inevitably be reached 
two or three centuries hence. !n his Ta-i'img Stia, or Boot: of tht Great 
U’m/y, K.*ang describes the coming millennium with apocalj'ptic fereor 
as one in which there will be no political or racial divisions, no social 
classes, and no exploitation of man by man,** 

In K*ang*s associates, T'an Ssu-t'ung (1865-^8) and Liao P’ing 
(1852-1913), we find curious attempts co reconcile this anient belief in 
evolutionary' meliorism with the prevailing Chinese belief in devolution¬ 
ary cyclic!sin. To do tijts, T’an Ssu-t'ung in terprets the six lines of the 
fir-sr {rtivu) hexagram of the Hook of (hangeirif. gra^iically symbolizing 
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a tu'o^bld historical cycle, the hrst phase of whidi consists of devolution 
(prehistoric times to Confucius), and the second phase of c^'olution 
(f^nfucius to an age still m the futute). The lower half of tile ck'lm 
hexagram, called by T’an its “inner trigrani,’' pertains to its devolution- 
ary phase, and the upper half, called by him its "outer trignm," to its 
evolurionaty phase. Tltis theory (see Fung Z. pp, 699^702) can best be 
shown through the following table (to be read from Inttom to top) ; 


Lilkqi ut 

fA 

OuTcr uigrjin 


(i 


Ht Tlifrt 

i\gtf Cif UniTtfJ 5 a S P^C« 
Age of Appiwcliinf FtJet 
Age of [border 

of Dwfmlrr 


Inner trigrifn 


Age Apffxiaching Pmec 
Age nf UmTcrwI Pcscc 


Tbm 
futurr 
Nc-lr fuEurr 
Oin^iui ujifkl EdJjy 

Kiiii dyn^&ty mul 

Three Sovcrtigni jnJ 
Fitp Emperors 
Pirhitiwic 


Liao ^'ing's solution is soiticvt^har difTcrenti “The solution of the 
world/* he writes^ “is, ciiJmrTally+ from barbansm to civilization^ 
geographically, from die leaser to the greater/' Polirically, this means 
that mankind has passed through five ascending fonns of govcnuiieru : 
those of the lord, the tyranr, the king, the emperor, and the sovereign* 
llic process will culminate with “the unification of the endre globe%'' 
which *‘Tnust rake place 10,000 years hence/' 

Confucius, though living long ago. had prophetic insight that this was 
going to happen and thcreforct according ro Liao, when editing the 
classics, used them to convey thiit in/orniation. In so doing, htiwever, he 
deliberately reversed the true picture, attributing to remote antiquity 
the Age of Universal Peace, which actually ^til! lies m the fiiture. and 
portraying the above-mentioned fii'C stages of govcminenr in descending 
rather than ascending order, Confticiui;' idea in so doing was, says LJao, 
"‘to set up an inverted image whidi, while showing retrogress ion ^ 
would, by telling men about the pastt thereby infonn them of rhe 
fijrure/' 

As a graphic ponrayal of this thtor)% Liao has a table consisting uf 
two diverging columns of statements, one of which, arranged in usual 
sequence from top to bottom, is inscribed: “The classics arc all abstract 
words and not real history/' while the oihcr, arranged in reverse se¬ 
quence so that if can be read only by luming ihc page upside dowup is 
inscribed! "^Progress is something actual and historical/*^^ 

All three of these nineteenrh-centuiy^ Confucianists, as we kjiou\ 
were acquainted to varying degrees with Western literature. Henct 
there is every reason to suppose that thdr insistence on progressive 
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evolution—so it variance with cradirionat Chinese belief—very prob¬ 
ably reflects VVestern influence, in the fonn either of scientific writings 
on the theory of evolution or of theological literature about a coming 
millennium,** 

It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that, of the men discussed above 
as possible cxcepdoiu to prevailing Chinese historical theor)% some arc 
only seemingly so, some have expressed their views in rather nidimen- 
tary form, some have been under outside influence, and only one— 
Wang Fu-chih—has created a really well-rounded theory stressing his¬ 
torical progress. 

Most thinkers, on the other hand, when they have expressed them- 
scK'es on the subject, have cither asserted the superiority of antiquity 
to later ages or have maintained that historical movement, though an 
actual fact, operates only in the form of recurrent cydes. A few ha^'e 
tned to combine these iw'o prevailing points of view by asserting that 
wc moderns happen to belong to the downswing of one such cycle. All 
such theories, irrespective of other difTcrenccs, obviously agree in flieir 
implicit denial of the possibility of long-cctm historical progress. On 
the other hand, however, it should be noted that only one major Chinese 
thinker—Hsun "ntd—has seemingly gone to the opposite extreme by 
denying that in history there occurs any appreciable movement at all- 

Gtt&d and Evil 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the universe, in Chinese 
eyes, is a harmonious organism; that its pattern of movement is inherent 
and not imposed from without; and that the world of man, being a part 
of the universe, follows a similar pattern- What, then, may be asked, is 
the origin of evil in such a universe? Before trying to answer this ques¬ 
tion, it will be helpful if we first survey the prev'ai ling Chinese views on 
the subjea of human nature. 

A. TKS OOOm^ESS OF HUMAS WATVRE 

One of the major problems in Chinese philosophy has been that of the 
goodness or badness of human nature. Most of all. it has been a Con- 
focian problem, because the Confocianists. more than others, have been 
primarily concerned with the relation of the individual to society. For 
the Taoists this problem did nor pose itself in the same way, sioce, in 
their eyes, what is good means what is natural, and therefore the e.ttcnt 
of the individual's goodness depends upon the extent to which he is per- 
iTiitted by society to follow his natural instincts, *'Do not Jet what is of 
man obliterate what is of Nature,” was the Taoist slogan (Ctaamg^tzd^ 
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chap. 17; Gilcj, p. 211), for ihe BuddhIsTS, ifanyching, were 
even le 3 $ Interested in social reJarionshtps per se, beJin’ing as they did 
that these are among the ries binding us to the painful wheel of life and 
death. VVe shall have something more to say about Suddhist attitudes 
later. 

The Coniudanists, on the other hand, were par excellence men whose 
minds centered on political and social relationships, and therefore it was 
Inevitable that sooner or later they should 6nd themselves confronted 
with a ma]ar problem ; to what extent is man’s behavior conditioned by 
the social insiiniiians under which he lives and to what extent does It 
spring directly from his own innate qualities? Hints of an awareness of 
this problem may be found already in Confucius, but Mencius (J71?- 
27^? B.C,) was the first to venture a clear-cut answ-er. Man, he main¬ 
tained—and in so doing it is conceivable, though nor provable, that he 
may have beeninfiucncoJ by Taoist ideas—is a being bom for goodness; 
in him at birth, therefore, there exists a natural tendency for goodness, 
as inevitable as the natural tendency of water to flow downward (Alen~ 
dus, VTji, 3). This means that social institutions do nor produce, but 
merely give refined expression to. the shoots of goodness already innate 
In CTcry man. 

This optimistic view was &r from univetjally shared in ancient 
China. Kao Tiu, who debated with Mencius on the subject, advanced a 
theory seemingly closer to the findings of modem psychology, Man’s 
nature, he said, is at birth simply a bundle of insdncis, of which those 
concerned W'ith food and sex areprimarr; left to itself, therefore, it is as 
indilTcrenc to either good or evil as water, left to itself, is to the direction 
it will esentually take svhen a passage is opened for it either to the cast 
or to the west (ilfid.). 

The Legalists, for their part, were quite uninterested in abstract 
problems of mcraphysics or psychology as such. Tliey were, however, 
shrewd observers of human behavior as manifested in the disordered 
China of their time, and, on the basis of what they saw, they concluded 
cynically that within a state not more than ten people can be found 
who naturally do good of themselves; almost all men act only through 
motives of seJf-mteresr, This Is why, the Legalists argued, no govetn- 
menrcaii be effective unless it be based on a stem system of rewards and 
punishments, by means of which it can manipulate men's desires and 
fears for its own purposes (Fung 1, pp. 327-30). 

The most fotmidable opponent of Mencius was, however, his fellow- 
Confucian of a later generation, Hsun Tzd. More than any other Qii- 
nesc thinker, perhaps, Hsun Tia preached what may be called a pJiiloso- 
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phy of culture. All morality, he maintained, is a product of culture and 
education and therefore would not exist were it not for the dvilizinf 
institutions created long ago by the sage-kings through their enlightened 
self-interest. ‘The nature of man is evil. His goodness is only acquired 
training." Man at birth possesses desires which, if unchecked, inevitably 
lead to strife; only under the constant influence of the mores of his 
group does he gradually learn to do what is right (chap. 2J; Dubs. p. 
101). In the next section we shall see how Hsiin TzG stressed the ne^ 
for a strucrured society in order to curb and harmonirxt the odierwise 
anarchic desires of the individual. 

Hsiin Tafl’s theory influenced many later Confudanists in varying 
degrees. Tung Chung-shu, for example, tried to harmonize Mencius 
with 1-lsiin Tail by saying that man's nature initially contains both self¬ 
ishness and altruism and dierefore can n<n'cr become wholly good unless 
subjected to further himian training: ‘'Goodness is like a kernel of 
grain; the nature is like the growing stalk of that grain. Though the 
stalk produces the kernel, it cannot itself be called a kernel, and though 
the nature produces goodness, it cannot itself be called good. Tlie kernel 
and goodness are both broughr to completion through man's oonrinua- 
tion of Heaven’s (work)" (Fung 2, p, 34). 

Yang Hsiung (33 b.c.-a-D, 18) asserted somewhat similarly that, “in 
man’s nature, good and evil arc intctmiKcd. If he cultivates the good 
elements, he bcramcs a good man, but if he cultivates the evil elements, 
he becomes an evil one” (Fung 2, p. ISO). A more deterministic view 
was expressed by Whng Ot'ung, who said; “There arc in truth some 
(natures) that are good and some that are bad. The good ones are 
definitely so of themselves, whereas the bad ones may be caused to 
become good by undergoing inculcation which leads them to exert 
themselves” {Lun Heng^ chap. 4; Forkc, I, 374). During the next sev^- 
era] centuries of Neo-Taoist and then Buddhist intellectual domination, 
little more was said on the subject until Han Yii, in the eighth century, 
proclaimed even more detetmlnisrically than \\ang Cii’ung that men’s 
natures fall into three categories; the superior, which is wholly good; 
the medium, whici) may be made to be cither good or bad; and the in¬ 
ferior, which is wholly evil (Fung 2, p. 4!J), 

With the risebf Neo-Confudanism in the eleventh century', however, 
Hsiin Ttu's pessimistic view, together with the theories influenced by 
it, was definitely rejected, and that of Mendus became supreme. From 
then until recent days all major thinkers, regardfoss of other diflerences, 
have agreed that man is by nature good. The only panial exception is 
Tai Chen (172J“77), a thinker of materialistic tendencies who reacted 
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scroitgty against the carlief Neo-Confiidanjsw. Thus he denied their 
contention char man’s nature h a metaphysical principle implanted: in 
man at birth, describing it instead In physical terms as consisting simply 
q( ’’blood, breath, and the mental faculr)',*' There is a diiTerence, he 
maintained, between what is natural to man and what is morally neces¬ 
sary, and, diough man’s nature at birth is potentially good, his ability to 
rise from the natural to the morally necessary sphere depends upon the 
extent to which he succeeds in developing his mental faculty. Thus Tai, 
like Hsijn TzQ, attaches great importance to education and knowledge 
as moJdcrs of human morality,** 

B. Dft[[nr< OF eviu 

What is the reason for this insistence—^w ell-nigh universal during the 
East nine centuries—on man’s innate goodness.' Any consideration of 
this tjucstion must begin with a rccoguidon of the Chinese conviction, 
already repeatedly referrod to, that the universe is a harmonj', the basic 
principle of which is therefore one of goodness ; that the human world is 
an integral part of this harmony; and that man's nature is the vital link 
between the ra'o. 

On this point it is illununating to conirast the attitudes of Mencius 
and Hsiin TzS. Thus for Mencius, in whom there is a mystical aware¬ 
ness of the oneness of man and the nonhiiman universe, the metaphysical 
jus till cation lor the doctrine of human goodness is the fact that man's 
nature is “what Heaven has given us” le, 15)* I'or Hsuu Txii, on the 
contrary, human goodness has no such metaphysical basis bur is solely 
the result of man’s own efforts. It is thus unrelated to Tiett. or “Heav¬ 
en," which, fay Hsiin Tzii, is Intcrjiretcd as simply the name for a wholly 
naturalistic process.*^ 

For this reason Hsiin Tzb urges men not to exalt and conform to 
Heaven but rather to depend on themselves and to utilize the manifesta- 
rions ofMeaven for their own advantage (chap. 17; Dubs. p. 18J). This 
denial by Hsiin TzQ of the cosmic unity of man and nature, together with 
his theory of human nature and static view of history (see preceding 
section), represents a w'orld view w'hich in later times was decisively 
rejected by most Chinese thinkers. 

(f, however* the universe is actually a natural hamKUiy, and therefore 
imbued with a principle of goodness which, contrary to Hsiin Tzii, pro¬ 
vides the basis for human goodness, we arc then again faced by ilie (JQCS- 
tioii which W‘as raised at the beginning of this section: VVliat is the 
origin of evil? Is it, as has so often been asserted in the West, a matter 
of original sin or of a devil—figurative or otherwise—who struggles to 
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gain men*s souls? The former thesis is, on the &ce of it, impossible for 
anyone who, like Mencius, believes that man is hem go^. Bur the 
latter is e<}ually unacceptable to him and his followers, since the very 
idea of Ibrccs of good and evil being engaged in a Jtruggk with one 
another violates the basic concept of a self-contained hamioQlous uni¬ 
verse. 

Mencius himself does not analyze the problem from a metaphysical 
point of view. He merely says that men do wrong because of careless¬ 
ness—they forget to preserve and nourish the goodness that lies within 
them and thereby allow it to be stripped from their natures, (ust as a 
once-bcautiful mountain may be stripped of its trees until it becomes 
bare and barren. *'But Is this,*' Alcndus asks, *‘thc (original) nature of 
the mountain?’'' (Via, 8). Thus, he says, “if men do what is not good, 
it is not the fault of their natural powers*’ (Via, 6). 

Though this answer may be unsatisfying in its failure to explain •v:hat 
it it that thus causes men to forget their original namrrs, it at least seems 
clearly to avoid the idea of good and evil as two contending forces and 
to point instead tow'atd another conception much more congenial to 
Qiinese thought. This is, that what wccall “evil," fdr from being a posi¬ 
tive force trying to destroy the oostntc haimony, is, on the contrary, 
just as much a pan of that harmony, and just as necessary for its func¬ 
tioning, as what we call “goodness," Or, looked at from a slightly dif¬ 
ferent point of view, it Is an occasional ^lllng-away from the hamioni- 
ous centrality of all things—arising, in the case of man, because of his 
inade(|uaie understanding of the cosmic panero. 

Formubrions of this idea occur both in Taoism and in Buddhism, The 
laoisrs, for c.xamplc. never tire of pointing our that what men call right 
and wrong, good and evil, are purely relative concepts, without validity 
from the standpoint of the universal Tea, In Oiuang Tzu’s M'ords: "Be¬ 
cause of die right there is the wrong, and because of the wrong there is 
the right. ... The right is an endless dtange. The wrong is also an end¬ 
less change., . , Therefore rhe Sage harmonizes the systems of right 
and wrong, and rests in the Evolution of Nature" (chap. 2; Giles, pp. IB 
and 21). 

Chinese Buddhism, too, though from its own point of view, denies the 
existence of evil as a positive force. Men endure the sufferings of life 
and death simply because of ignorance; they gain release from suffering 
through an understanding of its true nature. In either ease the world it¬ 
self remains unchanged; the only change lies in the individual's own 
understanding. Hence sin has no objective existence but is only a state of 
mind. Indeed, it is even possible for enlightened beings to perform acts 
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wirhouc inciuring rctribudon for them, which, if performed by other 
facings, would certainly be sinful.” 

The clearest starciuenrs on good and evil, however, are those of the 
Neo-Con fucianists. Li Ao (d. ffl, 844), for example, one of the precursors 
of Neo-Cbnfueianism, Jiudntains that man's nature per sc is wholly good 
but that, when die nature comes to be externally manifested in the form 
of the feelings or emotions (eh'itig), this goodness becomes obscured. 
This, however, "is not the fault of the nature,” any more than it is the 
fault of an originally pure stream of water that it later becomes mud¬ 
died by sediment. To prevent the feelings from operating, therefore, is 
the way to enable “the nature to gain its fulfilment," whereas "when the 
movements of the feelings continue unceasingly, it faeoomes impossible 
to return to one's nature and to radiate the infinite light of Heaven and 
Earth" (Fung 2, p, 414). Tliough Li thus distinguishes sharplv between 
the original nature and its external emotional manifestations, he then 
goes on to say that "the nature and the feelings cannot exist one without 
the other"; in other words, that they arc not diametric opposites, since 
both are ctjually aspects of the same universal whole. This doctrine, as 
Fung Yu-Ian points out (ibid.), not only stems back to Mencius, but 
also owes much to Buddhism, 

Chou Tun-yi (1017-73) agrees with Li that, though man's nature is 
originally good, its manifestations in actual conduct do not always con¬ 
form to the mean; defective conduct of this sort we then call “evil" 
(Fung 2, p, 44b). At about the same time we find the Ch'eng brothers 
insisting on the fact that goodness and evil are both inherent in the 
cosmic pattern and therefore cannot be disassociated from one another. 
Thus Ch'eng Hoo (1032-85) says: “Thar some things are good and 
some evil is all equally a result of Heavenly Principle. For in Heavenly 
Principle ir is inevitable that some things be bcaudfid and some ugly” 
(Fung 2, p. SIS), And Ch'eng Yi (103J-IK)8) says similarly: “Within 
the universe, all things have their oppositer when there is theyha. there 
is the yang; when there is goodness, diere is cv'il" (r^id.). These re¬ 
marks possibly reflect the views of their uncle. Chang Tsai, who said 
that “the feelings of love and hatred are both equally produers of the 
Great Void" (Fung 3, p, 4S3), 

in the philosophy of Chu Hsi (1130-1200), the great synthesizer of 
Noo-Confudanism, there is a dualism between It, or “Principle," which 
is metaphysical, and rA'/, or "Ether," which is physical. The rA'i is the 
physical substance of which the universe consisa. However, wiiat gives 
meaning and order to the rA’i, and makes an organized universe posaible, 
te the immanence in each physical objea, whether animate or inani- 
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mate, of the metaphysical /i, or “Principle.” In the case of man, this It 
is known as his natnre, which, therefore, (n itself is invariably good. 
As e,YccniaJly manifested, however, this goodness can be actualized only 
imperfectly, owing to the impedunenrs laid upon the nature by the suT' 
rounding physical rh't.This cA’t differs in its puritj* (i.e., in the extern to 
which it allows /i, or “Principle/* to manifest itself) not only as be¬ 
tween different species of creatures hut also as between individual hu¬ 
man things. This is the reason for the moral differences externally 
found among different men. As to why the (h'i should thus has’e such 
differences, Chu Hsi can say nothing more than that tlity are natural 
and mev'itahic. Thus a disciple once asked: “Since it is cvcry'wherc 
good, how is it that the tb*i is^ differentiated into the pttre and the 
turbid?’* To which C*hu replied: “Because, if one speaks only of the 
rA’i, there is some that of itself is cold and some that is hot. some fra¬ 
grant and some bad smelling” (Fung 2, p. 553). 

Here, as far as the th'i alone is concerned, we find ihc view expressed 
that so-called “evi!," like so-called “goodness/’ are both inherent ele¬ 
ments in a larger wiiole. In Om's greater dichotomy benveen the It and 
the rh’i, however, there seems at first sight to be a dualism of the sort so 
familiar to us in the V\'csr- Yet even here, as we shall see in Section 6, 
this seeming similarity breaks down on closer examination. 

Whng SKoi)-)cn. better known as V\hng Yang-roing (1472-1529), u-as 
the greatest figure in Neo-fk>nfuclariisin after Chu Hsi, with whom he 
differed in many important respects. In his concept of evil, howtrver, he 
conforms to the general line of thinking we have been describing. Thus 
he says: 

The highest gnod ii the mind's original substance. Whatever goes beytMid diii 
origiiut nbEtjncv j£ evil. It it not a ctsz of there bong gwitediing good, and thco of 
thixe being somcdiing evij standing in opposition to it. Thus good and evil are only 
3 sii^tc thing. . . .What we esU evil ii nor original evil, Uir result* either from trvns- 
gressingor (ailing sborc of our original natve [Henke, pp. 156-57], 

Somewhat later Yen Yuan (163 5-1704) strongly arracks Chu Hsi’a 
dichotomy between the meraphysical h as being wholly good and the 
physical ehl as being the source of evil. Acrmlly, Yen maintains, H and 
cbl art inextricably bound together Into “a single continuum,'* of 
which, therefore, jr is impossible to say that one parr is good and an¬ 
other evil, “How then,” he asks, “can it be said that Principle (/i) is 
uniform and single in its goodness, 5vhereas the physical endowment 
deviates toward evil?" This would be like saying that the eye's (non¬ 
physical) power of vision is good, whereas the physical eye itself, pos- 
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sessing thjj; power, cN'Jt. In actaal fact, however, “it is only when its 
(the cv'e's) vision is led astray by improper things, or blocked or bc^ 
clouded by them, that its tdew of riiings becomes wrong, so that ev'il can 
first be spoken of." Thus, for Yen, evil is not to be associated solely 
with the nor is it s positive quality in itself. Rather, it is simply a 
deflection from “Heaven’s correct partem," caused by “enticement, 
delusion, habit, and contagion.’^^* 

From this survey of Neo-ConRician opinion, let us mm l»ack for a 
moment to the Han Confiidanisr, Tung Cihune-shu, He, it will be re¬ 
membered, partially agreed with Hsiio Tsm by saying that man’s nature, 
at birth, contains selfishness as well as altruism and, thcrerorc, that it 
cannot be made wholly good save through human institutions and educa¬ 
tion. His explanation for this initial nvixrurc of good and c\’il is that 
man's goodness corresponds to the yang principle of Heaven, and his 
evil to Heaven's yin principle. Heaven imposes restraints upon the 
movements of the yin, and man should likewise confine the operation of 
the evil aspect of his nature, using for this purpose his intelligence, by 
means of which he creates his civilizing institutions (Fung 2, pp, 32-J 5), 

Here wc should keep in nsind die diesis first suggested at the begin¬ 
ning of this paper—^that in the West the universe has commonly been 
regarded as nntler the control of an external Divine Power, whereas in 
China it has been regatded as a self-contained organism fijnetioning ac¬ 
cording TO its own inherent panem. At this point, however, it Is neces¬ 
sary to make a frirdier qualification by pointing our that this latter con¬ 
ception. while gwrend/y rrue of Chinese thinking, is not necessarily iiv 
%'^ariabty true. 

The Vm-yang and the Five Elements schools, for example, comrrtonly 
explain die interrelationship alleged by them to exist between natural 
phenomena and human behavior in terms of an impersonal and automatic 
sequence of cause and cITcct. Ar other times, however, and without any 
explanation for die resulting contradiction, they interpret almormal nat¬ 
ural phenomena as the deliberate manifestations of a Divine Power, used 
by it to w^am men of their improper behavior (I'ung 1, p. 165). 

In Tung Chung-shu, w'ho was heavily influenced by the yht^ymg 
ideology^ a similar contradiction appears (Fung 2, pp. 5J-S8). Some¬ 
times, as a rcsulr, Tiing seems to use the W'Ontl “Ttm, or “Heaven,” in a 
naturalistic sense, signifying a natural universe whose movements take 
place through their own inner necessity, without extcrml guidance; at 
other times, however, he seems to regard T 'm as a conscious power, 
acting deliberately to control the movements of the ym and yang, cite 
Five Elements, etc. 
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The latter concept^ as we have seen, provides the metaphysical basis 
for Tung’s belief that man’s nature ini dally oontaJns evil as well as 
goodness, so that the former must be repressed in order to allow the 
latter to realize its full potentialides. Tor as soon as oite believes that 
Heaven acts from without to insure the proper functioning of the uni¬ 
verse, ic would seem to follow that this universe, if left to itself, would 
no longer foncrion properly. However* Tung Chung-shu is neither clear 
nor consistent on this point, so that in his philosophy there; remains an 
unresolved contradiction between a teleological and a naturalistic trend 
of thinking, of which he himself appears to be unconscious. 

This leads us to a hnal consideration of some Importance; Hsun Tzii, 
who denies the innate goodness of human nature, also stresses man's 
separateness from the nonhuman universe, which he conceives of in nat¬ 
uralistic—seemingly almost mccham*sric—[crms. Tung Chung^shu, on 
the other hand, while sharing Hsiln Tzii’s views about human nature to 
a limited extent, nevertheless aihrms the unity of nrtan with nature, to 
which, however, he apparently sometimes attrihurts volition and even 
persona I it)'- The prevailing Chinese belief in hnmao goodness, for its 
pan, seems to stem from yer a third, peculiarly Chinese, world view, 
diffcient from that of either of these two men. Unlike thar of Hslin Tii, 
this view asserts that man is an integral part of a larger coEXtiic pattern, 
the goodness of which ir accepts as axiomatic, simply because it it the 
cosmic pattemj but, unlike Tung Chnng-shu’s view, it asserts that this 
goodness is somerhing inherent and spontaneous and not dependent on 
the volition of any eJCterrtal controlling Power. 

C. U.VrVEftSAL SALVATION 

The natural corollary of the foregoing ideas is a firm belief In the uni¬ 
versal perfectibility of all men. This, for the Confucianlsts, means that 
every man can become a sage and, for the Buddhists, that every man can 
achieve Euddliahood. Such, ar leasr, is the theory, though, as dearly 
realised by Cotifnclanists ami Buddhists alike, it is one rarely achieved 
in actual life. 

For the Taolsts the situation is somewhat different, since, with thejr 
telativisiic outlook on human affairs, not only accept the existence 
of differences between individual human beings as inevitable but Insist 
diat true goodness lies in the preservadem rather than the obliteration of 
these differences. In other words, dve Taoifts maintain that men arc 
neocasarily unequal in their external adiievcments but that they are 
ticverdicless all equally good in so far as foey all equally conform to their 
true natures. Hence they believe it is folly for anyone to strive to be¬ 
come a sage, unless it is truly in Jus nature to be such. This point of view 
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cjtplains why the Taoists, unlike the Confiidanists and Buddhists, arc 
uninterested in the possibilities of universal sagehood or salvation. 

Among Confuckaists, on die contrary, the beLtf in this possibility is 
shared with tew exceptions. It is natural that Mencius shottld give his 
hearty approval to a saying possibly already current before his time; 
■‘AH men may become a \ao or a Shun (legendary sage-rulers)" (VIA, 
2), More unexpected, however, is Hsun Tzii's nrterance (chap, 23; 
Dubs, p. 312) of an almost identical saying; ‘The man in the street can 
become a (another sagc-ruIcr)." If Hsiin Tzfi, despite his pessimistic 
view of man’s original moral state, could nevertheless have such con¬ 
fidence in the possiblbty of human improvement through education, it is 
not surprising to hnd almost all later Omrudanlsts voicing sinailar con¬ 
fidence. Thus Shou-jen, to dtc but one example, assures iis that 

"die unifying quality of love is as surely possessed by the firtlc man" as 
by the great one (Henke, p. 204). 

It is the Buddhists, however, especially those representing the more 
peculiarly Chinese developments in Buddhism, who lay greatest stress 
on universal salvation. For example, Tao-sheng (ra. 360-434), who was 
very instrumental in shaping Chinese Buddltifun, boldly asserted that 
even the scckmtiksi (nonbelievers in Buddhism), slnre the)' arc sentient 
beings, arc therefore like other men eriidowed with the Buddha nature 
and hence capable of achieving Buddhahood (Fung 2, p, 271). 

This trend of thought is most spectaculariy developed by the T'ien- 
t*aj school (6th century onward), in which the startling doctrine is ad¬ 
vanced tliat all beings, even the Buddhas, possess two kinds of nature, 
the one pure, the other impure, and that these natures, for the Buddhas 
and other beings alike, remain forever immutable: "The mind-subsiance 
of each and every sentient being, and of each and every Buddha, origi¬ 
nally contains the two natures, widiout the slightest distinction for all. 
Throughout they are exactly of the same sort, and have remained in- 
destmcriblc from antiquity until the presemr" (Fung 2, p, 379). 

The only difference between the Buddhas and ordinary sentient 
beings, therefore, is that the former check the outward manifestations of 
the impure nature, whereas the latter do not. Even the Buddlias, how¬ 
ever, can merely keep latent, but cannot actually eliminate or change, 
the impure namre, and, conversely, even depraved beings cannot elimi¬ 
nate or change the pure nature. The necessary corollar)' Is that Buddlm- 
hood is open to all beings, provided only that they practice spiritual cul¬ 
tivation, This uni versa Jistic theory reached its logical imlmi nation with 
Chan-jan ( 711 - 82 ), ninth patriarch of the T'ien-t'ai sdtooJ, who pro- 
claimed that “even Inanimate things possess the Bttddha-nnture," 
"Therefore," he wrote, “we may know that the single mind of a single 
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pamde of dust CBmpriscs tho mind-natujpe of alt sendoot beings and 
Buddhas, ... AH things, being imniutabie, are the BhStaiathiOa Aih 
solute), and the BkHtatathata^ respoiiding to causation, r.t all things" 
(Fung 2, pp, 38^85), 

This poweHuJ affirmarion contrasts significanily with the doctrine of 
the Merc Ideation school, as propounded in China by Hsdan-esang. Ac¬ 
cording to this school, the evolutions of all beings throughout successive 
existences are deternijned by “seeds”—some of them tainted, others 
untainted—whidi are imbedded in the consciousnesses of the beings 
concerned. These differing kmds of seeds, howwer, are not distributed 
among all beings equally: some beings are wholly devoid of the un¬ 
tainted seeds, some possess seeds qualifying them merely for the lower 
stages of Buddhism, and only a few possess the untainted seeds of Bud- 
dhahood itself. Tliis, says the Alere Ideation scliool, is die reason for the 
difiercnccs in nature found among different beings and explains u'hy not 
all men, but only a few, are capable of achieving Buddhahood (Fung 2, 
pp. 307 and 339). It is no mere accident that not only in this respect, bur 
in others as well, the Merc fJeatton school is the least Chinese and 
most purely Indian of all Buddhist schools tn China. Indeed, it might 
better be termed “Buddhism in China” than ‘'Clunese Buddhism.” 

i. Harfrimty 

According to Chinese thinking, the world of man is, or should be, a 
reflection of the nonhimian universe, and man’s nature is the essential 
link between the two. It is time now to examine in dEtail what has been 
the major Chinese conception regarding the soda! order. 

Society, in Chinese eyes, conslsrs of a targe numlicr of small social 
units (the family, the village, the guild, etc.), each of which consists in 
turn of individuals vary-ing yearly in their iniellcctual and physical 
capabilities. Because of these inequalities, it is inev-itable that dif¬ 
ferences should exist. The social order, in other tvords, is a rationaliza¬ 
tion of existing human inequalities. 

It does not follow, however, that there should be conflict bcrw'ccn 
social classes. On the cintrary, the welfare of the social organism as a 
whole depends upon harmonious co-operadon among all of its units and 
of die individuals who comprise these units. This means that ev'Ciy indi¬ 
vidual, how'ever high or low, has tlie obligadon to perform to the best 
of his ability those particular functions in W'hich he is expert and which 
are expected of him by society, I’hus the ruler should rule benevolently, 
his ministers should be loyal yet at the same time ready to offer if need 
be their frank criticisin, the formers should produce the maximum of 
food, the ardsans should take pride in iJieir manufactures, the merchants 
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ithould be hooe^ in their deaEings, and no one should irEterfere needlessly 
in the tasks of others for whid) he Hhnself is not quali5»l, lo other 
words, society should be like a maguihed family, the members of which, 
though differing in their status and functions, all work in harmony for 
dtc common: go^. 

It is in Confucianism that we find greatest insistence on this concep¬ 
tion of society as a graded but haimonJotis organism. For example, the 
typically Confucian idea that govetiuncnt is the function of a specialized 
ruling group, and that in it, cherclbre, there can be no popular participa¬ 
tion, goes back ro Confucius in his assertionT 'Tlic people can be made 
to follow it (probably meaning a policy decreed from atiove); thej' can¬ 
not be made to understand it” (AmUcts^ VUi, 9). Or, again, the view of 
society as a corporate body of responsible individuals appears in the 
answer given by him when asked the way of good go\ emment: “Let the 
ruler be ruler, the minister mtnistcri let the father be father, and the $oti 
son” (Analectt. XII. U). In other words, let each individual fulfil in prac¬ 
tice the obligations ideally expected of him according to his social posi- 
non, 

Mencius has given one of the most candid enunciations of Confucian 
class theory in two passages of his works: 

Sotiw labor with their braios ind some lat»fwiih(hcirbnWTi. Th«e who tabor with 
dicir Lraiii* govern otficrt; those who tabor with iheir brawn are gOT-cmed by others. 
Thow Bovem«! by others, feed them. Those who govern other*, are fed by them. Thi* 
i* a universal ptindpte in the wcrld [Hi*, +]. 

5f there were no men of a superior grade, there m>oiiliI be no one i!0 role the muntiy- 
m«i. If there were no courttrymm, there would be ho one to it^iport the ineo of su* 
perior grade fills, Ij. 

But it is Hsiin Tzu, perhaps more than any other Confucian, who has 
supplied a theoretical justification for social inequality. Strife atises. he 
says, because all men arc bom with desires, whereas things are insuf- 
ficiemt to satisfy all these desires equally: “People desire and hate the 
same things. Tlieir desires are many, but things arc few. Since they are 
few there will inevjcably be strife” The primary reason for instituting 
social distinctions, therefore, is that such distinctions are needed in 
order to insure an orderJy distribution of the good things of life without 
undue exploitation of one group by another: 

If the strong cocree the weak, die temniw the ttapid, und the people who 

are subjects rebel against Adr mperiovji if Ac young injulf the aged, and Ac govern- 
meuT is nor guided by vimie—if thit be the case, then Ac a^ and weak will suffer 
Ac of losing Adf fuhiisttncc, and Ae straig wiU Miffer Ae calanuty of 

divisinti and snife. . . . Krnce Ar Art reason bielligeni men have Atrodijccd social 
diinnctioni [Asp. 10; Dubs, pp. 151-JlJ.** 
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This rieu' of society 35 an ordered ifiequaiiry has been taken for 
granted by all brer Con fudanisrs, so that it is sufficient if we quote only 
the following single tj-plcal statement by lung Chung-shu; 

The Sige observes vrhzt ir is In die ramre of die genctaflty of mm that Iradi to dis¬ 
order. Therefore in lus governing of men he di^ermtiaEes bersveen c|sper ftfid lower 
(classes)^ permimng die neh m liave enough ta display fheir noble po«iiioii» bm not K> 
the point 0/ arrogioce^ and the poor 10 have enough 10 supfon life, tmt not to reach die 
point of aruicty. If a hamtuoious hilance be mitntainod according to this nde^ ehere 
will thcfi be no bek of maierbt resources, and upper and lower {classes) will be 
iTiDrually st peace. Therefore gocxl government will be conducred with ease {Fung 2^ 

If we turn from Confucianism to other early schools, we find in Mo 
litS ((a. 3BI b.c.) one of the most striking antitheses to the Con* 

fijcian way of life. In a manncT almost Marxian, he emipKasizcs the &ct 
of confilctmg group interests and waxes bitter over '^the targe stare 
which attacks small states, the Jar^e house which molests small houses, 
the strong w'ho plunder the weak, the clever who deceive the stupid, the 
honored who disdain the humble" (chap. 16; Met. p. 87). Nor docs he 
hesitate to make many sarcastic attacks on the "gentlemen of the 
world" who condone this state of alfairs (Met, pp, 49, 135, f5t, 246). 
Yet. unlike Marx, he draws no conclusion that the weak should unite to 
dispossess the strong. On the contrary, he remains well within the major 
cujTeni of Qiincsc thought by upholding the sanctity of the existing 
class structure and insisting that reform must come from above through 
moral indonrination—which, for him, primanly means his famous doc¬ 
trine of Universal Love, supported by certain religious and political 
sanctions. In the latter field, indeed, he goes Further in the direction of 
authoriiamnism tlian the Confuciani themselves, by urging the com¬ 
plete intellectual conformity of inferior to superior in an ascending 
hierarchy consisting of clan members, clan patriarchs, stare rulers, the 
king of the Chinese hegemony, and finally the Will of Heaven, This is 
his well-knowa doctrine of Agreement with the Superior (dtap. U; 
Mci, pp. 72-75), 

The r^ totaJi cancans of ancient China arc the Legalists, however, and 
it is they who are farthest removed from the Confucions in thdr insist¬ 
ence dtat men are inherently selfish and that therefore their unquestion¬ 
ing obedinicc to the state cannot be gained except through fear, llius the 
Legalists, while fully as anxious as the Confuclanisrs to maintain a 
clearly gradated class structure, see it in ternis of a rigid conformity 
based on force rather than of a voluntary co-operation based on suasion. 
This foci undoubtedly goes far to explain their subsequent disappear¬ 
ance from Chinese thought as an identifiable group, even though certain 
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of thejr political devices were perpetuated in mtxiilicd form under (lie 
Confucian state. 

Among the early Taoists there is a mixed point of view. Whereas the 
anarchistically minded Chuang Tiii would like to do away with govem- 
ment entirely, Lao Tzu accepts it, though grudgingly, and with the pro¬ 
viso that it be made as simple as possible. Much of his little hook, as a 
consequence, is intended as advice for the Taoist sage-ruJer. Hence 
when he says that “the Sage rules the people hy emptying their minds'" 
(chap. J) or that he ‘‘treats them all as children" (chap. 49), he sEtoivs 
himself as much a believer in class distinctions as any Confucian, 
though frtHU a difiTerent point of view. 

A marked mellowing toward social institutions—undoubtedly the 
outcome of centuries of Confucian influence—appears in the Nco- Taoist 
Kuo Flsiang. Not merely docs he, like Lao Tzu, accept organized gov¬ 
ernment and society as unavoidable evils; as we have seen in Section 2. 
he even goes so far as to find no necessary incompatibility between the 
order of nature and the grow'lng complex!ties of human civilization. 
Thus the following passage, though undoubtedly nor intended by Kuo 
merely to justify Ac social status quo, nevertheless is as suitable for 
Aar purpose as any to be found in Confucian lirerarure: 

Enor Briwa when one hai the qtulines of a KTvant btii i> not snuftiid to perform a 
lervanr** duties. Mmce we may linow that (ihc rdativc positions of) nJer and subject, 
superior and mferior,,.. coofomt to « Mitital principlt of Heaven and are not really 
caused by man. ,., Ijti the servatits sitnply accept their own lot and assist cscfi other 
without disssttsfocticKi,.. - cadi having hit own pjrneular duly and at die same rime 
acoDg on behalf of the otlicta.... Let thoM whom die ige accotmt* worthy be die 
rulers, and those whose lalmts do nor meer die Tcquiremcnts of the wr>rld be the sub¬ 
ject!. just as Heaven is mrutally high and Earth naturally low. ... Ahhot^ there » 
no (consdoiis) arrangemcni of them aecordutg to whm ts proper, the rcntlr ii in- 
evitably proper [Fung 2, p. 227], 

lu snoAer statement Kuo eloquently dcscribcis Ac harmony Aat 
emetics from seeming Asharmony when Ac above principle is fol¬ 
lowed: 

Jttst H the iptder and scarab, despite ihdr humble mrounding!, can spread ihrir nee 
or roll iheir ball without teekmg the aid of any aniean, so for all cmtnnr*. each has 
that in whiA it is skilled, .although iheir ildlls difief, they themwlve* am alike in that 
they all practice these skills. This, then, is the kind of "skill that kwica tike clurnttneis.** 
Therefore the talented employer of men um» those who are skilled in stpiarci to make 
aiptares, and those who ife skilled in euvlra to make eirelcs, i Ho wing each m perform 
hii particular skill, and thus to act in accordance with hii nanirc. .. .That ia why, 
being different from One another, thcirmuiritucleof separate skills seem like cl umu nest. 
Yet because everyone in the world has hJi owa particulaf skill, the result seems tike 
great skill [Ftmg 2, pp, 220-2IJ. 
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Basic in the many' attacks made on Buddhism hj" ntwi-Buddhists during 
the next sevetul centufics was the conviction that this alien ideology is 
dangerous to the Chinese way of life. On dte one liand, it was feJt, the 
Buddhist leaching that life is suffering is a denial of the Chinese concep¬ 
tion of cosmic harmony; on die other, the Buddhist monastic order—an 
mpcTtwn m mperio —draws men away from their normal dudes and 
thus destroys the fabric of Chinese society. This attitude appears 
clcatly, tor example, in the attacks made by otic of the most famous of 
the ciidcs, Fan Chen (w. -tJO-fJ, 515), a man who himself shows both 
Confiician and Taoist influence, "BudiUiiftm," he begins by pointing out. 
*‘ts injurious to government and its monks do harm tn custom. Then, 
after going on to criticize the Buddhists for refusing to accept the or¬ 
dinary round of human existence as natural and therefore desirable, he 
concludes by saying: 

Lesser people jhouJJ fimf sweetness in thdr eduvAted acres, and superior men 
should pfcscrv'c their quier siniplicity. Ijct food t» grown and it will not be othauwcd. 
\.jcL dothnrg l>e spun and it will not come to an cuJ. Ijct ioferioni pfesent theif snrpltu 
DO their superiors, and superwrs ptaciice ooo-intcrfcrnKc toward dieir inforiofs- By 
the use of this prirwipic there will be snlikieflcy for (ifo and suppoir for the pai'ciirs; it 
will be possible m act for oneself and also for others; flic country wilt renum in order 
and the Oiler will be in hi» place [Fung 2, pp, i91-42j. 

There is little doubt that Fan's point of view, rcirorited by many lar^ 
critics, was a primary factor in the ultimate decline of Buddhism in 
China,** 

It is not undl the nineteenth century. tJiercfore, that we find any 
C^ihinese so “un-Ciinese" as to advocate the tmnsfonnation of a class 
society into a classless society. This, however, is precisely the bold 
proposal made by K’ang Vu-wei and T'an Ssu-t ung, both of whom, as 
we have seen in the first two sections, were directly influenced by 
Wfestem thought. Thus K^ang exhorts; “Let ns eliminate the class 
sphere and bring equality to all men. . .. Let us eliminate the ,'^here of 
the fomily and become ^citizens of Heaven,* .. , l-ct us eliminate the 
occupational si^hcre and foster means of livelihood common to all” 
(Fung 2, p. 689). 

With similar fervorT’atiSsii-c’ung describes the coming .AgeofUni- 
vefsat Peace as one in whidi distinctions bcro cen ruler and subject aiwl 
rich and poor are all to be obliterated: “Poverty and wealth are equal¬ 
ized. Within a thousand or a myriad miles it is as if there were but a 
single family or a single individual,. . It is like thcMillcnmura spoken 
of in Western books, or the Great Unity found in the Emlutians of 
Rites" (Fung 2, pp. 698-99) 

Before concluding this section, u e shnuld not overlixtk a seeming con- 
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tradictldn bctu'ccn the Chme^e beHef in i strongly hierarchical society 
and the other Chinese belief, discussed in die preceding section, tti the 
universal perfecrihility of all men. In other words, there here seems to be 
a dash betu'cen the practical need of theCIxinese for social stability and 
their theoretical advocacy of social mobility, as implied by their belief in 
the moral worrh of the individual. Undoubtedly, the latter concept ex¬ 
plains why certain writers have tried to read a “democratic” meaning 
into Con^cianism, even though the fonner shows clearly why such 
“democracy’'’ cannot possibly be ccjuatcd with Western political dc6ni' 
tioiis of the w'otd. 

On the rheorericat level the Chinese solved this contradicrion hy rec¬ 
ognising that, whereas classes arc necessary to society and musr remain 
forever immutable as such, the possibility always exists for particular 
individuals to move upward or downward between these classes. Here, 
therefore, is another manifestation of the C.hinesc tbndness for solutions 
which permit lesser change to occur w'irhin a greater pcmutncncy. 

On the practical level the exemplification of this concept was the (ihi- 
ficse exarnmarion system — a dei'ice w’hcrcby all members of society', 
W'ith criming exceptions, were given the opporrunity of entering the 
ranks of the ruling scholar-bureaucracy. In practice, unfortunately, this 
institution fell sitort of its avowed aim, owing to die failure of die 
Chinese state to provide equally broad opportunities for acquiring the 
education without which success m the examinations was impossible. 
This meant that most examination candidates came from a rebtivtly re¬ 
stricted group of gentry faniiltcSi whose political pouter, as a rc.'iult, 
tended to become hereditary as a class, even though the individual mem- 
liers of this class had [©prove ihcir Intellectual worth anew from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Even this situation, however, is remarkable when 
compared with prevailing A\'cstem conditions before modem times, and 
to the Chinese mind, with its strong preference for working compro¬ 
mises in place of umvorkable absolutes, it must liave seemed sufficient. 
The net result, therefore, is that, though the Ciiinese social system theo¬ 
retically left a place open for individual mobility, such mobility was in- 
fTe<|ucnt in practice, save in times of war or political disintegration* 


5 . FfjCf nifd War 


Since War is the most violent disrupter of social harmony, it is natural 
enough that it should be overwhelmingly condemned in Chinese philoso¬ 
phy. Tills is particularly true of the early period, when no unified empire 
existed, and war between the feudal stares was endemic. Thus not only 
did the Confudans and Taoista denounce war, but also the hitherto 
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unmctitioncd Dialcaidans, whose leaders, Hui Shih and Rung-sun Lung 
(4tfa-3d cencaries sx,), were both known as pacifists (Fung 1. pp, 195 
and 203). So too were such minor contemporaries as Yin V^d 1 i and Sung 
K*eng, who '‘proposed disarmament in order to save their generation 
from war” and preached that ‘*it Is no disgrace to be insulted” (Fung 1, 
pp. 14S if.) > TItc most famous indictment of war, however, is undoubt¬ 
edly that of jVJo Tzii, who in unsparing terms attacked it on both moral 
and economic grounds. Even for the victors, he said, the cost is so great 
that “when wc consider the victory as such, there is nothing useful 
about it. When we consider tlic possessions obtained through it, iltcy do 
not even make up for the loss” (chap, 18; Mei, p. 102). 

Yet it would be incorrect to conclude that all these ancient thinkers 
were unalterably opposed to war under any circumstances. This, in¬ 
deed, was made difhtmit by an embarrassing circumstance, narndy, that, 
among the uoiveisally revered sage-kings of early times, several were 
knotvit to history as having engaged in military campaigns. Ihis fact 
forced Atencius, Mo Tau, and Hsiin lab alike into the familiar bur dan¬ 
gerous doctrine that wars are sometimes “|usc,“ provided they be 
waged by the right person. The aneicni sages, these thinkers said, occa¬ 
sionally found it necessary, despite their abhorrence of confha, to take 
punitive measures against txnorious tyrants or rebels. Sucli measures, 
howe%’er, would better be described as '‘chastisement” than as “attack,” 
since rheir atm, in Hsiin Tzu's words, was to “stop tyranny and get rid 
of injury," lb diis reasoning based on histor>*, Mo Tzb added the further 
argument that the arming of the weak is justifiable as a dcierrenr lo the 
aggression by the sttong. 1 his is why his book, which contains [Ktrhaps 
the most vehement denunciation of warfare in Chinese literature, also 
contains a group of chapters devoted to the defensive tactics to be used 
against aggression.®* 

There was only one group of men in ancient Qnna, howcv'cr, that 
deliberately exalted war as a political insmiment, and this was the 
Legalists. As followers of Realpolitik, engaged in a niihless struggle for 
power, they were interested in one thing only: how to create a strong 
and centralized apparatus of govemmenr. lb achieve this end, all else 
must be subordinaied, they said, to the mo lasicocaipations of agricul¬ 
ture and \t^r. Yet both, especially the latter, are arduous and poorly re¬ 
warded. Therefore, in order to induce people to serve readil}'' in die 
army, “oidinar}’’ conditions should be made so liard for them, that they 
look upon war as a welcome release from their toil and as a good oppor¬ 
tunity for earning rewards. Tlien they will light with all their energy,"®* 
The cold-blooded realism of the Legalists is well expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from the /faw-yri-ran (chap. 49, middle): 
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Wtut arc r»u(t»n.y incGn^tihlc should nor oo^xiit. To reward thote who kill 
tbe enemy, and at die Same time praise acts of mercy and bsieroience; t» honor those 
who capture diies, and at the same time helicve in the doctrine ofuniverul Jove; ... 
to depend Od agriculture to enrich ihc nation, and on the soldiers to resist die enemy, 
and at the same limc enooutage men of leneis^ .. . snon^ govcnunmi wilt not thus 
be gained. 

Significantly, how ever, even die Legalists made no attempt to glorify 
w'ar. For them ii was simply a necessary means to a desired end. tn the 
entire range of Chinese philosophy there has been nothing comparable to 
Kietzsche's exaltation of the superman and praise of w'ar as morally 
desirable. 

Only one later Chinese thinker, so far as t know', in any w'ay cotti- 
parcs with the Legalists in his acceptance of warfare. This is V^kng Fu- 
chih, whose milirant attitude stems from his nationalism, which, in mm, 
combines w'ith his view of history (see Sec. 2 above) to set him sliarpty 
apan from the general current of Chinese thought, There are good his¬ 
torical reasons for this phenomenon, inasmuch as \^big lived at a time 
(the seventeenth century') w'hcn China was ovcmin by the Alanchus, 
and this ev'cnt embittered him so greatly that he spent much of his life in 
redrement rather than hold office under the alien rulers. 

The ideological result, for him, is an ardent nationalism which causes 
him to extol the glories of the Chinese race and to laud China’s periods 
of military* expansion as expressions of manifest destiny, lb bring the 
liarbarians under Oiinese rule is, he says, "to expand the virtue of 
Heaven and Earth and establish the apogee of man.” Any means toward 
this end seems to be justifiable to him, the more so as the barbarians, in 
his eyes, may scarcely be accoumed members of the human race at all; 
**As for the barbarians, destroying them means no lack of benevolence, 
attacking them means no lack of righteousness, and tricking them means 
no lack of good faith, V\Tiy so? Good faith and righteousness are prin¬ 
ciples to be practiced between one man and another, but they are not to 
be extended to an alien species.”** 

Before leaving this topic, there is one matter chat should give us 
pause, and that is the seeming discrepancy between the attitudes wc 
have been describing and those on a more popular and less philosophica! 
lev'cU On the one hand, to be sure, it is quite true chat the soldier did not 
even hold a rcct^ized place among the tradiriona) classes of Chinese 
society—a fact implied by the well-known saying (rhyming in the 
original); 

Good (ton im’i heateo imp mils; 

A good nun tlnccn’r become a ioldier. 
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Yet, on the other hand, it is also true that many of the most popular 
Chinese novels and dramas—from u-hich, until rccenrjy, the ordinary 
man derived nnieh of his knowledge of Chinese history-^cal in most 
colorittl fashion with famous wars and milhair' figures of the past. This, 
no doubt, can largely be explained by fondness—^widespread in China as 
elsewhere—for gallant deeds ofdcning-do, especially when sufhcienrjy 
remote from the present as to become enshrouded in a haze of romanric 
glamottr. Another faaor of some sociological importance is that many of 
China’s historical milicaiy heroes began their careers as bandits and 
liave become identified in the popular mind as Robin Hood-^like pro¬ 
tagonists of the people against a comipt social order. Even iti these ex¬ 
citing novels and dramas, however, it is noteworrhy that chief applause 
is often reserved for the man who prefers guile to force for gaining the 
submission of his opponent." 

5, The Harfn&aizing of Oppoiittf 

By now ir should be evident that basic among Chinese thought pat¬ 
terns is The desire to merge seemingly eonfticring elements into a unified 
harmony. Chinese philosophy is filled with dualisms in which, however, 
their two component elements arc usually regarded as complementary 
and mutually necessary mdier than as hostile and incompatible. A com¬ 
mon feature of Chinese dualisms, furthermore, is that one of their mo 
elements should be held in higher regard than the other. Here again, 
thetefore, wc have an expression of die concept of harmony based upon 
hierarchical difference, such as we have already seen in the Chinese 
view of society. 

In the following pages we shall discuss only a few of these dualisms: 
man and nature, being and non-being, quiescence and movement, theyiir 
and the yang, and li and cffL 

A. MAN ANn SATtTtE 

The theme of the oneness of man with nature underlies so mudi of 
Chinese an and literature, and is so well knotvn, that it scarcely needs 
reiteration. Here, therefore, wc shall merely cite a few typical examples 
to illustrate the various ways in w'hicli it has been express^ by different 
schools. 

In 'laoism, of course, the approach is mystical, as t)'pified by Chuang 
Tzli’s statement (chap. 2; Giles, p. 25): *‘Heaven and Earth came into 
being with me together, and with me, all things arc one." Chuang TzEi’s 
contemporar)', the Dialectician Hui Shih, expresses a similar sentiment 
when he says (chap, 3Ji Giles, p. 451): “Love all things equally; the 
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universe is om.'* The same theme, expressed m terms of Confudan 
ethicst is repeated hy Mencius 4) in the words: **A11 things arc 
complete within us. There is no greater delight than to find sincerity 
(rAVig) when one examines oneself/^ The rationalistic Hsun TzQ. as we 
have seen, rejeas this mystical approach, but the Doannc&f ik^ AJrm—^ 
Confucian work probably partiaJJy rejecting jVlcocius^ ideas — reaffirms 
it by saying (chaps. 30 aid 32): "Sinccrit}^ (fh'mg) h the way of 
Heaven. To attain to that sincerity is the way of man. - *. (Able to do 
this), he can assist chc transforming and nourishing operations of Heaven 
and Earth. Capable of assisting in these transforming and nourishing 
operations^ he can form a trinity with Heaven and Earth.’' 

In the Ym-yang and Five Elements schools, mystsdsm gives way to a 
wholly concrete and matter-of-fact amtude, in which, howe\^er, em¬ 
phasis is given lo the delicare balance believed to exist between natural 
phenomena and human behavior. Thus the Ytifh Lmg, or AtfffUbly C^w- 
mands (Legge^ Book of Ritrs, 1,257)i tells u$ that "if in the first month of 
spring (the sovereign) follows the rcguladom pertaining to summer^ the 
tain will be unseasonable, plants and trees will drop (dicir leaves) early, 
and the state will constantly have something of which to be afraid. If he 
folfows the aummn regulations, his people will suffer great pesrilcnces/' 
In similar fashion the text goes on to describe the results of other unsea¬ 
sonable behavior for this and other months- 

This son of thinking culminates in Tung Chuiig-shu, who, with 
fen'or combined with almost painful literalness, proclaims the following 
correlations, iw/rr bet^^^een man and the noiiliuman world 
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W'e hare already seen how some Chinese crideized Buddhism for its 

renuiiciaiion of Ufe and thereby^ in their cyei, its denial of the unity of 
man with the cosmic process. In parr, at least, the reformist Buddhist 
movement known as Cb'cfi (Japanese Zen) was an attempt to answer 
this criticism. In many ways this sdiool represents the most distinc¬ 
tively Ovinese movement in Buddhism, It revoked against the complex 
wsmologit^ and psjnchologicaJ theories of other Bud^ist schools, call¬ 
ing them arguments which are the ordure of nonsense.’* Likewise it 
rejected the deliberate stris'ing for enlightenment through meditation 
and similar tcchnit^ues, maintaining instead that ’^spiritual cultivation 
cannot be cultivated. By this it meant that enlightenment cannot be 
forced; ic cither comes naturally, in the course of one's ordinary hum¬ 
drum round of life, or it does not come at all. ’’In carrying water and 
chopping wood: therein lies the wonderful Too," was the Ch’anist slo¬ 
gan, h the words of Vt-hsUan (d. 867); ’‘You followers of the Way 
(72w), there is no need for you to devote effort to the Buddhist teaching. 
Only do theordmar}' things with no special effort: relieve your bowels, 
pass water, wear your clothes, eat yout food, and, when tired, lie down. 
The sii^le fellow will laugh at you, but the wise will understand,”*’ 

[n this stress on enlightenment as something to be found within the 
natnral round of life (a suhjea to which we shall recur in Sec, 7), there 
is mudi of the spirit of Taoistn, In several respects, indeed, the Ch'an 
school may well be termed a kind of Taoism in Buddhist dress. 

Finally, both in Nco-Cortfucianism and in ninetecnth-cenrurj’' Con¬ 
fucianism there are innumerable expressions of a mystic aw'arcncss of 
oneness between man and the nonhuman universe: 

fiin-j'i jt jaiii to have refrain ed fttmi clearing away die gnj! from the ftiHit 
of his window', ’’because," said he, "jts tntpiilsc ia just like wiy own.”** 

“i'leavcti and man art to each other as the inticr and outer sides (of a. gj in re u t),” 
tayf Shao Yung [Fung 2, p, ■4ASJ. 

A stale of luncdotiiAg in which didicrcntiaiioii it tnadr beeween Heaven and man 
^nnot adct]U3iely be said lo be 'sinecritj'.* A state of [rnowlcdgc in which difTerenna- 
tion If nude beiwoen llcaven ind ttiao cannot be cunsidcred as the utmost ’cnlighid- 
m«u,'" say# Chang Tsaj [Fung 2, p. WJ], 

‘The mm of Jove (jftt) takes Heaven, Fanh, and all things as cut with liimsetC’ 
says Ch’eng i fao (Fung i, p. f2jj. 

“The [njnd of a single person is the mind of Heaven and Bmli,” Hvr Qi'ene Yi 
[Fung 2, p. SJI). 

*'U is neit the case that irtm, ns the being possessed of the hightsr inrelleci, ttamli 
alone in the universe. Hi* mmd it alao the mind of birds and beasts, of grtse and trees,“ 
says Chu Hii [Bnien, aft, tk., p, 6lJ, 
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"The Dnnrtrtt is my mirnl, mnd is ihe twivene;" so ilm "if l cm dcvckip 

completely my oiiiui^ 1 thereby bccumc jdcnti£ed wiih Hesven^^' says Lu Quu-yuin 
{U3M3^ [Fling Z, pp. 573-7^1. 

'The grai man is an dS-pcrvading laiiity wiih Heaven* Eanh, ami all diings/* says 
Wing ^ou-jen [Hcnlctv p- 204]* 

“The bringing of all things im^ equable rarfannky, tranquilkmg Emh, giWng cciik 
pJcddn to Lleaircn, and bringing great haftnotsy to the enrire tmJverse^ itoe are my 
namre^s final results*** toy a Yen Yuan [Fung 2^ p. W&j- 

Is a $lngh spintcal ^uhstanccp and Tmm too it a single spmtiraK substanee. 
Though difTerenr in siteu they both share the vast eno^ derived ficm ihc Great 
Origin," say? K'ang \u-wci [Fung 2, p. ^3f]* 

'The ether functiemfi in ks inosf sp[riruai and subtle aspects when it oonsiimtci the 
brain in the human body.... It it die cleetddty ui the atmospherCt ^ i. that unirei 
Heaven I Earthy ihc myriad crunires, the sclfi and odicr men, [hod a single organiim/^ 
sayi Tan SsO-i'ting [Fiuig 3, pp. 

B. nEI^^G ANT> NON-lEfNG 

The rcmis **bc!ng^* (yu) and ^'non-beiog^" (uiit) occur only sporadi¬ 
cally in Confucian lirerarure md then most commonly in the course of 
diatribes against Taoism or Buddhtsm. In the ktter two schools, on die 
other hand* both terms are in frequent use, though wirh a strong and 
charactcrisdc preference shown for “non-being"" as against “facing/^ 
This preference* as Fung Yu-kn observes^ mas quite counter to the 
Weseem point of view: 

When a mdioir of Oiinw philnsophy bcgini to study WVstetn philosophy* he is 
glad to i«c tl^t the Greek [jhiiosopbers also tnaelc a distmction between Being and 
Nort-being* the limEtEd lud ihc unlimited. Hur he fed( rithtr sutprisciJ to find ihif the 
Greek phib^phers held that Non-bcing and ibe unlimited are inferior m Being and the 
limited, In Chinese phfiasophy the cueis ^uft die reverse,^* 

Wc have already read in Section J, for example, Lao Ti'Q's statement 
that “being i$ the product of non-being” (chap. 40), witii which may be 
compared the passage in the Chuang-tzit (chap. 23} Giles, p. 304): "All 
things Issue forth from noo-Eieing, for since being Itself caimot. by 
means of its own being, cause being, it must necessarily issue fonh from 
non-being." The same idea appears in tlic Neo-Taolst Wang Pi (226- 
49)t when he says: “Though Heaven and Earth, in their greatness, are 
richly endowed with the myriad things; though their thunder moves and 
their winds circulate; though through their ev’olving operartons the 
myriad transformations come to be^)*et it is the silent and supreme 
non-being tliat is their origin” (Fung 2, p. 181). 

In these and similar Taoist passages, non-being definitely does not 
mean aaual “nothingness.” It is simply a convenient name for what is 
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really Indescribable and, therefore, strictly speaking, unnamable: the 
state which is different from, or onto logically prior to, the state of being 
of our own organized, finite universe. In the same way the Buddhists 
commonly refer to the world of fluctuating phenomenal existence as 
chat of being, bur to the permanent reality underlying this phenomenal 
flux as non-being. 

In the passages <|noted so far, being and non-being are apparently re¬ 
garded as mu mail)' exclusive concepts, whereas, as we have indicated 
earlier, the long-range Chinese tendency is to merge all such seeming 
opposites into a higher unity. On the Taoist side, Kuo Hsiang achieves 
this unity by simply eliminating the concept of non-being from his 
philost^hy entirely. This ite does by interpreting the term as actually 
meaning what it literally says: nothingness. Thus, for him. it becomes 
et^uivalent to what W'c would call a mathematical zero, and so, since 
there really is no such a thing as non-being, It follows that live only ac- 
cusl existence is that of being. VVe have already seen in Section 1 how, 
with this argument, Kuo Hsiang conceives of the universe as an eternal 
flux of being, self-caused and sdf-cxistent, which functions indepcod- 
enriy of any prior or external agent. 

On the Buddhist side, die usual line of reasoning is to say that "non- 
being,” if it really signifies the Buddhisc Absolute, cannot be subject to 
any kind of limitation, such as that implied tvhen it is described as the 
mere opposite of being. Therefore genuine non-being represents a higher 
kind of synthesis—one transcending, yet at tite same time embracing, 
both being and non-being as ordinarily conceived. 

Perhaps the most striking exempHfleanon of this trend of thought is 
the Theory of Double Truth as propounded by Chi-rsang (549-623), 
According to him, there are, for the seeker of Buddhist enlightenment, 
three ascending levels of truth, each to be found under the two cate¬ 
gories of mundane truth and absolurc truth. Tiie noviciate begins his 
spiritual cultivation b}'* rising from mundane truth to absolute truth, as 
postulated on the lowest level. As his understanding deepens, liovi'cver, 
he comes to realize that what, on the lowest le\’el, is absolute truth is no 
mote than mundane truth on the second tev’Cl. On this higher level, 
therefore, he again passes from mundane truth to absolute truth, only to 
be confronted by yet another antithesis of the tw'o on the third or highest 
level. Thus step by step he progresses in his cultivation until at last he 
reaches the third and finaJ absolute truth and thereby adiicves enlighten¬ 
ment. This process may be schematized as ibllow s (Fung 2, p. 295): 
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Thus, in a manner reminiscenT of Hegelian tiialeaics, being and non- 
being arc gradually merged through 3 succession of negations of nega¬ 
tion, unriJ Hnally nothing remains to be either alHrmcJ or denied. 


C. MOVEMENT AND QUIESCENCE 

Ttmg (“movemenO and f&mg (‘^quiescence”), or their various 
rough equivalents, such as uw ("aedvitj'”) and ira wet (“non-acriv- 
ity'*), are antithctica) icrms which, like being and non-being, occur fre¬ 
quently in laoism and Buddhism, especially with reference to human 
behavior and states of mind. And fust as, in the ontological sphere, the 
Chinese show a strong prcfereucc For noit-belng as against being, so in 
the human sphere they emphasize the impoitance of quiescence as 
against movement. ‘'Quiescence is the lord of movement," says Lao 
TzQ (diap. 26).** Therefore, he urges. "Hold fast enou^ to quiescence, 
and of the ten thousand things none but can be worked on by you" 
(chap. 16), Similarly, we are told by Chuang Tzfl (chap, 13; Giles, p. 
158); “Empriness. quiescence, stillness and non-activity; these are the 
levels of the universe and the perfection of Tuo and 7/ (the Power), 
Therefore true rulers and sages rc-st therein." 

The same emphasis on quiescence as againsr movement is general in 
Buddhism, in w'hich, for example, there is the following statement by 
Liang Su (753-93), an exponent of the T’ien-t'ai school: "What is ihl.s 
Reality F It is the original state of the nature. The failure of things to re¬ 
turn CO it is caused by darkness and movement. The ilium mating of this 
darkness is called enlightenment, and the halting of this movement is 
called quiescence" (Fung 2, p. 433). 

Both in Taoism and in Buddhism, however, rhere is a further tendency 
to mcige movement and quiescence into a higher synthesis, for designat¬ 
ing which they sometimes use a term other than "quiescence." Tlic Nco- 
Taoist Wang Pi wTites, for example: "The cessation of activity always 
means quiescence, bur this quiescence is not something opposed to ac¬ 
tivity” (Fung 2, p, 181). Similarly, the Buddhist fixmk Seng-chao (384- 
414) has a famous essay, "On the Immutability of Things," in which he 
discusses the relationship of things past and present. Most people, he 
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says, regard things as in a stare of movement, because the events of the 
past do not reach into the present (they have movol away from the 
present). Me himself, however, regards them as in a stare of quiescence, 
precisely because events of the past do not depart from their positions in 
the past (they do nor move into the present). But then, having thus seem¬ 
ingly spoken in fas or of quiescence, he goes on to say that in the final 
analysis there is no real antithesis between it and movement, inasmuch 
as the}' may tmth be synthesized to form a higher state whidt he calls 
“iniiiiutability”: 

In our Ktrth for we mrcljr 6o not Sei! qmtscoicc by putting itioto- 

mcni asitfe. \Vt imist Seek for fnovtmtflt in the quicacoiT* jtiit as w must s?eeL for 
quiewrtcc m movement. Therefore ifL[:ixigh fihings) tnovc, they ate ever 
EIccausc U'c Jo ncii finj qiiies 4 :cncf hy putting movcinmt ziiJc, thcrefahe cbcrugh 
(Efungt) remain quiciieenr* they arc ever b imvemcftt CW chap. 1; tiebcnriial* 

In Nco-Confudamsm we find this idea of qoiescence continued among 
certain, though nor all, thinkers—primarily they are those in whom 
Taoist or Buddiiist influence is most apparent. Li Ao, tor example, uses 
the Confudan term cA’mg. Of “sincerity,” to describe the state of genu¬ 
ine mental composure of the person w'ho can synthesize the ordinary 
fluctuations of quiescence, and movement. "When there is quiescence,” 
he says, "it must be followed by movement, and when there is move¬ 
ment, it must be followed hy quiescence. This uninterrupted (sequence 
of) quiescence and movemenr constitutes the feelings.” However, “to 
realize that Its (the mind’s) original condition is that of the absence of 
thought^ to be separated both from movement and quiescence; and to 
remain silently immovable: that is the stare of sincerity in its utter per¬ 
fection” (Fung 2, pp. 419-20), 

Chou Tuii-yi similarly describes the mind, iii Its highest state of per¬ 
fection, as having two aspects: that of a quiescent "absence of thought,” 
in which it is "silently Immovabict” and that of an awakened “penetrat¬ 
ing activity of thought,” in which, “becoming activated, it thereupon 
penerrates everywhere." The synthesis of the two is expressed by him 
in the words: “One’s thoughts arc abseat, yet penetrate everywhere” 
(Fung 2, p, 450). Qi’cng Hao likewise emphasizes such a mental synthe¬ 
sis. for which, however, he uses ttic word tmg, “composure"; “What is 
termed composure is something that persists irrespective of whether 
there be movement or quiescence. It docs not associate itself with any¬ 
thing, nor is there for it anything cither internal or external... . The 
normality of the Sage is that his emotions accoid with (the nature of) all 
things, yet (of himself) he has no emotion” (Fung 2, pp. 523-24). 
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This line of reasoning culminates irt Wing Shou-jen’s Joctrine of the 
“Unity of Activity (or Movement) and Quiescence,” of which he 
writes: 

The mind miy neSrher be said to be active nor tjiuesecni. In “quiescence" bai refer¬ 
ence to its (iotcmal} fubitance {f'O* whereas Its “activity'' has tdcrciice to its fea- 
temal) funcrjotiing (yung}..,. The mind it single and nothing more. Since quiescence 
refers to its inherent submnee, to seek beyond for yet a further hisis. of quiescence 
is to perven diis original substance. And since activity is its hmciioaing, to he fearful 
ofits bccDtning too readily active is to nullify its functioning. . , > In its state of acdviiy 
it is active, but in its state of qniescence it is also active. (These two tnodes) rise and 
fill at they andcipaie thingSi they follow one anodier without end [Henke, pp. }87~1IS]. 

D. THE “yin" and THE “tANg" 

Just as in foregoing dualisms rliere is i suboidJnation of one cle* 
ment to another (man to nature, being to non-being, movement to 
quiescence), so in the interplay of theynt and ymg, the former is defi- 
nitely inferior to the latter. Speaking of them as cosmic forces, for ex¬ 
ample, Tung Chung-shu says that Heaven “has trust in the yang bur not 
in the yin; it likes benehccncc but not chastUemcot,*' or again that “the 
yang is Heaven’s beneficent pow'cr, while the yin is Heaven’s chastising 
power” (Fung 2, p. 29). Likew-ise, speaking of them as prototypes of 
the human social order, he says: “The ruler is ymgy the subject yin; 
the father is yangt the son yin; the husband ts yang, the wife yin” (I'ung 
2, pp. 42-4J). 

This inferiority of the yin to the yang is accepted—explicitly or im¬ 
plicitly—by all thinkers who adopt the ym-yang ideology. Never, how¬ 
ever, is the suggestion made bv them that the one can or should wholly 
displace the other. Hence there is no real analogy with the dualisms 
based on conflict (light vs, darkness, etc.) so familiar to us in the West, 
On the contrary, theym and yang' form a cxismic hierarchy of balanced 
inequality in which, however, each complcmcnrs the other and has its 
own necessary ftmetion. As we have just seen, comparison is sometimes 
made with the existing human relationships, by whidi. indeed, the con¬ 
cept of the yin-yang relationship may to some extent hav'c been inspired- 
Once formuUt^, bo we vet, this metaphysical relationship was m turn 
used by the Chinese to justify their existing ebss society. Such justifica¬ 
tion appears already, for example, in the appendixes of the Book oj 
Changet, where wc read in Appendix IV’ (Lcggc. p. 420): '‘Although 
the yin has Its beauties, it keeps them ufider restraint in its service of the 
king, and docs not claim success for itself. This is die way of Farxh, of a 
wife, of a subject. Tlie way of Earth is not to claim the merit of achieve¬ 
ment, but on another's behalf to bring things to their proper issue.” 
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More iinportant tliau such analogies with humaa society, however, is 
the stress on the yin and yjoig as cosmic partners without whose joint 
activities the tmiversat process would be impossthle. For example, we 
are told iit Appendix 111 of the Bsok of Changes (Legge, p. 3PS); “The 
yin and yang unite their forces, and the hard and the soft gain embodi>' 
ment, thus giving manifestation to the phenomena of Heaven and 
Eanli,” Or, again, the same appendix (pp, 155-56) contains a famous 
statement which was to become basic for all Neo-Confucjan cosmologi¬ 
cal speculation: “Oneym and one yang (i.c,, the altemauon of theym 
and yjntg) constitute what is called 7iio. Thar which is perpetuated by it 
is good." 

A noteworthy characterisdc of the y'm-ymg dualism, and one dis¬ 
tinguishing it sharply from those of the being and non-being or move¬ 
ment and quiescence type, is the fact that definite preference is given to 
the positive clement, the yawg, and not to the negative element, the yip, 
Tlie reason for this becomes apparent as soon as we examine the ancient 
graphs of the tu'o words, w'hich, respectively, represent light rays 
streaming from the sun and rain ebuds. Thus it is evident that they 
originally had to do with climatic phenomena—light and darkness, heat 
and cold, dryness and wetness, etc*—and that only later did they acquire 
such secondaT)’ coimotartoris as activity' and passivity, mascufiniry and 
femininity, haidncss and softness, etc. These climatic associations are 
dominant in the ym-yang cycles of the sort wc havedescrjl>ed in Section 
U and it would be surprising indeed if the early Oimese, living in North 
China, with its rigorous winter climate, would have preferred the cold- 
bringing yin to the bfe-giving yang. Yet, confronted by the inexorable 
diurnal a^ annual altemadon of the two, they were ^'ise enough to sec 
in them a pattetn of movement necessary to the cosmic harmony rather 
than two irreconctlabie warring forces. 

F.. "li” and "en't” 

In Section 5, when discussing Chu Hst's interpretation of the problem 
of evil, we touched briefly on his antithesis berw'een the mciaphysical /i, 
or '‘Principle,’" which is wholly good, and the physical ch'i (*‘Ethcr,“ or 
matter), which is sometimes pure, sometimes turbid. Here again iliere 
is a dualism w'hich at first sight looks like those of the ^Vest, yet on 
closer examination it is seen to be typically Chinese. For though Chu 
Hsi and his followers recognize the ontological priority of U over ch'i, as 
well as its precedence in dignity, they also recognize that Iwth are 
equally necessary, since without eitlier one of them there couhl exist no 
organized universe such as that in which wc live. Bruce, in his study of 
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Chu Hsi, has admirably sommed up the Sung Neo-Confudan amcude on 
the subject as follows: 

The Dualism, evm if w-c call it Dimtism, tnasr be sharply di^ferenriited frnm cemia 
dualjEtic Theories of the Infest* For crimplc, in the dEialisfn of the Sung School rhcrc ii 
nodiing anngcnisric in the cemponent elcErwnis. On riie contrary, rhey are inrecdc- 
pendeut and complemcnciry m each nther. 1-4w [irCM hi pervades Matter [i.e., rif j] as 
its directing principle, and Matter furnishes Ijiw with in tneam of manifcicaiion. It it 
rrne tbu in rhe dualism of Aiarrer wc have the ewd opposites of the Frrt and the 
,, , Bw cs'«i chose oppo^irra arc CH:wnpicmenrary not ancagonisric.. . . Hownxr, a 
cardhl study of Qm Hsi^s reaching as a whole shows [hit in his tho^hc the two eb- 
ments /i and eoexIsEenE and mumaJly dependent though they be. are not coequal; 
that The one is subordinate to fhe otlictn and is even derived ffom ir. . . * 

To sum up, li and ck'^i are coexiscent ?nd mseparabltr but ch'i is subordinate ro fi, 
a I rhe loimce or root from which It is demxd^ Here, rhen, wt have the answer to the 
question with which we began p Qm HsJ assem the essentia E subordination of Aiittcr 
to Law ai: its oldmatc tcruree,. Chinese Dualiim resolves itself inio Mc^ism.*^ 

In later times there were reactions against even this hind of dualism* 
The school of Wong Siou-jcn, for example^ attacked Chu Hsj*s dichot¬ 
omy from an idealistic point of view hy acknowlodgings vvirh Oiu, that 
man^s nature is li, but then criticizing Qiu^s contention that matins mind 
is merely the physical container of the nature and therefore pertains to 
r/fi and nor to if On the oontrarjs said the VV^ing school, ihc mind itself 
h the nature. At the same time, furthermore, it actually holds withirx it¬ 
self all the conertre physical things of the cxremal universe. Under A 
of this section we have already quoted the draracteristic statement of 
Wang's predecessor, Lu Chin->maiET ‘*“rhc universe is my mind, and my 
mind Is the universe.'" 

Still later, but this time from a macerialisric point of vie\^% men like 
Yen Yuan and Tai Chen likewise attacked Chu Hsi's dualism. Thus Yen 
Yiian^ as we have seen, maintained that li is amalgamated with the ch'i 
“into a single conrinuum’* {Fung 2+ p. 6J7). Tai Chen went sdll further 
by saying that man’s nature h a product of the physical cbl and ch^it H, 
far from being a metaphysical Pnncjplc whidt is onroJogically prior to 
the is in realirj' nothing more than the jnlierenr orderly pattern of 
the physical things of r/i7 ^ting 2, pp. 65J-58). 

7. The Sdgf 

The Sheng, or “Sage,” as the highest Ideal for aU humanity, figures 
promlncrirly (sometimes under other names) in Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism alike. Here we shall make no attempt to give any detailed 
description of his many qualities, as conceived by these three schools. 
Very' generally, hoxi cvcft ^ve may say chat the Sage is a being who, to a 
supreme degree, synthesizes in himself antitheses of the sort described 
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In the preceding section. More spedfica.11}^, he is one in whom there is a 
merging of'"die sublime and the common, the mtenuiJ and the external, 
che root and the branch, the refined and the coarse.”** Unlike the ideal 
being venerated by some other civilizations, therefore, he does not 
stand aloof from the world of everyday affairs, tn his state of inmost 
being (sometimes spoken of as quiescence) he rests in the sphere of the 
sublime^ yet in his state of outward functioning (sometimes spoken of 
2 s movement or activity) he participates with other men in the practical 
affairs of daily life. 

This synthesis, however, is only the final phase in a process of 
spiritual development by which rhe&ge first succeeds in rising from the 
sjihere of rhe ordinary to the sphere of the sublime and tlicn, instead of 
remaining in the sublime, returns once more to the world of ordinary 
humaniry. In this process of “withdrawal and retum,” to use Tb)mbee’s 
phrase, there thus seems to be another manifestation of that cyclical pat¬ 
tern of thought of which we have already seen numerous examples. 

As in many of these previous examples, however, the concept is much 
less clearly expressed in early Chinese thought than it became later on. 
Thus in early Confucianism and Taoism abke the Sage is at first con¬ 
ceived of in comparatively narrow terms, expressive of the relative cen¬ 
ters of interest of these two schools; man and nature, respectively. 

In Confucianism, for example, wc find not only the rationally minded 
Hsiin Tzu but also the more mystically inclined Mencius, emphasizing 
the Sage as the supreme exemplar of human relationships. Indeed, for 
these tivo thinkers, die very fact that a Sage is a Sage denotes, above alt, 
his supreme ability to formulate and participate in the institutions and 
relationships of human society. Mencius, for example, tells us that the 
Sage “is the apogee of the human relationships” (IVa, 2), Or again he 
says; “That whereby man differs from birds and beasts is but small. 
The mass of the people cast it aw'ay, while superior men preserve it” 
(IV^, 19). .4s illustration, he then cites the legendary Shun as one who 
“paid discriminating anentlon to die human relationships.”** Similarly, 
Hsiin Tzii says (chap, 21; Dubs, p. 276) that “the Sage fidfits die dudes 
of the (human) relationships,” Or again he remarks: “A ruler ts one 
ivho IS good at organizing society. If riiis doaritie of forming a social 
organization is carried out as it should be, , .. the people will be united, 
and the worthy and good will serve the roler; it will be the rule of a 
Sage-king” (chap. 9; Dubs. pp. lJ7-i8), 

Among the early Taoists, on the other hand, the true Sage is tw>c 
someone ever busily organizing human society but rather one who him¬ 
self conforms as much as possible to the natural, and who, if he be ruler. 
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allows his people to do likewise. Chuang Tifl has many sarcastie re¬ 
marks (Giles, pp. 10B, IIJ, 117,125, ere,) about the harm done by such 
busy bodies as Yao, Shun, and other '‘sages'* of the Coofucian type. In 
his first chapter (Giles, pp* 7-B) he speaks of a "spirit maji" living on a 
distant mountain, whose flesli and skin were like ice and snow, who 
did not eat the five grains but inlialed wind and drank dew, and who 
wandered beyond the four seas, riding on the clouds and propelled by 
flying dragons, "Even his dust and sifrings," Chuang T^Q concludes, 
“could still be feshioned and molded to form, a Yao or a Shun." Lao TaH, 
too, thoufth Jess fanciful and more down to earth, stresses the mental 
detachmerit of the Sage from the seemingly vital concerns of other men. 
The Sage, he says, is one who "relics on acrionless activity (vw tiv'i), 
and carries on wordless teaching" (chap. 2). He “rules the people by 
emptying their minds" (chap. J) an^ “in his dealings with tJie tvorld, 
cautiously dulls the w'its of the world" (chap. 49), His reason for thus 
acting is that "man's standard is Earth, Earth's standard is Heaven, 
Heaven's standard is Tao, Taiis standard is the spontaneous" (chap. 25). 

In Neo-Taoism, however, the mellowing atiirude totvard human in¬ 
stitutions. noted earlier, is accompanied by a corresponding change in 
attitude toward the Sage. "He who reaches the highest point," says 
Kuo Hsiang, "reverts to what is below," whereas "he wlio ardently 
reaches for a position of solitary eminence, and docs nor put himself on 
an ctjualitv' with the ordinary run of men, is a hermit of the mountains 
and vales, but not one who is unoonditioncid-’ Thus, for hiuo, the Sage 
is not someone who "folds his hands in silence amidst the mountains and 
forests." On the contrary, he gladly "participates in the affairs of the 
people" and, “even when occupying the highest place at court, is men¬ 
tally no different from the way he is when amidst the mountains and 
foresrs," He is one in whom "the without and the within become 
mutually merged.. . . Therefore the Sage ootisiantly wanders in the 
wdihout in order to enlarge wliat is within.. . . Though he works his 
body the livelong day, his essential spirit is not affected. ITiis, says 
Kuo, is "the main idea in the writings" of Chuang TzEi, whose central 
purpose it is to "teach us how to ferry over to the ordinary and encom¬ 
pass the existing world" (Fung 2, pp, 254-36). 

The return of the Sage to the ordinary mortal world is aliio a con¬ 
spicuous theme in Chinese Buddhism, "Though Wisdom lies outside 
affairs, it never lacks them," says Seng-chao. "TTougb Spirit lies be¬ 
yond the world, it stays ever within it' (fift?i of Ch^, chap. 5; Lieben- 
thal, p. 72), For this reason, "the Sage ,, . dwells in the world of 
change and utility, yee holds himself to the realm of non-activity (uw 
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uti). He rests within the w:ilis of the namablc« yet lives in the open 
oounrr)' of what transcends speech’* {ibid., p. J0^>), 

In brer Buildhist schools the same idea is expressed in less Taoistic 
Eanjiiia^v. For example, w'c are told by Fa-tsang (64.^-712), 3 major 
figure of the J lua-ycn school: 

The t^fWFlcitcing oi the Buddha-rcalm Tneans rhe emptiness of rnalTcr+ abv^^cncc of a 
pcTfOTisI <go, and al:^fcocc of phcjiamttial ^ , Ho^^wer, Itciving csficrit^ccd 

entry Into tEiit rcahn, rmc may nm dwell forevtr after in cilin caniittrcimit for rhir W'odd 
be mnmry to rh? inching nf th? Jtiiiddhiu. Ofic should teach wh'iit U baicAinal and 
Jtivfltw* am! h . - tr ts in rhi^ ftaUn That one .dumU rhink aboMi aO ihtsc things fFling Z, 

In an aimosE contcimporaf)' text of the T’icri-r'aj school we read 
siiTtiJarlv; 

di 

Bccrainc: of fhc whsctrcntcnr of ca&wian^ one dw tills withm the great XmMh Yet 
bcoait^of die tohicifcrtienr of crmtcntplailon, one stays W’ithin (the c^'de oO hfi: and 
death. Or yet again^ because of the achlrt^onertr of ccssatk^n^ one it ncx polluted hy 
die u'orEd, \~a became of tlut atdiic^'micnT of i'OFiteiTtplad<iiiH one is riof rcstiititd to 
sticni Inacdvitj' fFting 2. p. 3?8], 

Here agaln^ a? in the discussion oi gorxl and evil (see Sec^ i. 
there is a contrast bctivecu thjsi Chinese point of view and rival found in 
the more purely Indian Alerd Ideation schooL Thus (lie lancr, while it 
does not explidtiy deny the continued cxiictence of the individual in the 
phenomenal world a feet he attains Buddhahood. nevertheless remains 
coiispiaiously silent on this point (Fung 2, p. 119). 

Htnvevcr, it is in rhe most purely Chinese (^preuiun of Buddhism^ 
that of Ot'an or Zrfi^ that we find the ■ ^humansnation" or secularization 
of I he Sage rarncil to tts greatest extent. VAb have already read the 
slogans "(n carrying water and chopping therein lies the wonder^ 

ful Tm** The ordinary man wears his clotlie?^ eats his food^ and per¬ 
forms other narural physical function!;; but, as the Ch^aitisrs are never 
tired of saving, so does the Sa£tc. The only dirfcrcncc is thar his siatc of 
mind is no longer rhe same. In the words of Hiiai-hai (720“fil4); 
^^Whar rite m;iii does is no difFcrenr from he did before; it is only 
that the man himself is not the same as he was,” 1 he first step of Icavjng 
hunianit)' behind and entering sagehood. says YMisibn (<J. 867)^ is that 
in which *‘both the man and his sitritiundings are cjiniinatcd,** in other 
words, in which snbjcct and ohjeer no longer exisr for him. But, having 
made ihis step, he then returns from hts sagehood to the mortal world, 
thereby achieving a finaJ syntiicsis in which, for him, “neither the man 
nor his surroundings are eliminated,** The siinaiion i$ summed up by 
P'u’Viian (m. 748'’<j, BJft) when he says: “After coming to understand 
the other side, you come back and live on this side*”” 
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Yet if the M ojiderful Toe is to be found in carrying water anti chopping 
wood, why should it not also be fouitii in the ntntiial obligations of 
father and son and ruJer and subject, and why should the seeker for 
cnlightennicnt be obliged to abandon his famtiy and become a monkr 
These arc the questions chat underlie many of the Keo-Confiidan criti¬ 
cisms of Diiddhism. Cliang Tsai, for example, remarks of the liuddhists 
that **as to those who speak about Nimifin, they mean by this it de- 
parture which leads to no return,whereas he describes the Conhiciari 
iSageas one who "embodies” and '‘eompletcfy undersrands” the cycle of 
|>hcnoineniil existence (Fung 2, p. 497). 

k is not surprising, therefore, that the Nco-Confitciaiiists, unlike the 
Buddhists, fed under no compulsion to stress the rcnim of the Sage to 
the ordinary tnortai w ortJ, since, for dicni, it is axiomatic that he should 
always remain within it. In the w'ords of Shao Yung, the Sage is able, on 
the one hand, "w ith his mind to represenr the meaning of Heaven,” Imr 
at the same time he is able ”to comprehend clearly the affairs of men" 
(Fung 2, p. 465), 'Iltc following quotations further illustrate how, for 
the Nco-Confucianists, the Sage is thus to synthesize “the subliitie and 
the common"; 

"To 1 »t iiiithrut <0 daily roiunl, t« tv rcvcmii tu one’s liutirs, and tr^ Iv loj'd 
to imc‘s fclkm-nicnr these woixt* teach to the hxtoiii i>rihtngi borli above and below. 
Tlie Sage from the beginning has luii no sccoitd w ay of speaking on these matters," 
savf Ch'ciig Mid. 

".Men of later trmes have siMkeii iboct ihf nsure and dritiiiy (conferred on man 
by Uvaven) as if they wi-re very specijl separate trtaticrs. Yet the ciaTore and destiny, 
tugethcr with filial [liety and ihe duties of a youiigef lirotlifl-, all aLtiiaily fait into a single 
caii-gory . .Ami 31 to ^inkling and swccpirip Hoors, fespomling to dciitands and aiusver- 
itig qucnimii, these 1013 fall into tlit sane caicgory as developing one’s natunr to the 
fiighcsr and malting the very' best of one's dramy. There is wt 'more imponartt and 
"less iitiportaiit.’ m> fine and coarse, ' says Qi'cng Vi. 

’•lie keepi to the [iU« where he is and rejoices Iti die daily roujid - Yet bis inioil 

wanders freely away to be ifl direct contatt with ticavn and Earth and all things, and 
in conipJcte accord w Uh wTiat !i above and ttdow,' says Qtu Edai, 

Comhism 

At this poioi it ts well to reiceratc the wjming already made at the 
beginning of this article, namely, that the thought patterns we liavc been 
describing, while definitely typical of Chinese thinking on a sophisti¬ 
cated and philosophical level, are not necessarily always equally i>pical 
of titiiiking on other less sopWscicated lei-’cls; sonictintes, indeed, cases 
of obvious contradiction occur." With this WTittiing in mind, let us now 
try to recapitulate OUT findings. 

TIic universe, according to prevailing Cihinese philosophical rh in king. 
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is a liirmonioiwly funcftoiting organism consisting of an orderly bier- 
ardiy of mrcrrekied parrs and forces, which, though unequal in their 
status, are all equally essential for the total process. Change is a rnai ked 
feature of this prucess, yet in it there is nothing haphazard or casual, for 
it follows a fixed patteni of polar oscillation or cyclical remm; in either 
case these is a denial of forvi'ard movement, save in proximate terms 
only. 

Tltis cosmic partem is self-contained and sdf-op era ling. It unfolds 
itself because of its oum inner necessity and not because it is ordained 
by any external volitional power. Not surprisingly, therefore, Chinc.se 
Thinkers who liave expressed themselves on the subject are unanimous in 
rejecting the possibility that the universe may Itavc originated through 
any single act of conscious creation. Some, indeed, go still further and 
deny even the possibility of a more naturalistic process W'hctcby the 
universe has gradually evolved from a Linitary origin into the com¬ 
plexity it has today, I'Or these nten the universe is self-created and hcncc 
has alvi'ays existed and always w'iU exist as it docs now'. Such a belief 
that the cosmic process in its totality is eternal does not conflict with 
the possibility that the universe passes through alternating phases of 
integration and disintegration and, therefore, that our existing w'orld 
may be tuily one in a series of sucJi worlds, each representing one of the 
iniegrative periods. 

f luman In story belongs to the total cosniit process and, therefore, in 
the eyes of many Chinese, moves according to a similar cyclical pattern. 
Another and probably earlier Chitu^c view-, how-cver, secs antiquity as 
a golden age and all history smec that time as a steady process of human 
degeneration. Some rliinkers i^inbine the two theories by saying that 
history does indeed move in cycles bur that we moderns happen to be 
bving during the downswing of one such cycle. Regardless of which of 
these jiitcrpretatiotts is accepted, it is evident that all of them reject the 
idea of historical progres.i. meaning by this a process of progressive 
improvtmenr. 

'Iltougli the universe is self-acting and nor guided by any volitional 
pt>w'er, it is far from l«ing merely a mcehanistic universe. Indeed, the 
very fact that its movcmeitts resuli in life is enough to show that in them 
must be a pnneipJe of goodness. More than this, however, even what we 
humans regard as evil—for example, death—is, from a higher point of 
view, an integral pan of the total ct^mic process and tlierefore in¬ 
separable from what we choose to call goodness. In short, whatever is 
m the urn verse must be gixxi, simply because it ir, 

'rhe vital link between the nonhuman and human worlds is man's 
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nature, and it necessarily follows from the foregoing that this nature 
must be equally good for all Tf, nn'enheless, some men fail 10 actualize 
the potenrialhies of their nature, this is because of their inadequate un¬ 
derstanding of how the universe operates. This deficiency, however, 
can be removed through education and self-cultivation, so that die pos- 
sibilit)' always exists in theory—though admittedly the chances of it.s 
cv'CT being actualized in practice arc remote—for all men without Ofccp- 
rion to achieve sagehood. It thus becomes clear that evil, in Chinese 
eyes, is not a positive force in itself. It is, from one point of view\ 
simply an inherent factor in the universe or, from another, the result of 
man's temporary distortion of the universal harmony, 

Huntan society ts, or at least should be, a leflcetion of this haimony. 
Hence it too is ait ordered hierarchy of unequal components, all of 
which, however, have their essential function to perfotm, st* that the 
result is a co-operative human harmony, Tliis means that the ideal so¬ 
ciety' is one in which each individual accepts his ostm social position 
without complaint and performs to the best of his ability the obligations 
attached to that position. Here there seems ro be a conflict between this 
emphasis on social stability and a belief—implied in the doctrine of the 
potential perfectibility of all men—in social mobility. The two arc 
reconciled, however, by upholding the sanctity of the class stiucrarc, 
yet at the same rime recognizing the possibility of social movement for 
particular individuals. The Chinese examination system was a unique, 
though imperfect, attempt to give substance to this compromise on the 
practical Ict'cL 

War, as the most violent disrnpter of social harmony, is, of course, 
opposed by all save a very feu- Chinese thinkers. Even those who have 
condoned it as a sometimes necessary instrument have never attempted 
to glorify it—at least on the philosophical level—as has sometimes been 
done in the Wfcsr, 

Cutting across both the human and the natural worlds there are, in 
Chinese ihinking, many antithetical concepts, among w'hich we have 
discussed dvose of man and nature (Heaven, or T*irri), being and non- 
being, quiescence and movemenr, the yin and the yong, and li (“Prin¬ 
ciple’') and ch'i (“Ether"). In each of these dualisms the Chinese mmd 
commonly shows a preference for one of the nvo component elements 
as against the other. At the same time, howwcf, it regards both of them 
as coinplcmcntaiy ami necessary' partners, interacting ro form a higher 
synthesis, rather than as irreconcilable and eternally warring opposites. 
Thus here ag ain dicre is a manifestation of rive Chinese tendency to 
merge unequal components so as to create an organic harmony. 
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The Sa|C is the man wlio to the highest degree succeeds in merging 
these seeming opposites in himself- As portrayed by the Nco-Taoists 
and Buddhists, he jn so doing follows a cycle-like course of withdrawal 
and return, leading him first from the world of the ordinary to the world 
of the sublime, but then back once mote to the world of ordinary affairs. 
Among the Neo-Confiicianists, owing to their intense concern for hu¬ 
man relatiomihips. rius idea of withdrawal ts not stressed. Nevertheless, 
they agree with the Other cu'o schools that the Sage is both this-worldly 
and other-worldly, both active and quiescent, so that in him die highest 
synthesis is achieved. 

Though relatively few of these thought patterns occur equally in all 
the schools we have been discussing, they nevertheless seem sufficiently 
to complement each other as to fotm in their totality a honiogeneous 
world view. This homogeneity, nanirally, did not spring into being 
overnight. It is the product of a long Oi olution, in the course of which 
certain ideas, and with them entire schools, have been sloughed off, 
leaving others to interact upon one another during many centuries. Most 
important in this process have been Confucianism, Taoism, the Y 'm-ymg 
and Five Klemenrs schools, and Buddhism, all conmbuiing to Nco- 
Confucianism, which thus in a very real sense may be regarded as a 
surnmation and synthesis of what had gone before. 

It is significant how- frequently those thinkers who diverge from one 
of the strands of thought w e have been discussing diverge frtim others 
as well. The l-egalists, for example, w'cre exceptiunal in their pessi¬ 
mistic view of human nature, approval of warfare, indifference to any 
meaningful partem of history (though as practical men they stressed the 
need for polirical change), and reliance on force rafher than suasion to 
achieve an ordered class society. It is nor surprising that as a school they 
totally disappeared, even though certain of their ideas were institution¬ 
ally perpetuated in later rimes, 

Hsun Tzii. likewise, believed ihar man is bom evil, stressed the 
separateness of man from nature, and held a peculiarly static view of 
history. Despite his enormous immediate influence, his ideas on all three 
points, especially the first and second, were ultimately rejected in favor 
of those of Mencius. 

Later on, in Buddhism. W'e sec that the Mere Ideation school, which 
denied rhe equal possibility to all men of achieving Buddhahood, also 
said virtually nothing about the role of the cnlighrent^ being in the world 
of suffering humanity. In other aspects as well (notably its extreme 
subjective idealism), this was the most Indian and least Chinese of ail 
Buddhist schools in China. Buddhism itself, for that matter, despite its 
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enormous influence, ultimarcly declined in China owing ro ihc incom- 
pattbiltn' of some of its ideas with the prevailing Chinese inidkctuat 
paiiem. 

Centuries later we see that Whng Fu-chih, who belieii'ed in historical 
progress, also preached natioiiaiism and the oontjucst of the barbarians 
in the name of manifest desrinv. And. Anallv^ in the second half of the 
nineteenth century^ we find a gfottp of men—K.’ang Yu-wei, T’ati Ssfi- 
t'ung. and, to a lesser extent, Liao P'ing—who. under obvious Wratem 
influence, break sharply with tradition by affirming historical progress 
and predicting a future classless society. 

As for Tung Chnng-shu two thousand years earlier, he presents some 
ciirions conrra 4 . 1 ictions. On the one hand, he is a firm believer in the 
interrelationship of man and nature and the operation in both spheres of 
recurring cycles. On the other, his attitude toward hicivcn seems at 
times to be 3 throwback to a much earlier, personalistic conception 
which, though once general in China, liad already by the time of Mo Tzb 
become somewhat old-fashioned. 

To attempt any detailed comparison between the ptev'aiHng world 
\'icw of Cihinese thinkers and \\fcsteni thought patterns would require 
fiir mote sjiacc than is here available. Nor would it be easy in view of 
the enormous di vcpslty of Western thought in different times and places, 
and the consequent difficulty of determining what, if any, have been its 
prevailing pattcm.s. Because of this diversity, it is quite possible that 
Western parallels con be found for many, if not most, of the Chinese 
concepts W'c have been discussing. Chinese cyclical theories of the cos¬ 
mos, for example, are reminiscent of those of Ana.vinlander and other 
Greek thinkers; the Chinese approadi to good and evil suggests die 
attitude found in Stoic pantheism; and the Confiician theory of society is 
curiously similar to that found in medieval turopean thinking." 

To anempt isolated comparisons of this sort, however, is a rather 
fruitless task, for W'hat really counts is the impact of the two bodies of 
ideas—Chinese and Western—-in their totality rather than in their parts. 
And. if wc examine this total impact, two conclusions emerge. One is 
the much greater homogeneity and total internal consistency of the 
Chinese w'otld view, as compared with the many thought systems of the 
W'est, while the other is the enormous qualitative difference between the 
two—a difference most pronounced, of course, in the case of modern 
Western thought, bur which goes as far back as andenr Greece. Among 
the points of difference which, on the Western side, seem to be par¬ 
ticularly significant, may be cited the belief in a divine act of creation 
and a divine Power who decrees taws for a universe subordinate and 
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external to himselF; ao^agoni^tic dualisms of the good-aJid-cvil or Hght- 
and-darkncss type; originat sin, predestination, and personal salvation; 
individual and class snuggle, gloriflcacion of war* and belief in historicaJ 
progress. 

It is worth noting, however, that \\extern thinking, paTticuhrly in 
such fields as physics, has in recent years tended to move away from 
some of these traditional concepts toward attitudes and techniques which 
superficially, at least, bear marked similarity to some of those wc have 
seen for Cliina. Thi^ phenomenon is notedt for example, by Lily Abegg 
in the recent psychological study she has made on Chinese and Japtiese 
thinking.^* In this work she particularly cialls attention to what she calls 
**thc 'uew‘ thought fonn* which h now being talked about in sdentific 
circles/' and which is described by her as '"based on the fxjmpicincntariry 
principle, that k to sa)% on the feet that rwo diametrically opposed 
staiemetits can be made about the same tiling, both of which can be 
proved and are correct/* 

Til is new approach, she points out* has led some modem scieniisrs 
into making such paradoxical sea cements as; ''7'he w^orld is not realty 
finitCT neither is it, on die other lumd, really infinite'’*—^ statement ir- 
rcsistably reminding us of C'hi-rsang'$ postubtions about being and rton- 
bcing in his Theory of Double Truth (see Sec. 6 , above). How'cvcr, as 
also stressed by Dr. Abcgg, the road foilt>w-ed by the West in order to 
reach iiuch femiularions h radically dijfereni from that taken by the 
ancient Chinese thinkers' 

Wlicrtit in the hru ettac fmodem physics] it is a miiutr of dr^twiny iht linsti con- 
clminn fntiii fbmiaJty kigieal prcmriici, in fhe liittrt case [Chinese ihinkiiig| it is a 
question of the rautii of a totil vhcw gf [Kings ind rntit thinkiiig. Modem physiu nr- 
rivH at ttiwe cnndiisimu frtPin the outside, the Em Asuji from the iiuidc. Proceedifig 
froiTi plunlity, niDdrm physici thuu finds itsrif faced with an incontpfehmisibk tmity 
imJ 13 ccitipclEed to imkc pntdoxical statcmmis about it, whiEc [lie East Asisn^ pro¬ 
ceeding ftoiti unity, hjt ktui™ for » very long time that it is not posaibk to niakt other 
ihao parado:ticil statonents about unit)’. 

On the !i0cia[ side, though C^onfuctan politic^] and todal ttiought is 
miles removed from that of a modern dctniTcraric society, it is nctcithc- 
Icss Interesting ro note that modem VV'estem psychology and sociology 
arc moving away from the extreme emphasis on individualism and eom- 
petttian onJ reaching a position more akin to the Chinese ideal of an 
integrated social organism based on co-operation. Confucianism, despite 
its many glaring defects to our modem eyes, proved itself remarkably 
well adaptcti to its own agrarian society and in certam respects provided 
more consistertt and equitable answers to the problems of human reJa- 
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tions rhan, l« us say, did ancient Greek thinking on tJie subject. Thus 
it is a rather cunous fact that in ancient Greece, where there was democ¬ 
racy for the few, there was also slavery for the many, whereas in ancient 
China, where there was no democracy a$ we think of it, there was also 
very little slavery. 

Of course, in all comparisons of this sort, we should never forger the 
enormous gap between ideas and practice in China—for example, it cer¬ 
tainly did nor help the Chinese peasant in his dealings W'ith a rapacious 
landlord to be told that human nature is good. Sijiiilar gaps, however, 
have likcwn.se always existed in our W'cstcm world, Chinese thinking 
provided a modus vivendi for its people during one of the longest spans 
of human history', bm in the process it failed to provide for “progress," 
and todav it is inevitable that it should be cast aside. W'^stern thinking 
has given the world such progrew. but it has also brought it catasirophc, 
from which it is too early as yet to say wiicrher we shall finally escape. 

Rather than attempting value judgments of this sort, however, it is 
more appropriate in a study sucii as this to suggest possible reasons u/jj 
Chinese diinklng developed along the lines it did. ,\t this point the temp¬ 
tation is strong to make a link between such thinking and the natural, 
social, and iiistitudonal environment of Chinese civilization. There arc, 
for example, the facts that Chinese civilization, though nor so autoch¬ 
thonous as once supposed, was founded and thereafter developed in rela¬ 
tive isolation from any other civilizations of comparable level} that this 
Was done by a rather homoGcncous people, both racially and linguisti¬ 
cally; that their terrain was a large continental land mass* much of it 
plain and most of it remote from the sea, verj' unlike the mountainous 
and indented peninsulas and islands of the Aleditcirancan peoples; diat 
this terrain led them very early toward a strongly monocultural vvay of 
life, based almost cxdusjvely on the intensive growing of grain; that, 
according to one well-known hj'pothesis* in order to develop this mode 
of life very for in the dry North China climate, the Chinese were 
obliged to instruct e.ttensivc irrigation works, which in tnrti required 
the establishment of organized political control over large masses of 
manpower, thus cnccuiaging the foitnation of a strongly hureaucratjc 
stare, that, as a consequence, commerce and oil;er nonagrarian private 
enterprise foiled to make significant growth, so that the Chinese cities 
became centers of poll deal power rather than of an independent indus¬ 
trial-mercantile tioufgcoisie; and, finally, that the Chinese, because of 
their concentration on this way of life, became extraordinarily aware of 
the seasonal rhythm of nature, which, ia North China, is marked by a 
remarkable docklike regnlarity. 
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Ail these features distinguish China sharply from ancient Greece, as 
well as from bter European culture as a whole. Yet here we come face to 
face with a consideration tvhidi should give ns pause: the fact that some 
of the Western conceptions seemingly most antithetical to tho.se of 
China—notably those of a universe created and controlled by a divine 
being, or of V'arious antagonistic dualisms—are not of European origin 
at all but go bach to rhe cultural complex of the ancient Near Fast. And 
yet, socially aitd politically speaking, this Near Eastern cultural com¬ 
plex, at least from the superficial view of a nonspccialisf, seems to re¬ 
semble more closely what is sometimes called the “oriental Inireaucratie 
state,“ of which China Is a prime example, than it does the patterns of 
Greece and Europe. How, then, on the grounds wq have here postulated, 
arc the sharp ideological differences just mentioned to be explained? 

Most writers have simply ignored such problems by speaking vaguely 
and sometimes mystically about the “oneness of the Orient.'* .A very 
feu', however, notably F. S, C, Northrop, have perceived thar vast 
ideological differences separate Eastern from ^Ves^em A.sia and so have 
chosen to group Indian with Ciiincsc thinking, on the niic hand, as 
against Near Eastem-European thinking, on the other. As yci almost 
nolwdy has pointed out that India and China, despite certain undoubt¬ 
edly strong ideological similarities, also display difTercnces which, in the 
final analysis, mat' be e<iually significant. To cIec only a few c*amplest 

\Vhercas India is fijtticd (hr its religions and has always exalted its 
priestly class, China has produced no world religion, was already in 
early rimes dominated by a strongly secular trend, and possessed no 
important priesthood prior to the advent of Buddhism. Whereas the 
Indians have a rich epic litcrarurc and mythology, the Chinese has'c very 
little of cither. The C^hincse, on the other hand, have been meticulous 
recordenr of historical events and undoubtedly possess the largest hts- 
toncal literature of any long-lived people, whereas the Indians have been 
notoriously unhiscoricat. Tlic Chinese have shown a genius for political 
organization, so that they have repeatedly created durable empires often 
extending fltr beyond the liorders of China proper, whereas the Indians 
only rarely and briefly have succeeded in uniting the Indian subcon- 
lircnt- Tire Indian caste system lias no parallel in Chinese social think¬ 
ing, even though, as we have seen, Confucianism emphasizes the hier¬ 
archical structure of society. Finally, as for Indian philosophy, some of 
its conspicuous concepts have been reincamauon. life as suffering, 
iVinwiJ, subjective idealism, and the universe as atomistic, anardtic, 
and unorganized; it has also produced a well-developed system of logic. 
All these ideas were unknown In China prior to Btiddhism, and the near- 
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cst Chinese approach to a system of iogic was that of the Mohisrs, who, 
howwer, were speedily forgotten. Can we then safely accept these 
many widely divergent ideological manifesratjons as products ofessen- 
rially similar ways of thinking or of a common world out look r 
TTiis is nor the place to go into a detailed analysis of differences such 
as these, nor is this writer tiualihed to do so. VV'hat he would like to sug¬ 
gest, ho\n’eveT, IS that Chinese thought needs not only to be studied in- 
remally but also comparatively and that such comparative study, in 
order to be most fruitful, should nor be limited to China and the West 
alone, IdeaJly, it should also include the thought systems of other major 
civilizations, as well as, possibly, some of tlie prehterate peoples, I'ur- 
chermore, if it is to achieve Its real purpose, it must study these thought 
systems in the full context of their institutional background (social 
political, and cconoinic) rather than merely in vattto. 

This, of course, is a gigantic vindcrtaking, for which, no douLt, data 
on the individual systems concerned are as yet inadetjuate. llotvcvcr, as 
a possible first step in its direction, thought might be given to the feasi¬ 
bility of preparing a small list of key concepts or themes, Ibrmulatcd 
with sufficient flexibility so ibat they could l>e applied to all the thought 
systems concerned, Hy using them as a guide, it might then be possible 
to extracT from these systems a body of data which, being grouped 
around a common set of rhemes. M ould be sufficiently homogeneous to 
lend itself readily to coinparirive analysis. 

NOTES 

* Bj«LJar.Ksi>HiCA]. Non.—A few OtIium worki, became of the brevity of thfif 
chapfer or pra^nph diviiiottt, arccirtxl nitiipiy accoftbrip to tbew divisions, as folioVi'>: 

Hlf CjOrtloCTETi tk/ .Ufrfil 

/j»w=j3 Minfhii 

TIvc folIcn’L'itig wcirks. avaibbic m Wesrcm nransJatJtjnf, iuvt: betft ciii^J acd^rdbiy 
TO dtese tran^ilati'LDnJ,, whose wortiing^ lujwei'LT. has oftm Iimti TtifKtificd by mt \n rhe 
inrtrcscs of coissmency -nr i^isner accaracy: 

fliwfr e/ Jiiiwn lje|gv\ rmvbti^Ki itt tfj ikr lim, Vol. XVi cii.j 

Oxfnrd, 

fiorfk c/ f^rj Shjffg: J J* t- Ptfvvtimlak, Tltr Ijr^J ska/f^ (I awhinn, WIK) 

i t. A- GUli, Tvi Shanghai p Lfl2*> 

thufr-^T^: H. H. [Jtili*, t'fir 1 / K/«wKf fLaniiQn» 

Ch'vn^h'ni: HithjrJ Wiihe3iTu Frukhni mJ Hfrhr det Lv Fu (jeru, 1^2^) 
U^rziS: Vk P. \^dp Tiy Ethk^ fW/rimf IVerks .VfndM <EwCMvjnn, )9Z9) 

Scf^-ctiin't Lm, or Ehjo: Uchcnrlul, 7'^ Uoa^ CPtt|ianij, 

Wjng Ch'uiig^* f im or AlfnaJ Forkc. f*im iZ vnii-: icrlin and 

Ijondbrt. 191217 and \m 
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Sboq-ami 0^rnTcnjtiiK$+ Krtdoiclc GocxIrTdi Htfnfce+ Tjfcf 

ttj ^Chkage niod LcEfulrtit 

Liing, Of Cmtifttndr Jimtt Leg^'i umoihdofl in Sj£*fd Bo&h sf fkt Esit^ VbL 

XXV it fOxfoid. !SaJ>. pp. 24ff-lKP. 

\]my whtiT wtifJu, ufi 3 viiiUb]< m VVtsrerri tntnttaiion, aft* for the $ake of eas)^ 
re^cnncir^ tttcd accnrdiHg fo rhc tjitKinricinx tiiadc fmm them in Fung Vu-lan* Hisim 
cf Chhirst Fhih'ft^fhy^ mniiatod frorn the C^nae hy Derk Bfid<i& fPrinccfOtv Prince- 
im UniytTiiJcv Press, \9S2-5^}. Tte viuo volLiinci uf riu* work arc referred t& dr 
"Fung r and ^^Fung 3." 

L Joseph NcedKam, "Hyman Lavs and Laws of Mature in China and the VWsr/' 
tbr Hhmy Idm^ XII Q^fD, F-3f>. 1^2 JO. 

lt\ making rhis con era sr hei^vccn rhe Chinese u-orid view anJ ihe Wesrem concept 
of the "Lav* of MaTurc^'' what Nqcdham i s coiKcniifd vpih tht Western side li, of 
course^ the tradltiottal body of theological belief associated with the words "Laws of 
Nafutc'^ and not thcduinged maning js^uiricd by this tetn^ m rather recent rimea- At 
fcj the flicolo^ical concept, he points oyf {^p. rft-i p. }}; “VVirhtwt doubt one of the 
olslcir nofirifu of Wci^tcm dvilii^rioo was that just ai carrhly frnpcrial bv'givcfts cn- 
acird Codes of positive ktv, to be obej^cd hy meri’, to ilso the cckvtiral and supreme 
fadond creator ddiy had kid down a series of kvt which niiut be obeyed hy inincfa.lj, 
cry^ttalfi, plants, animalf and the stars in thdr cotirses-"' E sew here (p. 22^?) he lercssct 
the fact that '“^in the out bo k of medm^d science there 1*^ of course^ no residue of the 
notions of coniirmnd and <^vxy in the lawns' of Nature, They ^fe now thought of as 
litansnail rt^ubtitica.^" 

2. Cf. the many similar c^uotatiotis in I^tng h PP* 132-85, 

L Fjntx)dimcfirs, respectively^ of light, hear* rrutciilinity, movemenf. dryness, etc., 
and of darkness^ cold, femininiu^ quitfcciLCCT w cm css, ete. 

4. Ck*kn md ate the tiamej of ihc rw^o ^irfmary of the siaty-four hexagrams iti 
die Bflpt ifj C^isges and arc graphic representalions of the yinig and yis, respeerivetv. 

I. Cr the many sEUiilar tpiotaiions in Fung L pp 

6. Hu Sbih, Dftrhfmirnt <?/ dw L^gka! Mfihsd m ,4ii:Afijf Chiffa fShanghai, t92S>^ 
pp. 1J4-36. 

7. A Uttlc almanac contained both in rhe Lv-thih Ck*fi^{h*iu ^compikd just prtor 
TO 2J5 and in the ^lightly later Eo^k cj Ktrrs. 

B. Cf. the rKposition in Fung 3. chap. L sees. 4-f. and cispecially iSit= diagram on p- 
ZSr For the qiJDtatKm tec p. 24. 

9. Cf. fhe Lti-fklh Ckruthfh^m (V, 1; Wiihetm, p. JS); *'Grcai Oneness produced 
the Tvt) Forms. The Twn Forms produce the yrtt and y4fsg*'i the Book oj Ch^ftg^ 
(Appendix fir? l-fggc. P^ the there h the Sopreme Oliimiie, w^hich 

produced (he Tw^ Forms" j the fftdai-njn-rtai^s seven stages of eosmogonic evolutigin 
(chap. 2i Mofgan, pp. |H3)i Tung Chim-shu'i Tuan^ or "Origin," which "existed 
bc^e Heaven and Earrfi^" (Fung 2^ p. 20)? Vang Hiiurig^f (SI sx.-aji. IB) Hmm, or 
"i\ty 5 tcry," which linderwOT fuccesrive friprriic divlsiont whereby rr evolved: inro 
the rhra nine thms, tw«ir)"-tevert pit, and cighty-onc fkit (Fung 2, pp. 140-42)* 
Chou Tun^yi^i (IOI7--71) famous IT a ("Diagrani of ihc Supreote Uitimatc"), 

which graphically portrays the stages of cosmic evoiudon, iH^intilng with the Supreme 
Oldmitc, and passing through the yin and yjttg, tike Five Elements, and thup to all 
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things (Fu3ig 2+ pp. 4l5-1fS)i fliid, ^inlUy^ Yen Vclin't (I6M-I7{>tj \^y of Hersven* 
whidi atts thfouih Tht ytn and y^g to produce die (mir powera, u-hich^ in mm, bjr 
meanr of ihdr dxfotn forms of Iran slbrmd non, prodoce ihiny-rwo hade condiciens or 
factors, tiic reniJi of t^fiich all lihifigs arise 2, 61^3$), 

10. Cf, the convcrsaiiofi between the shadow and the pcitnmbri (chapH 2$ Giles, pi 
32) and the diflinilt passage (chapn 22; GileSt 2^|) b^inningi whar disced 

prior 10 Heaven and Etrsh a diiitg?'* 

U. AcrusJly rhit coftimOTcary teems to ha^-c b«B the jsoiot work of Kuo Hsitng and 
Hsiang Hsin (fa. 22i-rc^. 300), biic for the $ahc of com-cfiicncc we will refer to it here 
simply under the former's name. 

LZ. Note by Bodde in Fung t, p. 2J7» 

ih For an «cprcsiion of this theofy in Chincjc Buddhism «e TsBng'ini (730-840 
ii quoted rn die Oincie edition (Shanghai, 1914) of Fung 2. 791^ (revisoJ at this 
jfflint for the FnglitK edition, in which* diercfore, this passage does not appear). 

14. For Shao^i theory see Fung 2^ pp^ 409--74, and for Chu Hsi's aoeepnnec of it 
cee Fung 2, pp. S49-50. 

IK "^Pushing backward, (w*c see that) rbere hai never been a lime W'hcn there ha* 
noi been ihc Ethcfi and cuming forward, ihai there will iie%er be a time when Ir is not 
here. Being contncicd, it then passes from fton-bdng" to ‘being,* iw chrs 'being" does 
not result in (pcrmanait) being; being expanded, it chen passes from "being" to 'noc- 
being,' but this "tion-befog" docs not result in fpermanent) non-being'' (Fling 2, p. MCO* 

Ifi. '1n rhe grea i process of cvolurioniiy change iherc ii only the wngle Fther* which 
cimiiaies cv'tryw'herc withoiir inrermptfOn. .. . and so ooncinues in an endless ^ele. 
. .. The Sage, because this process of rise and falf nm er losei its ^ojiicnec and order, 
refers to it as Principle (ii>“ (Fung 2, |ip, 640-41), 

17. TTiere w-is a dispute during the Han dynasty as to W'hethcr or not the Oi"in had 
bcHi a legidirLaie dynasty, and ihcrcfore whether or ikh ic had really enjoyed the sup- 
jxjri of (he elcntnir w arcr. It will bt noti«d that the scquorcc of the clefuents! here given 
differs from that as corTclatod w ith the seasons (sec See. I), m which wood (symbofii- 
]ng new^ plant growth) goes with spring, fire (symbotizjng hear) with iummer, ac- 

te. Fang 2, pp, 62™63^ For an csposiiion of Tung's whole theory of qrelea sec 
Fung 2* chap. 2k sec. 1. 

[9. Cf. his Ijm or Cri/Maf chaps. 56 and 57 fForkc, 1, 471-76; 11, 

ZOO). 

20. Book of Lord Shmg^ chap. 1 (Olij-vendak, pp. 192-71). 

2J. Cf. rhe exposition in Fong 2, pp. 02-fll4, 

22, Cf Hsi ivtn-fu C^'uim-i/pjn Ch^iFUtk F^The Philosophy of Wang Ch'uan- 
shan") (Shanghai, 1956), Parr IL It ihntdd be noted that though Wang's iheorj^ of 
historical progress ma kes him t|mrc cxecptintial in d« tm| range of Chinese philosciphy, 
certain rimibr tendendes are ditecmible in a foiv tuher scholars of hii acid ihe next 
eennuy, such as Ku Vas-wii (E61I-S2). Hwang Tsiuig-Kii (161£H9f), and Oung 
Hsudi-cfa'eng (t738-l80j)< 

21. a. Fung 2, pp. 679^1. 

24. Cf Fung 2, pp. 7tO-H, csp. the tibk on p. 7H. 

21^ Cf, pfc«dtng seeriofl for Tan's theory' of the yj-f'd or ether, and Sec* 4* near 
ettd, for hia reference m ''the Milknniom spoken of in lA^cstcm books.'’ 
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Cf. Fung pp. 657^3, and+ for rhe ctHupirison of Tai with Hs^iin Tzfi^ pp« 
6*9-72. In his fheojy of The narure, Tat wat antidparal tn pan by O'en Oi^ikh 
OW-77) . Cf. Fun^ 2. pp. 659HiO. 

27. Furg Wji-lan goci so far as to aSicit fhal "Haun Tzu's Heaven . • . diilcts en- 

rirol)^ fmm drat cf ■Vlenciits^ laasmocK as it conTaina no ethical principle'^ (Fimg h p. 
286). This statcmefir* howri^cf, it noM hcfc acpiicitly ctnitlimiod by Hauit TiO himself, 
being tnerdy inferenriai ^oni hia total philosophy. In fact, ic strons to be contradicced 
by 3 pmge in Hsun Titfi't nineioHiih cliapier {lhb$, p, 223)* in vt-hich, m rlit oqurc 
of describing the H (rirrs+ riruals, nulet of correcr behaviof* tradidonal niorej, cfe-)i 
he givci to tlnan s coanne sigrtificanct;: are ih^t u-hcfcby Heaven and Eairh 

imirc, whereby the sun and moon arc bright, whereby the four icasoiu follow^ their 
sequence, wheicby the Etunmovc in their couracs, wlicrcby all things prosper, wdicrcby 
love and hatin] arc [ctiipercd^ whereby joy and artger Itcep their proper place-” 

The inyscical tone of thij? passage, how-ft'cr, accords poorly with Edsun Tafl^a usual 
humanistie -emitIociIc Indeed, at the i-cry beginning of the same chsprer in w’tiich it 
appearg CHnbs, p. 2I3T F^sun T^O gives an entirely rstionalistic explanacion for the 
origin of die li, saying that they were onj^inaily insiiinieil by the early kmga in order 
CD put an end to human ilisorder. On the other hand, the passage is tcminisecnE of cef- 
tain nurtapliystcal inrerpraadons of the ii f^und in such f^nfneian entnpilatinns a$ the 

Chh f>t l^k fl/ Him (see Fung I, pp. J4 J^E4) . Aj a tnarter of fact^ ir happens to be 
one of several psuges in die whidi alw appeat ahnoM verlMriiti either in the 

IJ Ciii ur the ebsely analogous 7>r Ii Qt. Tlie rhc:tis has already been jilvaitci?dH 
on giTHinds ocher than thoie givat licre, ihat all or moii of inch passages do noE avtUAlly 
tflfnc froai I fsiin TzS'j hand at ail but have been incorpOfUEed at a Jatcr tirra: into the 
work jiQw bearing hl\ njuit ffoiii these nnulistic teats, rather than the ofiier way 
rouiiiJk as traditionally assumed. See Yang Viiii-ju in Lo Ken-rse Ku Sitih Pitn (^‘A 
SyrnposEuni on ^Ancient Quncser HiBiory,*' V'bl. VI IShanghai. 193S]), pp. 118-42. 

28. Cf. ”On the Ficplanation of RctribuiHMi,” by I-Tui-yuan in w-tiieh, 

after citing such acts, he cuneludes: '"Thus die icrrihtirions of pnmshniciit or blessing 
dtqNmd upon what are stimulated by eme's own (mental} actividcl.TJicr are W'har rhev 

acourding to these siiniuh, which rc^isnn ) rhar ther arc auionutiCr Bv 
aiiTomaiic 1 mean that the}' result Ihmi our influcnec. How ihen ean thev be the 
work of iome other ^Syjttetioui Rulerr” (Fung 2, p 274). Cf. abo ihc iibtli-coLruiy 
O'an (7.en) tiirmh, HsJ-yiirt, w]ki, on btiing asked whtihef certain aetf were ilnfitl 
Of not, replied : “b cannot ddiuituly be $aiil that they' are sinfid or not sinful, Whether 
there is ain or not depends on the man. . . . Tlie tuind sJiouLI be like i vmd einpriticsi. 

llten tu what can iin have mwchincftt?" (Ftuig Z, p. 4(H)- Cf. See. C Iwlow . 

29. Fung 2, pp, 64+46. In tire following eauury a somewhat lirnlkr vitW' \vuni 
e,^prc$«d by Tai Oten tcf. Ftuig 2, p^v 666-68}. \h poiiuul out by Fung Yu-lau, ftow'- 

neitlief nun wholly ^uLcrednJ in arnuling cvrniiii Ifigioi inconsSafcnries in their 
altcmpts to break luay fftmi Chu IlsiV tysteni. 

Cf. alio ih El. Dubi, ffii \im£4^ if Am ifm 

J927)p diap. aiv on "Inequalityv” which h an cxcellcfli capcksitkin uf the whole 
fucian j^rproach to the tubjcd^ 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF NEO-CONFUCIANISM 


W, THEODCftS BABY 

Fkom the earliest times Confucianism has been concerned primarily 
with the problems of men living together. Even questions of tndividu^ 
ethics, upon which it has said much, have been approached largely with 
a view to political and social requirements. This is because its spokes¬ 
men in classical times directed (heir teachtiigs to prospective officials 
and because Confucianism in various forms has represented a state creed 
or cult for cenmrics. Yet study of the Confucian tradition after the 
ctasslcal period Itas tended to overlook the development of its political 
and social doctrines and their relation to those teachings which became 
die official orthodoxy through incorporation into the civil service ex¬ 
amination system. This has been especially true of that vast intellectual 
movement which was launched in die early years of the Sung dynasty, 
during the eleventh century aj)., and which continued to exert a pre¬ 
ponderant Influence in China down to modem times. 

There are several reasons for such neglect of this imporcaijc aspB-xr of 
Chinese thought in later centuncs. The new metaphysical, psychologi¬ 
cal, and ethical theories of the Sung period, together forming the basis of 
U'hat we now call “Neo-Confucianism," have been of more lasting sig¬ 
nificance, since they transcend the time and place of their creation. 
That Western students of Chinese tliought should have been attracted 
first to riiis aspect of the revival was namral. Centuries ago the Japanese 
and Kor eans were similarly attracted to the pKibsophical writings of 
Chu llsi and his school and were deeply influenced by them. 

Another reason for the greater interest in Neo-Confudanistn Im been 
the tendency to attach special importance to whatcY'cr seemed new in 
the thought of a given period. Neo-fjonfucianism was clearly a new* 
development, borrowing much from Buddhism and Taoism in order to 
supplement and expand the teachings received from the classical ex¬ 
ponents of this school, whereas the more practical thought of the Sting 
school seemed, on the surface at least, to follow traditional lines, dealing 
with age-old Chinese institutions and with social problems which had 
been often met and handled in the same way before. 

The study of Confucian political thought has also suffered from die 
general disAvor in which this school lias been held recently by those 
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who have attributed to it all the evils and weaknesses of the old onder in 
China. A reflection of this is the vkw that Confucianism w as inherently 
reaciionaty and sterile, so that little of importance was thought or done 
in the political and social spheres, tjnforcuriatcly this impression has too 
oJtcn been confirmed by tlic few^ modern stndents who have sought to 
dispel it, since they have been protie, especially in writing for a^ Western 
audience, to riiink of Chinese political thinkers as something of a marvel 
if only they approximated the ideas of an influential Wfestem writer. 
Such anempts to rehabilitate Chinese thought have usually been self- 
defeating, On close examination the thinker inquesuon has proved to be 
more deeply immersed in his own tradition than was originally sup¬ 
posed. so that the resemblance to Western writers w'as largely super¬ 
ficial, or else his originaliry could nor be seen in its true proporuons so 
long as the traditions from whicli he departed remained poorly utidcr- 
sto^. 

Even a cursory study of the (^fucian revival in the Sung, however, 
shows that its leading spokesmen were as vitally concerned with the 
immediate problems ofChinc.se society as with the ultimate problems of 
human life. Moreover, since some of the major problems and institutions 
of Chinese society have persisted in the same form for centuries and 
even today have by no means wholly changed, such a study helps to ex¬ 
plain why Confucian tradition should have a contuiucd relevance to the 
undersranding of Chinese society. In particular the early Sung Con- 
fiicianisrs gave their attenrion to the validity of the basic ethical doc¬ 
trines and ideals of their school when applied to the social and, political 
situation confronting them. The answers they gave to sonic of the ques¬ 
tions which arose rev'cal that a close relationship existed between Nco- 
Confueian doctrine and important political developments of the Sung pe¬ 
riod, such as the reforms of V\&ng An-shih. 

In this respect the Sung may be unique, for the scope and diversit)' of 
its intellectual life is wider than in some other periods of Chinese his¬ 
tory. Vet, despite the Neo-C^nfucian tendency in later dynasties to re¬ 
gard ethical and metaphysical questions as alone worthy of considera¬ 
tion, the fact remains that Confiidanists in oflficx w'ent on grappling 
with the problems of government, and individual writers of great stature 
still appeared to take up the challenge which these problons presented. 
Among the latter Huang Tsung-lisi and Ku Yen-wii may be cited as out¬ 
standing examples in the seventeenth century. To study Confiieian 
thought in this sphere involves special difficulties, since in the West 
[laiticularly we have only begun to study some of the key institutions 
whitdi were the subject of their discussions, and without such back- 
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ground studies it is diiliculc to appreciate the signi^cance of their work. 
But. a$ we progress aJong both fronts, institutional and inrellectual his- 
roiy cart coniribure much to each other and in the process enlighten us 
as to the true range, depth, and vitality of traditional Chinese thought. 

In the hicuFc, studies of this type should be of increasing unponance. 
For one thing they would throw new light on the original deposit of 
(jonlucian teaching, showing how the Classics were interpreted and 
their doctriiies applied in radically different circumstances from those of 
Confucius and Mencius. Funhemiorc, in their application to the histori¬ 
cal scene in China there ma)' be some lessons which have an indirect 
bearing on the problems of our own sodnety. For Instance, as our own 
govcmmctit has c.\panded its iunctions in recent decades, it has encoun¬ 
tered problems involving dvi! service, standards of competence and 
loyalty, corruption and factionalism in office, economic controls and red 
tape—problems which are nor new but have become far more acute in a 
vast and unwieldy bureaucracy. On these questions the Confucianists 
are better qualih^ to speak than many other writers in the past, since 
they have huul to ficc them for ccnrurics in their own highly centralized, 
bureaucratic government. Finally, study of the more practical aspeers of 
Chinese thought should be of value as a basis for studies in comparative 
thought. The same Confucian ideas take on new meaning and sig- 
niltcance when adapted to different social requirements in the later Chi¬ 
nese d^Tiastics. in Japan during the Tokupwa period, and in Korea 
under the Yi dynasty. Only when these dit'ergent experiences are as¬ 
sessed can the social implieatitms of Confucian doctrine be formulated in 
sufficiently general terms to be of use for broader comparative studies. 

The present survey of Sung thought is not the fruit of as ebse an 
acquaintance with the period as would be desirable in anyone attempting 
such an ambitious project. The wrircr has been led back to this period 
through his studies in the work of Huang Tsung-hsi, whose hisioiy of 
Cxinfiician philosophy in the Sung and Y'iian dynasties (Sinrg Vaan 
Hswh-^) served as the starting point for this investigation. It is to be 
hoped char others better qualified will pursue the subject to greater 
advantage. 

/. Hiui Vu and the Cojt/ufian Irihffiiamf of the Sung Scfioot 

No account of the early Sung school can begin without some niention 
of the late T ang writer, Han Vii (786-824), who became the patriarch 
of this school. Today the influence of Han Yii on Chinese thou^t is not 
always appreciated. Often he is regarded as merely a great prose stylist, 
and in histories of Cliiiiesc philosophy' his Importance is apt to be over- 
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looked because he made no original oontribudott to ihe speculative 
thought which dowered in the metaphysical systems of the Neo-Con- 
hician masters in the Sung, Tljcrc is some truth in what Fung ¥u-bn 
says about Han ¥'u’s incellectua] manifesto, On thf Origin ej ihe Wky 
(Yuan Tao). “Han Yii is primarily ^ous as one ofChma's great prose 
stylists, and there is little of purely philosophical interest in what he 
says here."' Nevertheless, it should be recognized that as an essayist 
Hon Vu was fer mote concerned with content than widi elegance of 
language and adopted the classical pfost style (Fw-rom) precisely be¬ 
cause it enabled him to state liis conviaions with greater eJarity and 
Ibrcc than did the ebborate parallel prose style of his day,* These con¬ 
victions may not be of “purely philosophical interest,’' since they have 
to do with immediate ethical and political problems, nor arc they original 
with Han Yu. And yet the forccfiil manner in which he advocated them 
made an indelible impression on generations of scholars and ofhdals who 
followed in the main stream of Cbnfucian thought, including many 
tliinkers whose philosophical views differed widely in other respects 
and many men ofatfairs who were largely unconcerned with philosophi¬ 
cal issues. Among these articles of belief which fonned a common legacy 
for most later CotihicianiGts, the following may lie cjred in particular: 

1. Uncompromising rejection of Buddhism and Taoism as subversive 
of public morality. 

2. Reasseition of Confucian ethics as essential to political stability 
and social wcibre. 

3- Confiician ethnocenrrism—the rejection of certain ideas as tn- 
hcrcntly evil because they are foreign. 

4. Formulation of Qinfucian orthodoxy in regard to texts and tran.s- 
mission. 

5. The importance of energetically upltolding this onhodox tradidou 
and asserdng its validity for later times, even against op[)osi[ion from 
the court and hostile public opinion. 

Of these characterisdc features of Han Yii's thought, perhaps only 
the last requires some explanation here.* His role as a defender and 
dcfinerofOmfucian orthodoxy is fairly W'cll knowm, but iris not usually 
recognized that in his time to cake up this role also put him in the posi¬ 
tion of a reformer and nonconformist. During the T’ang dynasty Bud¬ 
dhism and laoism, though to him insidious heresies, had frequently en¬ 
joyed the patronage of the court and had also won favor with many in- 
tcllccmah. To c^rpose them as Han Yii did sometimes involved paying a 
heavy price. When, for instance, he lemonstrarcd with the emperor 
against the bner’s intention to venerate publicly a supposed relic of the 
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Buddha. Han Yii narrowly soaped execuiion for hir forthrighEness and 
was subsequently banished from the court.* 

On the other hand, Confucian orthodoxy as he understood it was by 
no means generally accepted even by those classed as Conlucian schol¬ 
ars. Supposedly the imperial bureaueiacy remained a sttonghold of Con¬ 
fucianism even during the years when Buddhism and 'laoistti attained 
their greatest popularity, since entrance to the civil service was gen¬ 
erally limited to chose who qualified through the Confucian-style ex¬ 
aminations. Yet in actuality the civil sendee examinations, despite their 
Confucian provenance, did little to perpetuate the more vital teachings 
of this school, U is true that one of the many types of examination which 
candidates might elect to take in the T’ang dynasty wa.? devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the Confucian Classics (that for the mmg-ch'mg degree), but it 
stressed memoriiation of the texts and their commentaries, not an under¬ 
standing of their teachings * Toward the end of the dynasty scholars 
naturally enough looked upon this kind of “learning” with some con¬ 
tempt and preferred to seek the degree awarded to those proficient in the 
composititH) of prose and poetry (the rhin-rA/A degree). The effect of 
this was to fill the ranks of Chinese officialdom with men skilled, at writ¬ 
ing the prescribed forms of prose and poetry but not necessarily with 
able exponents of Confudan doctrine in the political sphere. Other 
writers in Han Yii's time strenuously cririeiKed this state of affairs and 
called for a change in the examining procedure so that less emphasis 
would be put upon memorization or literary skill and greater stress laid 
on compi^ension of the general meaning of the Classics and an appreci¬ 
ation of the W^y of the sage-kings—that is, Confucianism as a way of 
life and a guide to good government-* 

Han Yii too regarded Cbafueianism as more a way of life than an 
academic discipline. Inmally he had suffered repeated setbacks in his 
attempt to win the coveted ihm-shih degree, which he achieved only 
after failing three times. Even then he obtained official appointment only 
long after taking three supplementary examinations, an experience not 
unusual among candidates for office in the T'ang dymasty. But while his 
progress jn an official career was thus held up, Han Yii devoted hiinself 
to writing and teaching, and this was unusual inasmuch as he conceived 
of himself as more than a mere tutor of reading and writing, being con¬ 
vinced that the business of a teat^er was to inculcate the principles of 
Confucianism as the great classical philosophers had done.^ 

In this way Han Yii established himself as the exponent and ex¬ 
emplar of a new ideal, a new Uto as it were; the scholar whose worth was 
not measured In terms of his success in achieving high office and a big 
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falaty but rather in ttmis of his devotion to reviving and reasserting 
Con&dan teachings tn a decadent age. At one point he openly declared 
that pursuit of an oihdal career through the examinations was incom¬ 
patible widi true scholarship.* By this he certainly did not mean to rule 
out government service altogether, for the ultimate aim of any erne 
Confocianist must be to exert some iiiiluence on the conduct of govern¬ 
ment. and eventually Han Vii himself won high honors as an official, 
But, like his idol Mencius, Han Yii insisted that ofociat emplojunent is 
nor an end in itself. Steadfast devotion to principle, which for Han Yu 
meant adherence to Confucian tradition, must be the true end of the 
scholar, and acceptalnlity to the court is no measure of orthodoxy. Re¬ 
gardless of either oAiciat disfavor or unpopulariry with the general pub¬ 
lic, the genuine scholar must adhere to the Confuclan code and strive to 
spread ir. 

In this respect Han Yii’s ideal contrasts with another way of life 
which appealed to men of his time: the monastic ideal of Buddhism and 
the laotst ideal of the recluse.* These called upon men to ^'Icavc the 
world,*' withdraw from society and abandon the worldly cares of meat. 
But to a thoroughgoing Confocianist like Hart Yti the disappointmcnis 
of political life and the burdens of one's soda! obligations could never 
|ustify retiring from the field of struggle, I Tan VU was & crusader and 
thought of himself as almost a manyr to his cause. In the past both 
Mencius and Hsun TkQ had exemplified this ideal, standing fast against 
the evil tendencies of their times, Han Vii obviously sees himself as 
their successor in his own day, who is ridiculed or persecuted for his 
independence of mind and dev'otlon to an ideal. His writings, particu¬ 
larly since his Style ivas so expressive of his inmost personal feelings, 
eloquently impart this sense of his mission (which M'as nearly an obses¬ 
sion with him) as a lone defender of the True \V3yP 

Han Yii's biography in the Ntu' Tang History, wrinen two centuries 
later by leaders of the Sung school who regard^ him as something of 3 
patron saint,** portmys him in this sante light: 

From ihe Oita d)-njsty (a.d. iftf-420) rii twigli the Sd (S90-6tB), while Tioisni 
and BtMldhisnt were wHdtly pnedeed. the Way of the Sages (i.e., CbnriKiinism) was 
carried on withent intcimptign, but lie Conhician ichniars UTthacd the onhodos ideas 
in the world (of Cacrudinigm) to give supportio the jrringeaml sapcfnaruRil. Han Yti 
alone grtevingly quoted the Sages to corobar the ermn of the weirld. and. although 
tnoeked by oihert, he met rebufTs with renewed ardor. In the trcgitining nobody be¬ 
lieved in hin), but EnaJly he gained great renown antotig rite people of his gcticndon. 
or old, Mcnciui, who was removed from Confneius by Wily mv* hundred yean, had 
refuted Yang Chu and, Mo Ti. But Han Yu, who attacked diesc two adtoolt (of Bud¬ 
dhism and Taoism), came more than one thousand years after (Conftidus). In deattoy- 
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if^ confutioci ind revi^^ onHodox)', hu mcrtr is equaJ » «fld hii iiicfgy^ doulilc {dut 
of Mcncttts),,.. Stacc rhc tluth of Eimi YiL, hii wdindt have gaiiLcd wider otinenc}', lo 
that icholarj now look op to him ■« if be were Mouni Tii Of ehe GreAt TOpper,** 

In view of the tendency in st>me recent works on China to stress the 
stereotyped character of Neo-Confuciati thought, as if to suggest that 
later scholars were motivated exclusively by a concern for strict ortho¬ 
doxy aitd blind confunnity to whatever was sanctioned hy the state, it 
is worth drawing attention to Han Vu as a symbol in this earlier period 
of the two-sided nature—at once traditionalist and nonconfonnist—of 
much Confudan thought in later centuries. No one will deny that rhcrc 
were powerful forces working to compel conformity to the established 
order or that through the exanunation system and imperial patronage 
generations of educated Chinese were wedded to a sterile scholarship. 
But alongside those whose Confucianism w'as only a means to oBicc, or 
a guaranty of their political and intellectual reliability, stood others wrho 
took up the challenge of their times and did more with their Confucian 
inheritance than simply pass it along untouched to others. Among the 
intellectual pioneers and political reformers were many who withstood 
the opposition or oondcninatian of the state. Long before Qm Hsi's 
commentaries became standard texts in the exanunation halts of the 
Ming and Ch'ing dynasties, Chu Hsi Himself suffered at the hands of the 
government for his independence of mind and, w hen he died, was sub- 
jeered to further abuse by an annalist of die existing regime svho de¬ 
scribed his funeral as a '‘gathering of heretics from all over the empire to 
follow the arch-heretic to the grave.Again, after Chu Hsi's own in¬ 
terpretation of the scripotres was accepted as orthodox hy the Ming, 
others like Whng Yang-ming rejected it and established their own 
schools, which WTte likcw'isc subjected to ofhdal persecution. Later 
still, the Tung-lin school, Huang Tsung-hsi, and Ku Yen-wu—to name 
only a few—carried on this tradition of independent thought and scholar¬ 
ship by standing in opposition to the court, or aloof from it. and by pro¬ 
testing in the name of true orthodoxy against that debased form of Con¬ 
fucian “learning" which had the seal of state approval- That they were 
dissenters means, of course, that they were not representative of their 
times. In their otvn hfetimes they influenced only a few compared to the 
great number who followed the established pattern and souglit their suc¬ 
cess in serving the ruling power. But it is also true that from these few 
dissenters came the outstanding contributions to the development of 
Chinese thought. It was to them that later ages looked for guidance, and 
it is to them that Confucianism ow^es irs survival as a living tradition 
instead of simply as a state cult. 
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Han Vu not a scholar or claasictst in the usual sense. He did not 
devote himself to the exegctica] smdy of Confudan scripture, as so 
many commentators did before and after him.” What concerned him 
were the essential teachings of the Classics, reduced to their simplest 
terms. These were the ethical precepts which underlay good go^’cm- 
ment and sodal harmony; chichy the Five Human Relations or Obliga¬ 
tions between mler and subject, father and child, husband and wife, 
elder and younger brother, and friend and friend, together with the per- 
sonal virtues proper to each. For Han Yii a remm to the Ancient Way 
involved primarily moral reform and not political reform as we under¬ 
stood it, llie reformers of the Sung school, however, pursuing the same 
ideal of Cooftidanism as a liviug faith, cxtoidcd it to almost every 
sphere of life and especially to political and social institutions. Thus 
conservatism and reform were to be united under tite banner which 
pFoefaJmed “Restoration of the Ancient Order” 

2, Origim md Gmeral Chargeter of the Sung School 

A. HU YUAK 

The development of Neo-Confudanism in the Sung dynasty Is gen- 
erally traced down through those who contributed most to the impres¬ 
sive s^mthesis ofChu Hsi, which, to judge only from its lasting influence 
in Japan and Korea as well as China, must be accounted die crowning 
achievement of Sung thought. With Chu Hsi as a reference point, it has 
been customary to work ^clc through the intellectual genealogy of the 
Ch’cng-Chu school toSbao Yung and CItou Tiin-i, who in the early years 
of the dynasty fotmulaied some of the basic principles embodied in this 
synthesis. 

This line of transmission starting with Chou Tun-i is followed, for 
example, in the biographical sccrion of the Sung /finery, where con¬ 
tributors to the new Ch’&ig-Chu orthodoxy are classified under die spe¬ 
cial designation of Tiuy-hsiirh-chia (roughly; “follou'era of die True 
Way"), while other important thinkers of die period are classed siniply 
an Ju-iin, “Confudan sdiolar5.”‘* It is principally to the teachings of the 
former group, the ToB-hsueb-ckia, that the term “NeoConfudan” has 
been applied in the W?;st.” 

Other intellectual historians of the period, however, have traced the 
origins of the Sung school in general back to other sources. In their 
monumentai Survey of Cmfucim Fkihsophen in the Sung and Vmn 
Dynaities (firng Vuun Hnleh-any* the great Ch'ing scholars. Huang 
Tsnng-hsi and Qi'uan Tsu-wang, dispel ac the ourscr the notion that 
Chou Tun-i was the chief progenitor of the Confucian revival in the 
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Sung.** This honor nxwst go instead to Hu Yuan (993-I0J9) and Sun Fu 
(192-1057). jMorc chan rwency years the senior of Oiou Tini-i, Hu 
Yiian“ was recognized in his own tnne as the leader of the Confiician 
renaissance, presiding over one of che outstanding private academies of 
Ills time, where he taught the Confucian Classics as guides to dtc ethical 
life raihcr than as mere rexTS to be studied for the civil sen^ice eiamina- 
tions. In this respect Hu Yuan may be taken as one of the earliest in a 
long line of teachers who made private academies, in contrast to ollicial 
schools, die leading intellectual centers of Oiina from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth centuries. So imfiortant u'as the contribution of these acade¬ 
mies to creative thought and independent scholarship that, according to 
the Ming historian, V\&ng Ch'i, it is through them that the origins and 
development of Noo-Confucianism can be traced.’^ 

Hu Yuan mms above all a teacher who took seriously his duties as a 
moral preceptor of youth and stressed an appreciation of the teacher- 
disciple rclationdijp as essential to genuine education. Thus it re¬ 
garded as noteworthy in his tinie that Hu Yiian ^‘adhered strictly to the 
traditional concept of the masterndisciple relationship, treating his stu¬ 
dents as if they were sons or younger brothers, and being trusted achd 
Itrvcd by them as if he were their father or elder brother.*'^ 

The philosopher Ch’eng Yi, though a student of Chou Tun-i, was 
himself 3 protegd and devoted disciple of Hu Yuan** and cestihed to the 
latter’s remarkable moral influence over his students: “You can recog¬ 
nize at a glance anyone who has studied under the Master of An-ting by 
his pnrity and sincerity and his calm, amicable disposition."*’* 

Hu Yiian’s effectiveness as a teacher was also afiinned after his death 
by one of his leading disciples who, when (juesrioned by the emperor 
Shcii'tsung as to who was superior, Wong An-sbih or Hu Y’dan, rcplicd: 

My umter was (caching la the Scmrhtrjst abcjtie tht \^ay sEui Virrue^ 

Uain-olcticc Justice, wJicn dVri-shih wm rttU bmy in the c3(4idimariOti halls 
working Tor the dtin-ihih dtgrew. Ft \i laid thar the Wiy of the Sagei lias three fbmis. 
Principle Practice (ytmg), arid IJreran' [^prcssirvrt The bond between 

prince anil miniscer and between father aridl sort, EcntTotcncc+Justfeci^ Rites and iMiisie— 
these arc things which do not ctungc through the ages; they utt Princlplei. 'The Books 
of Poetry and hrLsiorji', the dynastic histories^ and the wTitiog^ of the phitosopher^^ 
these pcipemate the right example down throE^ti ihc 3g«: they arc Hi liEcrary Lx- 
presstqn. To Initiate the^ principles and put rhem inro praerice ihrooghout rhe EmpirCi 
oirichmg the life of the people aniJ ordering all things to imperial perfection^rhss is 
Practicff. 

Our dynasty hai nor through its: snectailve reigiu maJe Priticiplc and PractiDc 
the baxit for rhe seJcctirm ofcifTidals. Instead we have pri;if^ the ein|jdJiihni;t 7 irx of coo- 
vaittoiii] versihatlDo, and ihu.i have esrntpted the mndinls of conrctitpofar)' aelnilaf- 
ifhip. My Mdicr (Hu Yiiaji), from die Ming-tao chrough the Pao-ylian periodi (I0J2- 
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40)^ WM. grcady dlKtr^sol avtr this evil amj cipoufKied tt> hi% studom the inching 
tti4itdii aiin$ at daritying EVmcipIc and carrying it oui in PfacricCr Tirde^sly and with 
ttndauntfid ataJ^ fl&t twenty years he devnted himself wftotly to schoohrcaching;^ 
ffrst in rhfi Soodiow r^nn and fmally at ihc ImpcriaJ Academy (T^ai-hsmffi. These 
who have come fjtim his ichod rrainto ai least several dumsands. The fact that today 
stdiyJars rccDgnj£c the bajtie tir^rtance to govemmefit and eduesdon of the Principle 
and PracEice of the Sages is a]J due to the ctfgrrj of my Ma^r» Wsmg An-iWh 
even be co^ipired to hiinl^** 

This tribute to Hu \unn suggests s^v^eral characteristic features of 
the Confucian rc\'iv:il in the early Sung* Hu Yiian h both a traditionalist 
and a reformer. He is a tnotalist^ not a metaphysician^ and his primary 
interest is in die application of Confiician ethics to the problems of gov¬ 
ernment and everyday Dfe. Hu Yiian is also an mdepcndenr scholar, one 
whose success came through years of private study and teachingi and 
who gained official recognition only [arc in life* Rchoing criticism of late 
T 'ang writers of the literary examination system, he condemns it as a 
l^rverter of scholarship and as productive of a nvedioerc officialdom « 
finally in die threefold conception of the Tiff as Prinripict PracticCt and 
1 literary Expression, which Hu Yuan expounded so effectively among 
early Sung scJtoIars, we have a concise statement of the aims of the Sung 
school in their most general terms, amplifying Han Yij*£ initial reajser^ 
tion of the Gonfucian Way and suggesting the broad lines a!ong which 
it as CO be developed by the manifold activities of Sung scholars. 

According to this view^ the Classics were to be studied as deposits of 
ctemat truth rather rhan as antiquarian repositories, and die true aim of 
classical studies was tci bring these enduring principles* valid for any 
place or time, lo bear upon both the conduct of life and the solution of 
contemporaiy problems. Conversely, no attempt to solve such problems 
could hope to succeed unless it were grounded on these enduring prin¬ 
ciples and undertaken by men dedicated to them* Yet neither classical 
trachmg nor a practical program of reform could be fiirthercd except 
through the mastery of literature and writing—not the intricacies of 
fonn and style with whicli the litcra^ cxaminaiiona were concerned 
but iireranirc as a medium for preserving and communicating the truth 
in all its forms. Therefore these three concepts. Principle, Practice* and 
Literary Expression, were seen as essential and inseparable consriments 
of the W'^y, which, as the Sung school exemplified ir, embraced c^'cty 
aspect of lift- In a sense they may be called the l"hree Treasures of Con^ 
fucianism, just as Buddha (Troth), Dhatma (Uw or Scripture), and 
Sangha (Monastic DisdpUne) are ihc Three Treasures of Buddhism 
which the Song Canfuciaiusts sought to displace. 
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With this in mind VfC should be prepared to recogniic the many-sided 
character of both the Confuckn revival in the Sung and it; individual 
representatives in this period. The broad current of political reform, 
most conspicuously promoted 1^ W^ing An-shih, and the work of the 
grcit Sung historians, such as Sung Ch^i, Ou-yang Hsiu, Ssu-ma Kuang, 
and iVla Tuan-Iin. are as much the prodiicrs of this rwlval as Chou 
'fim-i's Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate or the commentaries of CTiu 
Hsi. And the w'ork ofChu Hsj himself must be appreciated as an cstpres- 
sion of the Sung spirit in the fields of history and politics as well as in 
classical scholarship and metaphysics. The Sung, indeed, has been 
known for its versatile intellects: Wang An-shih, whose reputation as 
an outstanding classical scholar in his day has been overshadowed by his 
fame as a statesman; Ssu-ma Kuang. his chief political antagonist, who is 
better known today as one of China's groat historians; and Su Tung-p'o. 
perhaps the outstanding literary figure of his rime, who w'as also a man 
of atfairs and played a leading part in the political smiggles of that 
memorable era. These men—to name just a few—are all beneficiaries of 
the creative and wide-spreading energy of the Sung revival, and their 
individual accomplishments, spectacular though they may be, should not 
he seen in isolation. Their several oontriburions may have been most sig¬ 
nificant in one parricutar sphere of activity, cither that of Principle. 
Practice, or Literary Expression, but both alone and together they 
exemplify the ideal of unity and umvcrsabty which the Sung school 
strove to fulfil.® 

Especially in lt.t emphasis upon the practical application of Confiician 
principles to problems of the day. Flu Yuan's threefold fomiularion 
points to the fact that political, economic, and social thought were to be 
as integral a part of the Confuclan revival as were classical studies and 
philosophical inquiry. In his own teadiing Hu Yiian exemplified this by 
his instsrcncir upon practical measures to improve the people^s liveli¬ 
hood, to strengthen military defenses against rhe barbarian menace, to 
expand Irrigation projects in order to Increase agricultural production, 
and also to promote mathematjcal and asrmoomical studies.® But Hu 
Yiian never became a practicing polittckn and cannot himself be called 
a political reforioer. For him a career devoted to tcadiing was the most 
effective way of putting classical principles into practice, since the 
training of able men was a prerequisite to any program of general re¬ 
form. 

B, SL’S FC AND SillK OUEH 

Another scholar of the rime wHio distinguished himself as a teacher 
and must be acknowledged as one of the founding fathers of the Sung 
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school is Sun Fu (99Z-I057).*^ Like Han Yu and. Hu V'uan, he had faifed 
TO win recognition in the literary eaaminadotia. Retiring to T'ai-shan in 
Shantung, Sun dedicated himself to the study and teaching of the Clas¬ 
sics. tn the sdiool he opened there, wivich became one of die naost 
famous prJeate academics of the time, lie affirmed the need for a new 
appreciation of the Classics and for a return to true orthodoxy. Among 
the ('lassies, Sun gave specia I attention to the B(idk of Changes and the 
Spring and Aatmm Anrtah. Of his studies on the biter* Ou-yang Hsiu 
wrote that Sun sought to express its essential meaning m the simplest 
lenus, without regard to the diverse and confusing commentaries on the 
work, 50 as to clarify its ethical implications and the applicatiou of the 
VV^v' of the sage-king.s to the problems of his time.** 

Sun's repudiation of the degenerate intellecmal tendencies of the time 
is rejected in a work by one of his outstanding disciples* Shih Chich 
(100y-i5),“ entitled Strange 7iar/imgj (JfCaai Sim). Here the Way of 
the ancient sage-kings and Confucius is upheld as the only true and im¬ 
mutable teaching down through the ages, Specihcally condemned as one of 
three unorthodox paths to teaming, along with Buddhism and Taoism, is 
the mastery of conventional literary forms for the state examinations.** 
TTius, again, a reform in the civil service examinations is pointed to as a 
first step in die direction of general reform, and it was to become a burn¬ 
ing issue in die political debates of the time. Wiihour a change in the 
examination system, men of character and true learning could find their 
way into the government only with difficulty. Officials whose accom- 
plishiiicnts were purely literary—and that only in a narrow and super¬ 
ficial sense—could not be depended upon to promote the general welfare, 
to adopt policies based on Confucian principles, or conscientious!)' to 
implement such policies if it entailed sacrificing their own interests. 
Unfortunately this attempt to rally the serious scholars of the land in 
support of a new political program, with the aim of bringing into the 
govenunem a corps of competent officials sympathetic to these objec¬ 
tives, necessarily involved the creation of an otganization much like a 
political prty committed to the formation of a government composed of 
like-minided individuals, Chinese political Traditions did not allow for 
such a dc^'dopment. however* Rulers had always looked with euspidon 
on any political alignment which might bring pressure upon the throne 
or threaten its sccurit)-. Moreover, those in power at court were prone 
to regard any organiated opposition as “factions” or “cliques,” bent on 
serving their own interests rather than those of the stare, and therefore 
potentially subversive.** One of the main objeedvos of the civil sen'ice 
examinadon system was to pres-enr “packing” of offices with rupresenr- 
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ativcs of any single grouper facdon through favorirism tn the recruit¬ 
ment of officials, and rfiis was in part the reason why the refarmers of 
this period considered the ezanunatioti systein such an obstacle to their 
plans. Thus the political nx7vement$ associated with the Confucian re¬ 
vival, in so far as they were aggressive and well organized, were bound 
to stir up contention and become involved in bitter “factional" strug¬ 
gles. Consequently, the Noithem Sung period was tom by intctisc party 
strife, which increased rather than abated as the dynasty wore on. Also 
for this reason many of the reforms attempted in this age of great politi¬ 
cal activity came to nothing in the end, because each faction, oti coming 
to | 3 ower, tended to make a clean s^^'cep of policies and personnel associ¬ 
ated with the displaced regime.** 

5, Ftopmcttts of tfit New Order 

A. FAN ciiuNc-rtN 

The first steps taken in the government itself to unplemcnt a broad 
program of reform were sponsored by Fan Chung-yen (969—1052),** the 
statesman and gcniaal whose patronage gf Mu Yuan and Sun Fu liad 
brought them to the capital as lecturers in the Imperial Academy, Some¬ 
thing of a self-made man. w ho had teen orphaned at the age of mo, Fan 
was a deep student of the Classics, especially the Book of Cbangti and the 
Mean. He was also known as a staunch defender of the Conliician V\^iy 
and 3 vigorous opponent of Buddhism. As a young man he had adopted 
for fiioisclf the maxim, “Before die rest of the world starts worrying, 
the schoUr worries^ after the rest of the world rejoices, he rejoices.”’* 
During the reign of jen-tsung (1023-56) Fan tried as a prime minister 
to implement a ten-point program including administrative reforms to 
eliminate intrenched bureaucrats, official fevoritism, and nepotism; ex¬ 
amination reform; equalization of official landholdings to insure a suf¬ 
ficient income for terriional officials and to lessen the temptation to¬ 
ward bribery and squeeze; land reclamatloa and dike repair to increase 
agricultural production and facilitate grain transport; creation of local 
niilida to strengthen national defense; and reduction of the labor service 
required of the people by the state." 

Of Fan's policies those dealing with education and the examination 
system had die most significant effect. In his memorial he called for the 
establishment of a naoonaJ school system, through which w'orthy men 
could be trained and selected for the civil service. Though this would 
represent a departure from dynastic precedent,** Fan justified it as a 
return to the system sec Forth in the Classics as obtaining under the 
benevolent rale of the early Chou kings. He also asked that in the ex- 
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BmiJiatiotis for the chin^ihih degree rnore importance be attached to an 
ondersqitiding of the Cbssics and of political problems than to the com¬ 
position of poetry. One of liis most revealing proposals was to abolish 
the pasting of a piece of paper over the candidate’s name on an examina¬ 
tion paper, a practice designed to insure impartial judgment by the e*- 
aminer. The reasoning behind this suggestion follows from the impor¬ 
tance Fan always attached in both teaching and politics to 3 man’s per¬ 
sonal integrity. It was just as vital to know the candidate’s moral char¬ 
acter as his literary and intellectual capacities, which it was impossible 
to judge cxcq)t from personal knowledge. 

Prompted by Paq’s memoriah the emperor called for a general discus¬ 
sion of these questions at court. Fan’s proposals were supporred by 
Sung Cih'i and others, who expostulated against the evils of the existing 
system and urged a “return" to the ancient ideal. a result a national 
school sysioti was promulgated by Jen-tsung in 1044, calling for the 
establishment of a school in each department and district to be main¬ 
tained and staffed by the local magistrate. At the same rime the civil 
service system was reformed so that the examinations were divided into 
three parts, with priority given to problems of history and politics, then 
to interpretation of the Classics, and last to poetry composition." Sub¬ 
sequently instruction in the Imperial .Academy was also revamped by 
Hu Yuan to conform to the methods itc had used in his private acadenvy, 
which Fan had indorsed.** 

Thus , as the recenr historian Qi’ien Mu has put it, “with FanChung- 
ycn at court and Hu Yuan in the schools, the whole pattern of the Sung 
school was laid ont.”*^ 

a, ou-Vamci Hsiu 

Few' of Fan’s refonns sureived when be fell from power as 3 result of 
bitter factional srmgglcs. Bur his influence, and that of Hu Yiian. re¬ 
mained among a number of men who were to dominate the intellectual 
and political scene for decades to come. First among these stands Ou- 
yang Hsiu (1007-72), the master of prose and poetrj% the historian and 
statesman whom the brilliant ant! versatile Su Tung-p’o ranked with the 
greatest of Chinese writers, “In the discussion of great principles he 
resembled Han Yu; in the discussion of public questions he resembled 
Lu Chihi in narrative writing he resembled Ssh-ma Ch’ien; and in the 
writing of poetry' (sbili and /u) he resembled Li Po,"** 

The terms in which Su pays tribute to the extraordinary genius of his 
master have special significance here. Ou-yang Hsiu has probably been 
best known as the writer who rediscovered Han Yii and made his “clas- 
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sical prose style*' (ht-wm) the standard for cenrories. Bur Su says that 
it is in the “discussion ofgrcacpritidples" (Im tatao) thatthe)' resemble 
each other—that is, as svriters on philosophical and moral questions, 
Ou-yang Hsiu's fiiitic as a historian is well established by vinuc of the 
leading part he took in compiling die New History of the T*m% Dyirnny 
and the AVw History of tbt Five Dymstith and so resemblance be¬ 
tween him and the great classical historian, Ssfi-ma Ch’ien, is under¬ 
standable. In his own time, however. On-yang was equally well known 
as a writer on public questions and as the statesman who shared with 
Fan Chung-yen leadership of the Sung school in official circles, 

Between these latter activities and his hiBtoncal studies there was in 
fact a close oonncction. Hu Yiian, Sun Fu, and Fan C.hiing-ycn had de¬ 
voted themselves especially to study of the Ueoit of C/Jangrr and the 
Afrttw, as containing the most Important truths of the Confncian teach¬ 
ing; and in this way diey had opened up the field of classical study tvhich 
Chou Tun-i and the Ch*cfig brothers were later to develop so speaacu- 
brly.'*^ Ou-yang Hsiu, though an admirer of these earlier scholars and a 
political ally of Fan Chung-yen, had little interest in the Book of CbsjigtSf 
TO which he considered the ajipendixes of dubious authenticity, and he 
rhoiight the Mean much too abstruse and impracdcal. For him study of 
the Spring and Autunm Anneds was of the first importance, since in this 
hisioty were embodied tlie essential teachings of Confucius as applied 
to events in the practical order. The three early commentaries on this 
work he rejected precisely because they' obscured its original ethical 
imporr."Thus as a historian and statesman who found in history lessons 
of practical significance for his own time, Ou-yang Hsiu appears in a 
role which prefigures that of Ss&-ma Kuang, jxjrhaps the most eminent 
historian of the period and the great political opponcm of Whng An- 
shih. 

As the inrcllcaual heir of Han Yii, Ou-yang Hsiu proved himself a 
mighty champion of Confucian orthodoxy, who carried on Han Yii’s 
struggle against the twin evils of Buddhist escapism and literary dit- 
cttanrisni.** He insisted that “literary activity just benefits oneself 
while political activity can affect the situation around us.”” In him also 
the Sung sdiool found a vigorous defender of the scholars’ right to or¬ 
ganize politically for the advancement of commtm principles," and in 
him many of the leading figures of the next generation, such as U^g 
An-shih,'Ssii-ma Kuang, and Su Tung-p’o, discovered a patron and 
sponsor. 
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C, WANG AN^SHin 

ArH&hLh himseJf, rhough in KJs later years the archenemy of 
those in the imin line of Nco-Confucian succession, was in his early 
years the pror^c of several leaders of the Sung school. He called Fan 
Chung-yen **a teacher for the whole world"^* and wrote a poem to Flu 
Yuan praising him for his steadfast devotion to scholarship.*^ \\ang's 
debt to Ou-yang Hsiu, who helped him to gain recognition at the capi¬ 
tal, was such that ho has been munbered among the disciples of this great 
scholar. ** Han Ch’i (100 B-7 5) another prot^gi of Fan Chung-yen who 
was a [wweriul confederate of Ou-yatig Hsiu in the councils of three 
successive emperors, was Wang's superior during his novitiate in public 
office* and. though the two later difTcred sharply on political questions, 
liVkng retained a high personal regard for his former men tor.** 

Moreorv'cr, ^ling $ relation to the Confucian revjx'al was one which 
went beyond purely circumstantial associations and acquaintances. His 
personal outlook too—tiis approach to clasGical scholarship, his view of 
history, and even much of his political philosophy—was strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the intellectual climate which the early Sung school pro¬ 
duced* This fact has been somewhat obscured by die subsequent coutfie 
of the Neo^onfudan movement, inasmuch as tradition has followed 
Mhng s opponents in condemning him as unorrhodox. In more recent 
times, owing to the general unpopularity of craditionaJ Omfudanism, 
few have cared to rc-examine this judgmenti the tendency has been to 
glorify Wang as a reformer who boldly broke with established rradi- 
tion. Yet in Whng's own time traditiou was by no means so well estab¬ 
lished, and only when die underlying tendencies of the Sung school are 
examined can the true relation of VVimg’s reforms to the Confucian tra¬ 
dition be understood. Only then can we appreciate the extent to which 
his program was inspired by the same ideal which had stimulated many 
of his predecessors and how in the end die controversies provoked by 
his policies sen-ed to define more sharply rhe orthodox tradition. 

4. Tilt Ccvfiician /VflgraTw f&t iht Suttg 

It has already been shown that the spread of Buddhism from die fourth 
to the ten* centiiriffi! presented Confuciaiusts with a special problem 
and a specific occasion for urging a revival of their doctrine®. It is also 
true that the early Sung Confudanisrs attacked certain established Insd- 
mdons as falling far short of the ancient ideal, niiis implied, in cfTcct, a 
conflict benveen traditions, or perhaps more accurately a conflict bo 
tween accepted institutions, on the one hand, and, on the other, hal¬ 
lowed ideals never actually established or attained in liistorical times. 
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Thus in die Sung dynssiy tliose who advocated 3 retom to the ckssi- 
cal order iinpliciclyi and often explicitly, rejected a tradition which had 
become established thcougli more than tw-elve cenmries of social dcvel* 
opment and which was in some respects supported by the prestige of the 
greatest imperial dynasties. It was onJ)' natural for later conquerors and 
staiesmen to hope that they might themselves achieve the power and 
magnificence of the Han and T'aog dynasties and to see in the iiwticu- 
tions they had established the key to dynastic success. Yet the Nco- 
Confucianists could not accept such a view, lb follow the Han and 
T'ang w'as not enough; indeed, it might be fatal, for both tlic Han and 
the T’ang had eventually succumbed to corruption and decay and had 
left to posterity as vivid an impression of final weakness as of initial 
strength. Hence the necessity for a complete reappraisal of institutions 
inherited by the Sung, if it were to avoid their fate, lb this was added a 
special sense of urgency arising from the threat of foreign conquest, an 
almost coos rant danger to the life of the dynasty. 

As an expression of this view* we may cite a memorial on the state of 
the naoon sulimincd to the emperor joi-csung in 1050 by the philosopher 
Ch'^ng Y’i (10 J J-UO/)*' when this disciple of Hu Yuan was only seven¬ 
teen year.< of age: 

In the ITircc Dynsftics (the era of thcS»ge Kings) the Way always followedi 

alter the Oi'in (zil-IO? ».e.) ii JEcIlntd anil did not flsiifish. IXmsiJcs like the IVd 
and Chin indeed departed far fttwit ii. The Han and T ao^j; achieved t liimitd prosperity, 
hut in practicing the V\ky ilwy adultetaicxl it. ,. 

(Thus] fnr iwo thousand years rhe Way has nor been practiced. Foolish persons of 
recent times have all declared that bmes are different and things have changed, so that 
i t can no longer be practiced- Tldnmly shows how' deep rheir ignorance is, and y« time 
and again the rulers of men have been dL-cdvcd by rheir witc. ... But I sec that 
Maiest)'’s heart is filled with solicitude for the people, and if Your Majestj' prartica 
the Wiy of the Sage Kind's w'ith such sulicmKlc for the people, hoiw can any diHiinilrics 
stand in the wayr** 

Of old ihc Fmperor of Han laughed at the iatlure of thdie Hsuan of tl'i m 
heed the counsel of Motdiu. But he htitiselfdid n« act as a tnu King mi failed to 
adopt the leconttncndation* of Tung Qmng-ihu.” Emperor Wen of the Sui dynasn* 
laughed at Entperor UVi's failuic to adopt the recommendations of Tung Chung-ihu 
bur he hiinidf did not listen fo the advice of V^ang 'Tung.'* The folly of these two 
mien—[ wuftder if Your Majesty has not laughed at it sonicrimc. Though Your humble 
servant cannut pretend to the wisdom of these three nusten, ntver^dess what he 
studies ir the Why of these three inasten. Wbuli! that Your Majesty' could see the 
present as ibture gencradiHis will, just at we now see the past!“ 

lliis same view' is reircraicd and expanded by Ch'fing Yl's elder 
brother Ch'eng Mao (1052-85)*' iu 3 memoiial to the emperor Sh^- 
riling (1068-85) which provides a classic exposition of the Prindple- 
and-Piactiee concept of Hu Yiian: 
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The Iflw* fc«cibli^tcd bjr fht- ^ge Kingi were 4IJ based on hmnan nitiwe ?nd wre 
in keeping wjrh ihc order of niiniicL tn ihc grsai rdgns of the Two EmpatsTs and Three 
Kings, Iwnv oodd these laws am bi« change aceurding to she rimes and be embodied in 
Ej^stOTs ivhicb smcod ihe conditions obtaining in C4ch? However^ in regard to the undcr^ 
Eying principles of govemment and to the bosic doctrines by whkh the pcc^le may be 
shcf^erdod^ these mnain forever ijiialtcrablc b the order of nature, and on ihcm the 
people depoid for char very existence, so chat on such pomts there has been no diver¬ 
gence but rather conimon agreement among the Sages of all rbiw, early oi Utc, Onlv if 
what we call hiunan life shonld come to an end omdd the laws of the Kbgi <i'cr 
be changed.** 

Thcfcfore, he explains, '‘those in iaicr rimes who praaicc this Wiiy 
to the fullest may achieve Ideal RulCt while those who practice only a 
pan will achieve limited success." Tlie T’ang dynasty, for example, 
achieved such limited success, because it retained some residue of good 
govemmeni as embodied in its administrative codes and attcmptcxl to 
maintain a system of land distribution based on the siic of the family, 
But if the Sung is to succeed where the T'ang lailcd, it must attempt a 
general re-establishment of ancient institutioqs, including a gradual re¬ 
turn to the svell-Seld system of ec^ua] land distribution, as described by 
Alcficius,** a militia of soldier-cultivators to replace the mercenaries of 
the Sung, and a universal school system, toward which Fan Chung-ytn 
had made an abortive first step. Moreover, since the cost of government 
has increased enormously over ancient times, exp<mses must be reduced 
in order to lighten the tax burden on the people. As it is, die government 
draws all surplus fram the land. “Even the rich and powerful families 
rarely have a surplus; how much worse oJf arc the poorl Just one bad 
year and tliey starve or turn to banditry. In some unfortunate cases the 
calamity affects thousands of miles of territory or extends over a period 
of several years." Under such conditions cultivators abandon their bod. 
and the consumers of food far outnumber the producers of it. “In ancient 
times the four classes of people each had fixed occupations, and eight or 
nine out of ten were farmers. Therefore food and clotliing was provided 
with no difficulty, and the people knew no want. Em today the capital 
lias a floating population of over a million, who are tdicrs, vagrants or 
beggar*."'"' lo correct this, not only must the occupations of the people 
be fixed and the resources of the land conserved, but the aocieut cere¬ 
monial regulations, set forth in the Bf?6ks of Ritti, must be restored so 
that pt^ple do not waste their substance through compeodve extrava¬ 
gance in the satisfaction of their meaner desires. 

These recoinmendarions of Ch'eng Hao also reflect the political views 
of his imcleftlung Tsai (1020—77),*’ known for his insistence upon the 
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adoption of the ins&tutions described in die Books oj Rites. Chang long 
cherished the dream of purchasttig some land for himself and his dis¬ 
ciples and of dividing it up into well-fields in order (o demonstrate the 
feasibility of restoring the system which the early sage-kings had left to 
posterity, but he died without sccomplishmg his objective ” “ If the gov^- 
ernmenr of the Empire is not l^scd on the well-field system," he said, 
“there will never be peace. The Uhy of Chou is simply this; to equal¬ 
ize.’’** So convinced was he that this system could be re-established in 
his own time that he assened, "All the govemmetit has to do is issue an 
order and it can be established without having to resort to hogging even 
once (the Cjonfuciaitist's criterion of practicability being whether or nor 
a given mca.sure required coercion for its enforcenient)."** Chang fiir- 
thcr looked upon the wcll-field system as the first step in the gradual 
restorarton of the feudal system which had obtained under the Chou 
dynasty but had been destroyed by the Ch'irt in the third century B.c. 
“The reason a feudal system must be established is that the admlnistTa- 
tion of the Empire must be simplified through delegation of power Iteforc 
things can be well-managed^ if the administration is not simplified 
[through decentralization], then it wilt be impossible to govern well, 
'rherefare the Sages insisted on sharing the aifairs of the Empire with 
other men. It was dius that everything was wcll-aiiministcrcd in their 
times,’’*® "For the government to follow any other way than that of the 
Three Dynasties will simply mean following the way of expediency."** 

These tsvo alternatives, the Why of the Sages and the way of ex¬ 
pediency. were summed up by Sung writers under the terms 'ixanji and 
pa, which Mencius had applied to those who were True Kings 
and those u‘bo merely sought power (pu).*’ Thus W^ing An-shih. like 
the Ch’eng brothers*** emphasized the difference between the ruler who 
is morivared by a genuine desire to do what is right (i) and he who, ivhilc 
making a groat display of those virtues expected in a king, is actually 
motivated by a desire fi>r personal gain (/i). Despite this ptetetise the 
despot or dynast can alw'ays be recognized for wliat he Is; he cannot 
exert that moral influence over his people by which the True King main¬ 
tains peace and order, and this inner weakness reveals itself in a reliance 
upon expedient and coercive devices which ultimately fail to achieve the 
desired end.** 

At their best the Han and T*ang only achieved the successful over- 
lordship associated W'ith ihe term po. Lacking the inherent moral power 
of True Kings, the scions of these djTiastles were uuabk to hold the 
empire together. TTiis view finds expression, nor only in the moral or 
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political essavs of the ujnc, but also in ItistoricaJ writings such as On- 
yang Hsiu's Hist&ry &/ ihf Pang Dymsty. In the prolegomena to 
his Trratisi &n the AfTTty he writes! 

Tn &firie3i( times it was ihe wmt Sfrength of dtose who possessed die Einpira which 
dereirmned wlitthcr they rose or fell, mied in peace or gave vny to disorder. Bdi since 
the period of the Weiring States, aincc lie Chin and Han dymMies, this hdi been dc- 
tdTnined alrrjjst always hy miUwry power* Such being the com we cannot hdp bur 
recogmae Jwiw imprtanr armiei have becdme. 

Bert ttdJitaiy orgajiizBnon haa changed with the tinicJ, bring adopted to okairi sofiic 
momentary advantage or mate tHc mo« of an Opportune situadon, po such in extent 
that anv and all meatij have been resorted fo. And so when we studv the ivsrems and 
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rtgulatkini adopted in the past, we find many which proved usclul at a given rime Lm 
art nor worihy of perpemarion in the present. 

However, the Tang did create a imlitfa sycrem which js worthy of praise. In an- 
tiquiry die military system was based on ihe w clt'fieM?^ but since the decline of doiii 
ihc insmuiinni of Hlic Sage Kings were dcitroycd and never Tesftired. Only w'ith die 
"Fang miliria did ihaldters once again become fanners, Thdr donnidlia,^ their edncatkoit 
riiclr rrainingt rhdr funcrbns and their employment were ib governed by regnlanons^ 
and though it was not possible to conform in all tcjpocu to the andent mexieh this sys- 
tetn did embody the general spirit of the ancicfiTone, For this reason the reigns of &n- 
perurs Kao-tsti and T"ai-tsufig were gbrioos ones. 

But their descendsnts In later times were vain and weak; the)* could not [irescn.'e the 
system and instead changed it repeatedly. Armies are ftiamiained to prciient disorder^ 
but when allowed to dcieriorace* rhej' rhtniselvcs can eausc disorder. At dicif worst 
they impveriih the Empire by firtcing ir to feed the forces of disorder, whkh bring k 
b the end to niter 
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In general, then, \i may be said that the men of the Sung school, 
whether they became known as statesmen, historians, poets, or philoso¬ 
phers in the nairow sense, were mindful of the f^Iute of the Han and 
T’ang to achieve political stability and desirous of inaugurating a new 
otder based qn the ancient ideal of the sage-kings. Even Su Tung-p’o, 
who took some exception to diis view, testified to its prevalence: 
“Everyone who serv'cs in the govenunent chaxiew about die Way of 
the iVneienr fCtngs and holds forth on Kites and h'lusic. 1 liey all want 
to restore [the social otder of] the Three Dynasties, to follow the ways 
of Vao and aim.”" V^g An-shih, the most dctcmiined and perhaps 
the most dedicated statesman of his time, was tio exception to this. In 
his first audience with the emperor Shen-tsiuig in 1068 Wang presented 
his case for refoim in these icims: 

•■WTar i( the men tmpofart thinff to do in , gwcminent?*' atkol (be Empeiw. 

'"To d>oo«c die rtgliv policy,” anrwered Wbig. ^ 
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"What do you think of tht Emperor T'lj-tjung ofTang?"^ asked the Enq>cfQr again, 
rtfemng to the msJt beloved eanpCfCLT of that dyniaty^, 

”YoiXT Majesty should take the Emperors and Shun as your srandard- The prtn^ 
dptes of Yao and Shun utr rcafly very easy to put into praedee. Because the scholars 
of the latter days do nor really u^erstand than, they diink that the standards of such a 
government arc onatiairLaWc."^** 

In an earlier memorial to the emperor Jen-tsung, had explained 
how these principles were to be m^erstood and pat into pracricc: 

[ am nor ergumg shat we sbcold revive the andai.c system of govemmenc in 
deriih The most ignorant can see that a great inttr\'al of nine: separates ns fram those 
days, and our couimy has passed through so many vicisiirudes since rhen char present 
oandiiiofis difler greatly. So b complete revival is pnccically impossililc. 1 suggest diar 
we should just follow the main ideas and general prindples of these ancicnr ndert. 

Let U3 recall the feet that we are separated front the nile of these great men by over 
a thousand yean nf history ; that they had rhdr periods Oif progress and decline; that 
their dilBculdes and drcumcrancea dMcml grcaily^ But aJdioo^ the ineasuroi they 
devised and adopted co meet thdr various drcumstancea varied m character, they were 
at one In the mndvei which aentated diettip and in their conetprion of what was 
fundamental. 

Therefore 1 cDnicud that we need only fellow rheir principles. T believe that tf that 
could be done^ the changes and refomti that would cnsijc wou^ not unduly alarm the 
people, or weite undue opposition, but would in the end bring die govenunent of our 
day jiico line with tha t of die Goldoi Age,” 

Ever since An-shih^s dme it his been debated whether or nor 
the measures he eitucrcd were truly m keepw'g with the ba^ic teachings 
of the Coniudari tradition. Bur, in spite of his obvious debt to earlier^ 
Lcgalisr-inspired experiments in state capitalismthere is no doubt 
chat V\ing liimself was inspired by what he considered to be tJie essen¬ 
tial spirit of the Confucian Ckssici and that the benevolent paternalism 
ascribed to the sage-kings could easily be construed to fusdfy a vigorous 
exercise of state power to promorc the general w'clfare. Nor only was 
each of his major reforms prefaced by an appeal to the authontj' of some 
classical prcet^enc or principle, but, lest this be regarded as merdy con¬ 
forming to an established conventron/^ it must be said that his entire 
career, liis writings, and the testimony of his contemporaries confirm 
the deep seriousness—amounting almosT co a self-righteous fanaticism^ 
with which he held to bis mission of putting Gonfiitian principles into 
practice in pohtics*^ 

The close tie bewcett Whng's refonns and classical authority is best 
$\io\vn by Us project to bring out a complete re\'Jsion of the Classics 
with a modemiKed commentary* clearly establishing the unify of his pol¬ 
icies with the classical teaching.^ Of these revirions, the most famous 
was the Nrw Imerprmihn cf th^ instituted of Chtm Kmn Hsm-i), 
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Wang'$ own Jund, which became a vinual Bible of his potitical 
philosophy. For this classical text” Whngmadc the strongest claims in 
his personal Preface: 

WbcD Rural pnndplct m applied to the affairs of govemmcnr ■ ■ ■ the form they 
take and the tue thty ire put r> depend upon laws, but their pteHttoxioo ami necaiion 
deperd upon tndiddiuls. In the worthiness of Its individual officials to disebatfe the 
dunesofaffice. atid in the cffeciiveness with which its InsnctRioins administered the law, 
no dynasty has snrpassed the esrijx Oiotu Likewitc, in the stiirahiUiy of its laws for 
perpetDarien in laier ages, and iit the expression given them in litetBry h»m. no book is 
so perfect as the titsmaUi «J Chau 

So effectively did V\b)g use this book to justify his refarms that his 
edition of it became ooc of the most influential and controversial books 
in ail Chinese literature. To deny Whng the support he derived from it, 
his opponents alleged that the InsiHuies 0 / Chou was tisclf a compara¬ 
tively recent forgery.’* In later times writers <»mmonly attribmed the 
fall of the Northern Sung dynasty to Wang’s adoption of this text as a 
pobcical guide.*** 

*rhus Wang's espousal of the /nitjrHr^s^^/CJiutu represents the culmina- 
rlon in the political sphere of the long debate in Confucian circles over 
the applicability of classical institucions. as described in the Books oj 
Rittit CO conditions obtaining in die Sung dynasty. At the same time, 
Wang’s effort to reinterpret these texts—to disca^ the Han and Tang 
commctitaries—and to use a modernised version as the basis for a re¬ 
formed civil service examination system, stressing the general meaning 
of the Classics instead of a btetal knowledge of them, represents the cul¬ 
mination of die Confndan campmgn fo cast out the comipdons of the 
Han and T'ang dynasties, both in the held of classical scholarship and in 
the form of civil service examinations, in order to return to the essential 
purity of the classic ordcr,*^' In this respect W^g stands together widi 
the Qi'&ig bmothers, Qiu Hsi, and a host of other Sung scholars in their 
determimtion to set aside accepted interpretations and find new meaning 
in their Confucian inheritance, just as subsequent scholars of a creative 
or scientific temper were some day to reject the Sung interpretations and 
press anew rheir inquity into the meaning and validity of the Classics. 

Finally, in spite of Wing’s general condemnation by bier Neo-Con- 
fucianisrs. it must be acknowledged that many of the Iea<Ung scholars of 
his day were ar first sympathetic to his policies, sharing the common 
outlook of the Sung sdiool. On this point no testimony could be more 
conclusive than that of Chu Hsi, the final arbiter of Neo-Confijcian 
opinion in rhe Sung; 
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Whm rii« New Laws of Wing An-^hih were firflr promulgattd, mmy worthy men 
were sinoctety desnotu of coopmciti^ m lircif promotioti, even Qi'irtg llao thiiikmg 
il right to do fO. For in thox rimci sudi reforms were called for by the circwnstanccs 
ohcaining. Later# however, they found there jTveanireji contrary to the general desire, 
and Oi'dng Hao anemprtd to rem^rtratt with Wing on the ground rhat they could 
not be made to vrqrlc Jn the face of general opposition. Btn: Wing spumed the cpitijon 
of the mayorit)' and pressed his reforms with gmter dctcmwnacLon than ever. Ody 
then did these worthy men desert hiciL" 

That so many ‘Vorthy men" initiaily should have been sympdicdc 
to the objectives of VVhng's refomi program is understandable in view of 
the wide acceptance won for these aims by the earlier reformers and 
leaders of the Sung sdiooL Krackc testilies to this in concluding Ills 
study of civil service reforms during the period: 

Usually noteworthy wgs the rmiarkiblc number of iniluimdjl o^dils that in the 
tiud-ekvcnth century ihowed a leal for the improvement of goii'emmcnr according to 
C onfbeian sraud^rds, and a dodicadoo to thdr task that often courted polidcal eclipse 
and adversit)* rather than yield t prinaple. We n«d oo^ to think of such mm a» Fan 
Chimg-ycn^ Pao Oi^eng, Ou'j-ang HfiiUf Han Oil, Sto-ma Kuang* W4ng An-shih, or 
(sormewhar later) Su men di^cnod and lomctiTnts eojiHictcd, but rather 

rhroi^ tcEfTpcmrnmt and Irt qucftkinj of immediaa: incthcMl than through any bade 
libagrcefncur in their uldmate obioedvd.*^ 

In this case the ground upon which Jiiany of hts earlier supporters 
eventually broke with Wbig—that his measures were contrary to the 
general desire—had considerable bearing on the subsequent course of 
Neo-Conlucian poliitcal thought. Even before the break with Wang diis 
issue had been touched upon in 3 colloquy among the Ch’&ig brothers 
and (^ang Tsai on the feasibility of restoring the ancient weJbfield sys¬ 
tem. Cb’eng Hao expressed the opinion that “if land of the people wfcrc 
taken and redistributed so that rich and poor shared alike, then there 
would be a great majority in favor of the step and only a few against it.*' 
Ch'thig Y1 dissented: “It is not a question ofhow niudi opposition would 
he pur up by the people, but of whether the thing ought to be done or 
not. Only when everyone, high and low. conies to accept it without 
nurturing any rescntincnr. can the wclbficld system be put into clTect.*' 
Ch'£ng Yi accepted the fact that it might take some time to prepre the 
people for such a big step. “It makes no difference if one*s ideas arc not 
carried out in one's own lifetime, so long as they ore put into effect by 
later generations.’* Chang Tsai, however, insisted upn the necessity for 
early adoption of the well-fields. Quoting Mencius, he said: “ ‘Virtue 
alone is not sufficient for the c^terdsc of govemraent;. laws alone cannot 
put themselves into effect.’ .. . Again 'there are those who have benev¬ 
olent hearts and a reputation for benevolence,' yet they do not achieve 
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good government—'ail because they do nor practice the ways of the 
Sage Kings’ (Mejieius, IVj, 1). We must follow the practices of the Sage 
Kings.”*' 

Oiang Isai’s amtude is doctrinaire and uncompromising i if the sage- 
kings maintained a system of well~Selds» such a s^'stem must also be 
appropriate for his own time and should be lusdruted wjdiout regard to 
opposition. Gi'^g idao, on the other hand, implies that this step should 
not be taken unless opposition to it is negligible, while Ch’^g Yi stands 
on principle by maintaining that any opposition at all renders the plan 
unacceptable, although it might ultimaidy be achieved if the people as a 
whole could be educated in its favor. Thus at one extreme Ch’eig Yi 
holds to the hallowed Coofuctan doctrine that no act can be justified 
which involves any coercion, however slight, since it violates the strict 
standard of virtue as defined by M^cius.** At the other extreme Chang 
Tsai steadfastly maintains that inward virtue alone is not enough, that it 
must be expresscxl in political action by adopting the insritutidns of the 
sage-kings. And he, too, is backed by the authority of Mencius. 

Wang An-shih, though a believer in the well-field system, never went 
so far as to force its adoption but took other measures in the field of 
taxation, farm credit, and marketing controls which w^cre designed to 
advance the same ideal of economic ctjuflliry.** Yet, when \Wng’s re- 
fotms encountered strong opposition, this was enough to cause men tike 
Ch’eng Hao to back down,” in keeping with the attitude expressed in 
his discussion of the well-fields. Meanwhile Wang’s position was much 
like that of the doctrinaire and uncompromising Chang Tsai. Convinced 
of the rtghmcss of his pohdes, he overrode all criticism and pressed 
his program with greater determination than ever. In this light it is not 
easy to say vvhich party, at that critical juncnire in Chinese history, 
abandoned its Confucian idea Is. Indeed, it would be more accurate to 
say that each part)' was forced to abandon certain of its ideals in order to 
remain true to others. Both sides had to face the fact that it was proving 
far more difficult to '‘Restore the Ancient Order” than they had origi¬ 
nally supposed. Wkng held fast to his program, abandoning the strict 
ethical precepts of Confudus and Mencius in the vain hope that he could 
still achieve the poEitical ideals of Mendus and the Chau Li. His op¬ 
ponents, who balked at oocrdvc methods which violated the ideals of 
Benevolence and Justice, were thereb)' compelled to abandon, or rather 
to postpone indefinitely, achievement of those ends which tradition like¬ 
wise had led them to accept. 

It is more in the light of Eubsetjuenr, than of earlier, tradition that this 
question has generally been settled in favor of the Qi'wg brothers, and 
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V\^g osrradzed from the company of orthodox Confucians. His poli¬ 
cies themselves outlasted Hang's tenure of olhee and, when abolished 
by Ssu-ma Kuang, were afterward revived for a time. Some even endur¬ 
ing into brer dynasties. But the fate of his policies had little to do wjrh 
his sranding among later Confucians. After the fall of the Nonhem Simg 
the cleavage which had developed in the Sung sdioo) over VVang's re¬ 
forms widened still further, to the point where a great gulf separated 
those who retained an active iiuercst in political reform and those w'ho 
had retired to the quiet groves of cbssical scholarship and metaphysical 
speculation. The line was now clearly drawn benveen men like Ch'dn 
Liang (ll4}-94>, who still E>elJevcd in the possibility and necessity of 
efTccring immediate reforms, and the great Chu Hsi, whose attitude to¬ 
ward politics reflcaed the disillusionment of his master, Ch'fing Yi.** 
This is nor to say chat Chu Hsi had lost all interest in politics. He still 
adhered to the political ideal of the sage-kings and regarded the well- 
field system as indispensable to the people's welfare. Bin these ideals 
w'cre now' far more distant. The failure of An-shih had demon¬ 
strated that they could only be approached through a long process of 
education and moral reform, whidt would prepre the people to accept 
such changes and bring about a personal reformation in their mters, 
since the earlier debacle was seen as due In great measure to V\^ng’s 
own defects of character. Therefore among the immediate reforms advo¬ 
cated by Chu those in the field of education took priority, while in the 
philosophical realm he and his school were led back to the central prob¬ 
lems of Confucianism: the problems of human namre, personal cultiva¬ 
tion, and marrs place in die universe, 

A letter to Chu Hsi from his friend Lii Tsu-ch’ien illustrates the pre¬ 
vailing Opinion among scholars of the Southern Sung toward politkal re¬ 
form. Noting that Chu had written on political questions, urging restora¬ 
tion of the wcU-fieIJs and making detailed recomniciKiations in regard to 
ta.xation and finance, Lii agrees that these arc all essential to good gov¬ 
ernment. 

)kii The wccucitHj of rtiCTi involves a. step-ty-itep praccis. Tbdiy dit first 
nve»T it lo awaken durmind of the tder. irihv ruler possesses thar sincerity which lead* 
hitn to retpeci vimic and delight in the True then good men will come in great 
numberi to assist him. Only when evctyanc, high and Um . has full confideiice in Them, 
can the necessary steps mward good govanmenc be taken in their proper order. But 
if the poi^c do imt have oanhdcttce in this and it is enact^ suddenly, then 

there will be a great furore and it w ill ulrtinsidy fitl." 

It is this attitude, which refleers Chu Hsi's own point of view, that 
became dominant in Nco-Confocian circles thereafter and was acccptOil 
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■ai ofrhodox when later dynasties installed C^u Hsi as die oRicial (ihi- 
losopher. It is therefore the point of mw from which Wait|r Ati-shjh has 
been adjudj^cd .1 renegade from Q>nfuebn tradition* Nevertheless, we 
\hovilil keep in mind that An-shih himself played a leading parr in 

The debates wbieh shaped that tradition and that NcQ*Confucian ortho¬ 
doxy is as much the pnxluct of political conttovetsy and experimenr in 
the Sung as it is the fruit of study and speculation in tlic sanctuaries of 
Coithician Jearuing. 

Contlusioti 

'I'he purpose of the foregoing discussion has been to bring out some of 
the main feamres of the Confudan revival in the Simg in order to show 
what its adherents originally held in common and on what basic issues 
they ultimately diverged, Little attention has been given to the consider¬ 
able diversity of opinion which existed in regard to specific problems of 
political, economic, and social reform. Bui it is worth tinting that, quite 
apart from partisan differences involving eontioversial figures like ^Vang 
An-shih, those who subscribed to the same Confiiclan ideals often dif¬ 
fered on their precise applicacions to conditions obtaining in their own 
time. Just as one instance we might cite the opinions of Su Hsun, the 
father of Su Tung-p’o, on the land problem. As we have seen, many 
scholars of his day had complained about high taxes and demanded a 
return to the wcll-ftcld system of feudal times. Su, w'hile asserting chat a 
return to the ancient order was necessary, attempted to show that land 
raxes in the Sung were not actually much greater tlian diose of the Chou 
but that they were more oppressive when addtxl to the high rent most 
cultivators had to pay. Laodlordism was the big evil, but the well-field 
system was not a practical rented)', since the Chinese people would 
probably perish in the atrempr 10 re-establish so metictilous a system, 
instead he urged a simple limitation on landownership to achieve the 
more equitable distribution which was the essence of the classic order. 
In the same way, other w’riters, proceeding from the same general prin¬ 
ciples, arrived at different practical conclusions on many current prob¬ 
lems. It is essential to explore these differences further and to examine 
Confucian thought more closely in relation 10 the perennial problems 
and characteristic institutions of Chinese society if we arc to obtain a 
clear and balanced picture of intellectual life in the Sung or in any other 
period. 
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THE PROBLEM OF “KNOWLEDGE” AND "ACTION” IN 
a-llNESE THOUGirlT SINCE WANG YANG-MING 


PAVTD tmijON 

M'nAT t siiALi. have ro say ia the following pages is the combined product 
of three interests 1 have had in the histoty of Chinese thought; first, an 
interest, which can scarcely be wholly abent in anyone seriously con¬ 
cerned with China, in contemporary politics and the recent Iiistory of 
political opinion; second, a general interest in the later part of Chinese 
intellectual history, die !io-called Neo-Confiiclan period, usually con¬ 
sidered to have started in the Sung (960-1280); and, third, a special 
interest in the seventeenth and eighteenth cenraries and in particular in 
the elghreenih-cennity essayist and historian Chang Hsueh-di'eng 
(1738—180]), whose writings I have been reading for several years past, 

I believe this panicular entciprisc has a value considerably greaicr than 
its mere curiosity, and, in pretending here to consider the '^mblcui of 
*kno\\ ledge' and ‘action’ ” during the last four or five centuries, I am in 
effect stating and holding up for scrutiny certain assumptions about the 
recent history of Chinese thought to which my study of Chang’s ideas 
has led me. If diese assumptions turn out to be approximately correct, 
they point to one important way to which the history of Chinese 
thought shows a continuous development, which has been modified, but 
not broken, by the “impact of the West." 

/. Some Habits of Thinking 

A Chinese of the sixteenth eenniry had behind him a civilization as 
rich and as varied, in its own way, as our own. For any idea we may 
find him entertaining, for any thesis he enunciates, we can construct our 
of this tuckgraund an indefinite set of precedents, suggestions, approxi¬ 
mations, sources—which will, in fact, be limited only by our cxinceptiou 
of what is relevant. VVhen V^hng Yang-mJug (H72-1528)' stares, and 
insists repeatedly, that there is no knowing, to be recognized as such, 
which does nor involve some kind of doing, or perhaps that knowing 
must actually be doing, what may we take him to mean? Part of what 
he means may be discovered by looking into the traditional background 
of his words—a background which is for him timeless, since, as he ap- 
ptcliends it, its availability to him is not tclatod to its historical cxten- 
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siori. It ts not, thcjrcforc:, a iiLstorjf ofiiis idea, though it is part ot the scr 
of daci out of which wc could construct such a history. It i.s important to 
take note of this set of data. It is important, first, because this traditional 
fimd supplies the stuff out of which his habits of thinking could fomi 
and our of which his beliefs could be selected; second, because we 
have nociotu of our own, drawn from the historj'—and the tecent his¬ 
tory'—of our own thought w'hich are suggested by the words wc use to 
transiate him and which we cannot afford to assume are his. 

But we do not, by taking note of this 1 jack ground, explain why he had 
this habit and not a different one. why he held this belief and nor an¬ 
other, \Vb arc on the w-ay to an adetjuate explanation of Hobbes’s theory 
of the state if we consider the religious dioughc which preceded and sur¬ 
rounded him, the political facts of seventeenth-cenTOry England, and the 
nevv mechanistic hyfjotheses in science. Wc do not explain him by re¬ 
ferring to the notions of a sludovvy fellow student of Plato named 
Glaiicon, though %vc might argue that W'e establish thereby a possibility 
in his tradition. For the student of VVbtcm thought this will seem trite, 
but the student of China must remind himself of it, because in tile 
writers he examines the authority of tradition is constantly acknowl¬ 
edged. and the sanction of classical tc.xt constantly appealed to. Conse¬ 
quently. while this background is important, it must not be taken as a 
substitute for relating a man to the intellectual history of his own time 
in VV^ng Ying-ming’s case, the development of Neo-Confocianism. 

In earlier attitudes and ways of thinking which make up die back- 
giound of the recent history of thought about “knowledge” and “ac¬ 
tion,” 3 niarkcd characteristic is the constant Chinese habit of dualizing 
In forming thdr concepts. “Knowledge" {ciiih) and “action** (Astnrg) 
are one siich dualism and arc cfosely related to certain others. 1 suggest 
that the traditional stock of ideas, artiradcs, and halrits of thought relat¬ 
ing to “knowledge” and “acrion,'' as these were available to Wang 
Yang-ming, may be described under the ftillcfwdng generalizations. 

t. There is observable since earlicsr times a habit of categorizing 
problems and situations as involving know ledge or invohnng action, of 
distinguishing princtplw from practice. In the Ska/ig Sra, a classical 
source of great prestige, Fu Y iich, minister to the Shang sovereign Kao- 
tsung (i.e.. W^-ting). advises his majesty as to the guiding principles of 
the conduct of govenunenr. His advice is “knowledge"; the king's sub¬ 
sequent behavior, if he sincerely attends to his minister's insrrucrion and 
his virtue is thereby perfected, will be appropriate “action.’' And, his 
minister cautions, "It is not knowing but aaing which is difficult.’'* As 
this example suggests, tbc classification of knowledge and action often 
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implies a classificadoii of persons inro knowers and docrs> Thus, Han 
Yii (768-824) classifies rhe Confucian sages into two groups: those 
\^'ho were in authority and hence could act (viz,, govcni) and those who 
beked authority and who were important for what they said and wrote.* 
This suggests a further distinction of attributes of persons^ some have 
“virtue’^ (r^). innate goodness, and direct insight into what ought to be 
done; and some tiave "authority’' (u'ci), power to make their ideas 
visible in action. The Cfm/ig Yuag, possibly representing the influence of 
Leg.'tlism on early imperial Coofudanism, argues that a ruler nmst have 
both and tliat a Sage may not propose changes in government unless he 
has "aothoriry,”* The classification can even, in effect, be extended to 
hooks: there arc those which set out prindples, theories, and opinions 
and those wliich relate aaions. Thus Confucius, in defending the 
fltiu (whidi he was craditionally supposed to have written), is made by 
Ssd-ma Ch’icn (14S-S6 s.c.) to say, "Tliougb I sliould wish to e.xprcss 
(my judgmentsj in 'empty words’ (viz., general statements), they 
would not be as sharp and clear as they will If [ illustrate them in [a 
record of] actions."* 

2. As these examples illustrate, the use of "knowledge” and “aetjon’’ 
or rebied concepts as categories raises the problem of relating the one 
to the other, of evaluating one rclacit'cly to the other. It is usually "ac¬ 
tion” which is regarded as more important, more trustworthy, more 
easily grasped, or more difiicult and hence of greater concern. There 
arc. of course, c.xoepuoos, Confiicius, in what Is an Important statement 
in the dd-'eloptng philosophy of early gentry society, eouid say: ‘Tlie 
people may be made to follow [the ‘\\ay’] but cannot be brought to 
understand it,"* this being the proper business of their betters. And in 
die third CCTitujy' A.o., Hsu Kan (171-218). in an essay on "Knowledge 
and Action," argues that a life of learning and the attainment of perfea 
understanding is more valuable than a life of action and the perfection of 
one’s conduct.' "Srudy" is the Sage’s highest duty, he held; it is the 
"bright sun” of the mind, dispelling human ignorance.* The attaifimeni 
of the Sage is not limited to “empij' deeds.”* Hsii w'as perhaps trying to 
justify the scholar confronted with the rising prestige of military men 
at the end of the Han, But his position was always a possible one. 

3. With a diialistic halfir of thought there is likely to develop a com¬ 
pulsion to overcome rhe dualism. Wbng l:ang-ming, in attempting to 
overcome the apposition of “know'I edge” and “acrionwas able to 
draw' upon an ancient moral conceptit^ of a pecidiar structure. Failure 
to make one’s deeds correspond to one’s words, it was felt, is morally 
reprehensible. The Ta Hdieb and the Cbitng Vimg present a yet stricter 
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vitw: 10 profess to accept a srandard of goexintss, and to confonn to it, 
mcrclv in order to gain approval, piofirs a man nothing. “There is no 
evil to which tiic mean man. dwelling retired, will not proceed, bur when 
he sees a superior man, he will instantly try to disguise himself, conceal¬ 
ing his evil, and displaying what is good.” But he deceives no one^ the 
man of virtue secs through his pretense. ‘This is an instance of the 
saying, ‘What truly is within v'iil be manifested without-* Therefore 
the superior man must watch over himscir when he is alonc.”*“ He 
should watch both his unobserved actions and his private feelings, lest 
secret motives inten'cne between his behavior and liis professions. This 
is the source of the concept of “sinccrit)',” which became of funda¬ 
mental importance in Neo-Confucian thought. But in early imperial 
mysticism it is a magical forcej he who attains it has tapped a mys¬ 
terious powder, giving him influence over all things and all nicn^ he be¬ 
comes omniscient, with the ability to foresee the future.'* 

4. With this moral atritude is involved 3 feeling that there is some¬ 
thing imsarisfacroiy about a knowledge ctattn. In ancient times this 
uneasiness was intimately related to a fascinated pudding over die na¬ 
ture of language, which became for a short time highly sopbisticated; 
mucli of this rcflccrcd a primitive and persisting belief in the magical 
properties of words: words properly used and combined had the power 
to compel action. But the interest in language was very largely a moral 
concern. The question how language refets to things and processes 
could be to ask whether a thing or moral agent merits the characterisa¬ 
tion it pretends to; hence Confucius’ supposed indignation at the “cor¬ 
nered vessel” which actually had no comers,’^’ and the Legalist obses¬ 
sion with the idea that a ruler’s pou'Cr over his officials Is secured if 
he holds them responsible in their actions for precisely what is impfied 
in tlieir titles or for what they claim they know how to do. This w-as to 
make the impossible demand that reality conform to language, and an¬ 
other sort of question was prompted—How can “mere words’" be ade¬ 
quate to orpress the richness of c.xistencc or the infinite variety of hu¬ 
man though t?**'”a question containing the suspicion that the man W'ho 
claims 10 know 3 truth knows nothing: he would do better to remain 
silent or to demonstrate his understanding in some visible way. In such 
a w'ay, words as used came under skeptical tevic^^'. It W'aa one of the 
effects of the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming to raise again this sus¬ 
picion of language in a new and acute form. 

5, VVliar is meant by “knowledge" in early w'riring is a twofold 
problem. The inevitability of thinking of "knowledge" a$ opposed and 
related to "‘action" made it natural tliac what knowledge ts about should 
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be acdon, or rales of bebavior, or government. Some, such as the 
MoKists and Legal isrs, went so far as to hold that a man should be con¬ 
cerned with no learning which is uot of practical use. The suspicion of 
knowledge claims just suggested oonseqnencly was less likely to lead to 
a criiiciam ofrhe truth of statements than to a feeling that one should get 
beyond words to action or to genuine conviction. What knowing as a 
mental process i* conoeivcti to be is more difficult, The difficulty of 
pinning down what is meant by "kno'Wjng,” even in a single contexr, is 
brought out by a passage from Hsiin-ntu; “Not to hear of something is 
not as good as to hear about it, to hear about it is not as good as to wit¬ 
ness iti to witness k is nor as good as to ‘know’ it; and to 'know* It is 
not as good as to act upon it: the end of learning is action."” Hsuti-rzij 
seems here to be arranging modes of moral knowing by their degree, so 
CO speak, of epistemological intensity. Bur we could fill in the sequence 
“hearing, seeing, , > ., doing" equally well by “really understanding” 
or by “know'ing ftill well*' (viz., “believing,'* “accepting wholly"). 
Hsiin-tzii may well hav-e meant both. In fact, a noticeable feature of 
much of Chinese thought about knowledge seems to be the absence of a 
radical distinaioti between having an understanding of a tiling or situa¬ 
tion and comprehending the meaning of a statement, and, in turn, be¬ 
tween such comprehension and acceptance of an assertion by convic¬ 
tion. Believing often seems to be an intense or perfect son of knowing. 
This may partly account for the ancient Mohists* curious concepdon of 
argument. Their assumption was that if one could, by constructing an 
argument perfectly, make one’s adversary follow the force of one's rea¬ 
soning, he would be powerless to resist it and would automatically be 
governed by it in his actions and feelings, so that “word and deed" 
would fit together “like the wo halves of a tally,"’* The Mohist treat¬ 
ment of “universal love" as a rational matter seems to betray the as¬ 
sumption char really knowing something amounts to a conviction the 
evidence of which is appropriate behavior. This is at least on important 
attitude in later Nco-Confucian thinking. In NeO'Cloiifucian times, how¬ 
ever, the concept of “knowledge" ranges very widely, from sense per- 
cepnon to abstract thought; and “action" has a similar indereminacy. 

6. A final point to be noted in the background of the Neo-Confudan 
thought Uing Yang-ming expressed is the extraordinarily fluid way in 
which Chinese dualisms fimetioned: “knowledge” and “action" suggest 
“words" and "deeds,” “principles” and “events'* (or "things”), ^‘vir¬ 
tue" and “authority,*’ and these pairs of concqits in turn have further 
associations. In Neo-Conftidan thought this looseness of conception is 
much more easily observed. In view of this fluidity of meaning, the 
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study of ideas of knowledge and action cannot be strictly llmiccd to a 
partienbr pair of sjmbolsi for what Chinese writers say about “kuowl* 
edge” and ''action” may reflect, or be reflected in, what they say in 
other words 

Z. The Nto-Confwiatt View of Mmd and the " Unity of KnowUdgt 
and Aaian'^ m IVang Vang^nhig 

These ideas developed and changed but were from fairly early Times 
always available. For rhem to come together in an explicit, co-ordinated 
conception of “knowtedge” and "action" and thus to exert a concerted 
influence at a later stage in time, they had to be brought into some sort 
of focus by the intervening history of thought. This focusing was ac¬ 
complished by the Neo-Conftician response to Buddhism, and. w'hile the 
analysis of Neo-Confudan thought as a whole is not within the scope of 
this inquiry', some relevant features of that new philosophy must be 
noted, 

Qi’an Buddhism gave to the Confiician of rhe Sung the object of his 
inrellecrual endeavor, an experience of understanding or realization 
which, when reached, would knit together his knowledge inro a mean¬ 
ingful W'liolc, In giving him rhis goal of enlightenment, it gave him a 
problem associated with ir In Buddhism itself: Is this enlightenment to 
be reached after long-disciplined cffori. or is It to be attained suddenly, 
by some mystical event the occurrence of which may actually be im¬ 
peded by such effort? A second legacy of Buddhism to Confucian 
thought, apparent in the Ming period, was the tendency more and more 
to conceive of reality in terms of consciousness, perception, or "feel¬ 
ing.” Yer another Buddhist influence was a tendency in beer Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism to think of enlghtenmeni as a mystical discovery of ultimate 
reality in one's "real self*; and. as inCh'an, this discovery is a discovery 
of something inexpressible in words. 

The core of the new Confucianism was a much more sophisticated 
concepr of mind than had earlier been available, put together of new and 
old elements. This concqjt was rather loose, for it was probably no¬ 
where worked our fully and consistently, but in the main it was built 
around suggestions drawm from the Cinrng Vuttg. There is in each man a 
"nature” and “feelings," the latter Including emotion and judgment; 
perception of external objects is passive and apparently to be identified 
with "nature.” "Nature" and "feeling" are, respectively, the mind, or 
self, as "quiescent" and rhe mind as "active.” The mind ts tsta —ultimate 
reality—itself: "All things in the world are basically our owm single 
essence; when our miiidl is correcr, then the world mind is correct." 
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Consequently, theqiiJct mind and the acri^x rtund ast tdentified, respec¬ 
tively, as the too in its "essence" (r'i) and the r-w as it “functions” 
(yitag). The “nature" or ta& essence is that "through which the prin¬ 
ciples of everything come.” The too in “function" is “the way univer¬ 
sally followed in pst times and present.”'^ 

These “principles" include both nouns forhinnan behavior in various 
types of situations, and dctermiDing essences or purposes of material 
objects. All minds contain these principles, at least to some extent, and 
hence have natural "knowledge," But a number of disagreements were 
possible. One point of view, identified with Chu Hsi (UIO-IZOO), held 
that the knowledge naturally in the mind is incomplete and that en¬ 
lightenment is the end result of long study—of filling out the mtnd^s 
knowledge by acquiring that knowledge of the “principJes" of things 
which it lacks.** Another view, exemplified by Whng \ang-ming, was 
interested nor in die “principles" of things in theinselves but in personal 
ethical behavior and held that the “principles” for conduct are com¬ 
pletely ai-ailabk in the mind. EnUghtenment in this view is attained by 
ridding the mind of confusion and selfishness which prevent innate 
moral knowledge from expressing itself naturally in action and in the 
spontaneous movement of feeling. On either view, the end of intellectual 
life is self-perfection, a state of affairs which made “learning" a very 
personal problem, even for the scholar. Its object was the cultivation of 
one’s moral nature and the gaining of an understanding which was neces¬ 
sarily private. Bur, roughly speaking, Chu Hsi's school of thought was 
interested in the acquisition of knowledge of matters of fact, particu¬ 
larly in classical scholarship, while the H^ng school identified "knowl¬ 
edge" with perfect "action,”** 

There is another way in which the knowlcdge-aoton antithesis ap¬ 
pears in Neo-Coniucian thought. In the Sung analysis of mind there 
seems to be a tendency to idend^' “knowledge" with the “nature" and 
with abstraction, and ‘'action” with the feelings and emotions. The 
study of mind, of one’s “basic essence," is, in Ming thought especially, 
what moral sctf-culri\'ation involves. But a problem arises: Is the mind 
really separable, so to speak. Into two halves? If it is, then it seems it is 
the “nature" one is after, and one must grasp it by Isolating it, by long 
exeteise in “quieting" the mind. If it is not, then too is known directly, 
apprehended suddenly, in the movement of “feeling,"*® This was a 
problem whidi became impotranr in late Ming Confucianism, and here 
again IVbng Yang-mitig's position was most consistent with the latter 
view. In cither case, what the adqjt is after is a self-realization which 
will resolve the division in himself and which will have the effect of a 
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mystical release of spiritual force. This is die “sincerity"* of earlier 
Confucianism^ whose possessor can ^’rransfonn” all things. ^TTie more 
one gathers [one"s self] logctheT* the more [one's power] is extended.”*^ 
It can be seen how earlier ideas and tendencies are here brought into 
correlation. The dualistic habit of forming concepts ts reinforced in an 
explicit theory of mind and (it could be shown) in a metaphysical sys¬ 
tem. iTie problem of relative emphasis appears in the problem of “grad¬ 
ual attainment*' as against “sudden ejilightenment/' viz.f whether the 
adepr^s artenrion should be foaised on his “nature^ or its activitj* or 
whether he should cultivate himself by learning—acquiring infotma- 
don^—or by perfecting bis conduct* The attempt to resolve the Neo- 
Confucian dualisms and an attitude of suspicion toward abstract state¬ 
ment arc basic characteristics of W%ng Yang-mjng*s philosophy^ they 
are preoccupations 10 which he is led by the structure of ideas within 
which he works—a structure in which there is always some sen^e in 
which any concept is identical with any other^ and vi^hich implie 5 that 
perfect understanding is subjective and inexpressible. Finally, NeoX.on- 
hicianism exploits the fluidity of Chinese philosophical language to the 
utmost. A large class of new duaiistic terms becomes current, no rwo 
pairs identical in meaning, but eadi easily suggesting unorher. This 
tricky set of mystical concepts accounts for the way in which VVang 
Yang-nung talks about “knowledge^^ and “action** and supplies the atti* 
Hides whldi underlie much of later talk on the subject* 

In the self-cultivation of the would-be Sage, taughr, **knowl- 

edge^' and “action” should develop simultaneously^ “Knowledge*' he 
tends to think of as at once moral and practical; study is a learning to 
affirm moral laws^ to make them genuinely pair of one's own emotional 
consHtution; it further implies studying how to act, becoming able to do 
something. But there seems scarcely to be a distinction iti VV’ing be¬ 
tween an action and a disposition to act. The genuine affirmation of a 
moral law^ is the practicing of it, and a loiOTvledgc of how' to do some¬ 
thing is the doing of jc: only experience ts real knowledge* This attitude 
yicl^ a reconstniaion of Ou Hsi's idea of the nature and end of learn¬ 
ing; at tile point at which knowledge ss perfectly genuine and “smccre/" 
it passes over into and includes practice* The unitj^ of knowing and 
doing is, in short, the realization die student seeks. To suppose that one 
can de^-elop and perfea knowledge in advance of acting is incorrect, for 
such knowledge would be *‘insincere/* TTie attempt i$ evidence of a 
moral fault. Jt is a failure to understand the true self, one's “basic es¬ 
sence,” splitting it apart. It is evidence chat selflsb hesitation is inter¬ 
vening tci prevent the moral nature from expressing itself V\hng's 
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manipulation of the Neo-^Zbnfucian concept of mind was to make the 
problem of knowledge and action ejtplidtly one of moral and psycho¬ 
logical health; failure to identify one with the other is a ^lurc to be 
effective, TIte source of moral krow ledge or moral laws for Whng is the 
mind, and the mind is known in its movement: “To seek for (moral) 
principles in things outside the mind implies separating knowledge and 
action,” for this would be to seek a knowledge preceding action. Else¬ 
where Whng tries to explain knowledge and action not as literally iden¬ 
tical but as TW'O aspects of a single process. Thoughts arc inciptem acts: 
“Knowledge is the beginning of practice; doing is the completion of 
knowing,” he says, tho^h wc are not, perhaps, to think of the “begin¬ 
ning and the “completion” as separated in tune, “Evil thoughts,” con- 
sctpjcntly, can never be dismissed as hamiless.“ 

Certain common disc notions either arc denied or are simply absent in 
Wang's thought. There is, first, no distinction between tifiwr is know-n 
and ^e pRWjj of knowing. Wang is almost dear about this: “The mind 
originates a 'thotighr,’ and the essence of the ‘thought* is knowledge/' 
This “knowdedge * is not an abstraction or a generalization abtiut some¬ 
thing; it is both the thing and the focusing of aitention upon it; “Where- 
cver the ‘thought* is wc have an ‘object/ In dose retaiion to this, 
another distinction which is, explicitly, ruled out is that between acts 
and things; both are mental acts or sraies. An object which appears to be 
outside the mind is simply an act of perception/* 

A distinction which is simply absent is that between aa and judging 
or fcding, a situation which is hardly sutprising in view' of the Nco- 
Confuci^ assumpion that “feding” is the mind in activity. The range 
of meaning of activity In this sense could be. and is in Wing, very wide; 
it includes ideas (considered as acts of mind and not as assertions of 
truths), feelings, moral judgments, and comdetions and the behavior 
which is their sponrancou.s expression. As examples of the unity of 
knowledge and aaioit we are given these statements: “Smdlmg a bad 
odor involves knowledge; Iiating the odor involves action. Nevertheless 
when one perceives tlxe bad odor one already hates it. One docs not de- 
tCTOtne (o hate it after one has smdt it.”“ And, as another example, 
VVkng gives “to understand cold, one must first have endured cold.”“ 
This, if taken seriously, can only mean that a statement abMt cold, in so 
far as it pretends to convey infotmation, is, without an accompanying 
experience, fundamentally incomprehensible. A possible result is chat 
epistemology and ethics after Wang Vang-tning arc aesthetic; knowl¬ 
edge is personal experience; "virtue” is closely associated with states of 
feeling. Tlic sort of understanding Wang and Jus followers were after is 
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almost kincsthcdc. Thus, Wang’s disdple Hsu Ai (1487-1517), relating 
his progress on the path of learning, admits being puzzled by his mas¬ 
ter's teachings at lirst, "but afrer one has thought about them for a long 
time one spontaneously gcstiatlates with hands and 

The ability to use words about some matter is not knowledge of it. 
“Knowing how to converse about filial piety and respectfulness is not 
stilfidcnt to M'arrant anybody’s being described as understanding them.” 
Otherwise tlic identity of knowing and known would be lost, Tliere are 
no valid abstractions: is simply events; events arc tos.*’” Wimg 

finds most writing useless and misleading and condemns tih'in Shih 
Huang for the Burning of the Books only because he burned the wrong 
ones.** In short, there is in Wang, and in thought after him throughout 
the Chtng, a general suspicion of “words.” Sometimes this suspicion b 
critical and fruitful; sometimes it leads to confusion in thought; but in 
every department of intellectual activity it has great importance. Kinds 
of writing which arc valued arc those in whidi there is no attempt to 
state ideas: poetry and the expression of feeling, and scholarly writing 
in W'hich the writing is comptetcly absorbed into the data of the subject 
matter. This denial of the value of abstraction and general statement to 
which \^'3ng’s thought tends both prompts and is prompted by his con- 
stam attempt to overcome Neo-Confucian dualisms-—not only the dual¬ 
ism of "knowledge” and ‘‘action” but likewise that of "essence” and 
“function.” “principie" and "ntancr,” mind and body, the obser\'erand 
rhe observed. Any attempe to break the norid up into categories, he 
implies, is to distort it, 

S. D;j?jgrng MeoJiingi of “Lfimwi/tg” m thr Early CEing 

For a century or more after \\ang, ethical and psychological specula¬ 
tion seems to have been the major intellectual interest, but a gradual 
change is detectable. One can sec .signs of a covert development of atti¬ 
tudes resembling ancient Legalism, such as the notion that knowledge 
should be “practical." After the Manchu conquest, many who had been 
active in the state were reduced to the aaivity of the pen. lntcre.st 
turned somewhat away from ethical thought toward history, research 
into ancient science, and a classical scholarship interested less in the 
ethical meaning of the Classics than in a criticism of their language and 
their character as historical documents. Bur earlier habits of thought 
governed the mode of approach to new subjects. A man of Wang Yang- 
miog's age. for example, interested in moral behavior, would have felt 
that if a person knows, or says he knows, that he ought to act in a cer- 
caiti w'ay, but still does not, selfishness is interfering to stop the practice 
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which i$ the naturat completion of knowledge. He should either act or 
stop claiinmg to be moral. In the eighteenth century a mail itircre$tcd in 
some pfobtem of scholarly, literary, or pedagogical method would have 
given this attitude a different twist. He might say, “If I have a theory 
about how my subject should be ordered (perhaps a rather dubious 
thing to admit having), I should at least have rite ability and make the 
effort to act it out, if I am to eapect anyone to take me seriously.” 
Philology, moreover, u'as not wholly different, as an intellectual way of 
life, from “studying ro be a Sage.” The interest of the scholar in his 
work was likely to be personal, in somewhat the same ss'ay as had been 
the interest of the disciple of some Confucian moral teacher. The inten^ 
sit)' with which one could concentrate on philological problems was per¬ 
haps more the source of their appeal than the hope that by solvini; them 
one might contribute to the eventual extension of man 5 undetstinding, 
and great scholars could command the same sort of respect as in earlier 
times was paid to teachers famed for their virnjc- 
But why should the oonieni of what was meant by "learning” have 
cliangai? In part, the change scemE to have been the outcome of ^Ming 
Yang-ming's type of thinking, Wang had criticized his opponents for 
holding moral "principles” to be isol.thk from the action of one's own 
mind in parricular siniations. Moral truths could only be grasped intui¬ 
tively; they could not be stated, for to state is to abstract the "prin¬ 
ciple” from the situation. This force of VViing’s philosophy was that 
which had lasting effect upon arinese thought. But Using’s views had 
never been orthodox. The state had alw-ays supporrod the rival earlier 
philosc^hy of the Sung. What appears to have happened at the end ofthe 
Ming was a synthesis of the two. Wring's assumptions served cv'ennully 
to kill off interest in philosophical speculation, which came to be termed, 
opprobriousty, “empty words,” and regarded as dangerously distant 
from “actual facts,” preferably handled with a minimuin of generaliza¬ 
tion. What remained, therefore, of Cliu Hsj’s real infiucncc was his 
stress on classical scholarship. A case of this stmthests at possibly an 
inrermcdiarc stage is found in the thonghr of the Ming parriot and 
Gi'ing scholar Huang Tsung-hsi who was an admirer both of 

Wang Yang-ining and of the Sung philosophers. The life of leatning, he 
held, must include both solid scholarship and reffection. “Unless you 
read history extensively," said Huang, “you will be unable 10 grasp 
concretely the development of j/j ('principles'); and even if yoii do this, 
but do nor seek for understanding within your own mind, you will be a 
crude pedant."” Huang's study of history, it might be noted, was a 
study of events and actions. But Huang, like Wang"Yang-mmg, bcliev-ed 
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that mind comprises all that exists^ this bcUct indicated for him that the 
proper objecr of srudy ts nor only one's own mind hut also the observ¬ 
able movement of mind in the history of rhoi^ht.*^ “'ritought” (reflec¬ 
tion) and "learning” (the study of history), upon which Huang's moral 
is organised, is another common pair of categories in Neo-Confudan 
“discussion about learning." which is loosely related to "knowledge" 
and “action," A curious proponion seems to exist among (he fotir con¬ 
cepts* to attempt to knoijs without working with things or luting out 
what one is learning is to tiy to advance by rhe means of thettght alone; 
to /(wrw, on the other hand, as distinct from meditating, is 10 move out¬ 
side one's mind, to come into contact with objective facts. 1 suspect this 
association of dualisms ivas a commonplace.** 

ITie events of the middle of the scvcntccnTh century shaped and con- 
cciirratcd the impacr these ideas had upon subsctpicnt thought. With the 
victory' of the Ch'ing armies in 1644 and the successive collapse of Ming 
pretenders in the south, (he Urer3(i had been iu a position of desperation, 
(om bcni'cen inaction in the face of foreign invasion and support of a 
corrupt court, (to longer representing their interests and philosophy and 
dominated by military opportunists. Some had continued a futile local 
resistance; many were driven by their dilemma to suicide. In rhe end, 
however, tnost had had to accept the fact of defeat, continuing their 
resistance nor actively but in a devotion to the fallen dynasty and in a 
refusal to take office or to co-operaie with the nc«' government.** There 
ensued a period of veiled intellectual struggle. Different philosophies 
pm'ailed in the courr and in the provinces. Among the defeated, effec¬ 
tiveness in service to family, society, and civilization acquired a value 
enhanced in cO'mpcnsarion for failure ht loyalty to a fallen state and 
nation. But at length the u'ounds of conscience began to heal. The con¬ 
querors offered die greatest atrtnerions to lure the scholars to the capi¬ 
tal; the special degree of p&-hiNth hiing~t 2 *ti, scorned at first, became 
wirh rhe newer generation a coveted pri2e. Finally, the last recurrences 
of military opposition were overcome. The court bestowed posthumous 
honors on the heroes of the resistance and became the patron of Chinese 
arts and letters. Tlic litcmti were reconciled and became firm, even 
ardent, supporters of the dynasty , But the moral struggle they had un¬ 
dergone left a permanent mark on the dicing. The distress of the learned 
class had been its inability to act upn its convictions. 

In their activity, which ^^'as their learning, thetr scholarship and writ¬ 
ing, these men fclr a need to do something effective and valuable, a need 
which could no longer be satisfied by toying with Sung philosophical 
concepts. ,Ati example of one direction in which attention tvas turned is 
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provided by the pedagogical rhoughtof Yen Yiian (1635-1704), whi^ is 
perhaps the most familiar and obvious eaan^ple in die Oi’ing of idea 
that knowing is doing or that knowledge is experience. Yen Vdan did 
not create a great commotion in Ch'ing thought. Beyond Li Kong 
^ tJR. (165^1753) and such relatively Uttle^known persons as Kuo 
Chiti-cb'engl? (1660-1700) and, in the eighteenth centur>% Oi’eng 
Tlng-tso fJli (169H767), the influence directly traceable to him 
is a matter of dispute.** But I suspect research will disclose the actinides 
found in him were, in less angular form, not uncommon in local schools. 
The local “academy’* (sAti yiiim) was a basic social instimrion of the 
Qi'ing. The tearfiing position it offered was a standard, if temporary, 
means of subsistence for die ubiquitous petty sdiolar, and, as ppulation 
increased and official positions ikeame relatively scarcer, his assimila- 
rion into the social scheme was increasingly less satisfactory. The fixed 
demands of the examination sysrern could be frustraong to a teacher or 
student of independent mind, and the sort of protest found in extreme 
form in Yen Yiian would be natural to such people. Education, ir was 
felt, should be of practical use; rhe requirements upon the curricalum 
imposed by theexammarions seemed artificial; the reading and memorii- 
ing of which educational method consisted, poinrlcss; and the sort of 
philosophical discussion for which the local academies had earlier been 
centers, devoid of meaning. 

“The 'principles’ of the ‘tiarure’ and of 'endowment,* ” says Yen, 
“camvot be discussed; if they arc, people will still not be able to listen; 
and if they listen, they still will be unable really to understartd; and even 
should they understand, they will be unable to practice what they 
hear.*'** Li Kung expbined the point of view to Kuo Qun-ch'eng simply 
and directly: 

The imerc frying* of boots is not laminar PcopLir v, bo books in these tlnws 
merdj^ viKk rhe cluddarioo of tmrriJ '^priodplcs" md the nicmoriiawoc of *'cnipty 
wtdi,” On this account thek i^kits arc dlssipaitd; oti dui sjccouiiC tbcLr ytif* of life 
alip ukIos&I^ tway, WTtfti a rime arrives fn-r tficm to exerr themsclvts and engage in 
rbt afTairs of the worlds they in: 35 rfiough blind. Surely^ Icaitibtg m pr^aedeed by the 
ancient lagcs nm‘er of this son! The studies of ific incicnEs—rir«, music, military 
arts and agriculture—served tcfh for the cultivitbn of ihc sdf and for practical ap- 
plkarion- The proper mcthodi of governing the wotld and assisting the people were 
all TO be found therein. This k what "leajtiing'" really means. Books ehoidd mrcrely be 
oxd Ibr mvesrigation into thtie mattm. Matting rnemofudng and reading cine*f ody 
endca^^r is not leanimg—nay rather^ h is a dctfinicnr to learning-** 

The Classics, ho>vcvci, reram iheir status. They not only arc useful 3s a 
guide to action but partake in themselves of the metaphystca! character 
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of acriviry^. They are, in Yen’s words, the '‘ooncrere operation of the 
‘nature* and of‘endowment.' 

It should he observed that Yen's thought is still much concerned with 
moral self-cultivation. He has, for example, a scries of essays *'on the 
‘nature,* ” accompianied by a collection of self-improvised edifying 
metaphysical charts in the best tradition of Neo-Confueian moral specu¬ 
lation.** Activity he values at least as much as a moral-aesthetic experi¬ 
ence as for its social usefulness. The correct way to “investigate 
things" for him is to work with them and use them, bur the purpose of 
the investigation is a transcendent enlightening experience. To leam die 
lute, for example, one must actually play it; and true ability will be at¬ 
tained "when poem and song come according to desire, when ihc con¬ 
nection of heart and hand is forgo rrcn and the conneciion of hand and 
string, when . . . secret desires are not working in the hearr and great 
peace is constantly in the home, when the feelings respond to the yang 
and yin, changing things and reaching to heaven."** TTiis attitude, wc 
shall sec, is closely related to contemporary ideas about literary an. In 
view of this aesthetic cast of liis thinking. Yen cannot, I think, be said to 
have an cxperimemal concept of rniih. Me is interested in understanding 
or feeling things known beyond all doubt to be real rather than in testing 
assumptions. 

Interestmg as Yen Ylian is, a man more typical of the Qi’ing, at least 
in the opinion of Its later scholars, was Ku Yen-wu (1615-S2), Like Yeti, 
Ku seriously believed tliat what the man of learning docs should be of 
practical social or political use; but he had a love of classicil scholarship 
for its own sake and was content to hope, humbly, that at some future 
time his writing might be instructive to a ruler of men.'“ Later In the 
Ch'ing, however, the utilitarian ideal of knowledge was submerged. 
ICu’s signihcance was in introducing principles of philological evidence 
and in ^mg able to show that a classical scholarship dealing with par¬ 
ticular facts and details could attain interesting results withour resorting 
K> unsteady generaliaations. But, though classical scholarship was the 
main preoccupation of the Ch'ing, Sung and Ming philosophit^ thought 
out of which the new philology had grown was not eliminated. Its con¬ 
cepts and categories continued to serve as the basic instruments of think¬ 
ing; they had become infused into the very language of ordinary intel¬ 
lectual discourse, and continued familiarity with them was insured by 
the necessity of learning tlie Sung philosophy to pass the examinations. 
In particular, the ideas about knowledge and action which Wang Y’ang- 
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mitig had expressed, or attitudes closely related to them, seem to hav-c 
remained an important undercurrCTit. molding men’s assumptions in a 
very wide range of matters, from history and literature to politics. 

f, Thf Thought of Chang Hmeh~fh’eng 

While the extent of the influence of this part of late Neo-flonfucian 
Uioughr in the middle Ch'ing is uncertain, its importance is strongly sug¬ 
gested by the writing of CJhang Hsiieh-ch’ctig—both by the interrela¬ 
tionship of the ideas Chang himself worked out and by the ebse reb'' 
tionshtp often discoverable between his ideas and those of others. I 
shall analyze some of this material with a double purpose; (1) to suggest 
the extent 10 which Wang \iang-ming's ideas, or ideas similar to his, 
permeated tlic thinking of the literati and (Z) to point out that the 
“unity of knowledge and action” as it appears in Qfing thought has 
political Imphcations which call for the closest examination. It must be 
admitted at the outset that Chang Msiich-ch’cng was not an ordinary 
man. either in his own estimation or by the appraisal of o:hcrs.*‘ Fur¬ 
thermore. aldiough he professed to adhere to the philosophy of Chu HsI, 
he was quite tolerant of Wbng Yang-ming and obvious 1)' thought himself 
unusually broad-niiiKlcd in this respect.® With these caveats as to 
Chang’s possible significance, I shall let the reader appraise him for 
himself. 

A flindamcnial pan of Chang’s thought was a conception of the his¬ 
tory of the state (viz., of civilization) from the beginning of mankind to 
the age of Confucius. In this conception, rao is an inexpressible principle 
informing all of society, which virtually grow's with history. Chang's 
object was to establish a view of the Classics. 

In the molt anetent rimes there were no wrtrren wordt: then govenunatt, at Uni 
ctuiducctd by the knonin^ troniv, chjin^d to thf use of writfcn firgni- Ht? tn 
c^cpkutifLg ibtir use, ray*, **lhc miny eiHciab wcit ihefcby gavenwd, and the people 
wire thjctcbj' . - . Biif printiplej bttairw: cnonc iavoli-cd and problems 

more^ cxicndcd. so Ehat they could hoc f>c complctfily d»li wth. On rhli acccHunt. the 
ragei cs^htijdicd offices and €ii\idal rcspofisibltitics,, and written language c^me to be 
orgunheed accordingly. Thtrc bang offices, hence ihm wetc law*, and so the Iiwt were 
embodied in the olhccs. Thtrc bang la wn* hence there were book$; and jo each office 
prtfciTtd it* own booLs. Theft being bookt, henoe there wa$ Ic^mitig, and so teadiet* 
pcrpcituTcd this Icamnig. Thert bdng kaming, hence there Vim proFcSfional inidt- 
tionf, and «? dbdples pratnetd thcic | lofcsskxis. The office, its ^cial respondbiHryt 
the learning af*d the profbs*kin all proccedai from a single source, and government in 
ihe world codititcd in s unity ofctdiure, Itence there wcie no wtiringi of private schools 
of thought,** 
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In this scries of conjectures Chang described the course of histon- down 
to the Western Chou. Each successive niJer and dynascy added to the 
fund of institutions and methods of conducting affairs as need arose. At 
any stage in this '‘golden age,'* all of man's knowledge was a working 
part of the daily business of sodetj' and the operation of govemraent. 
This is what Chang means by saying, as he does repeatedly, that tn 
antiquity there was a unity of'govemtnem and doctrine” and an iden¬ 
tity of the “official and the teacher." This situation was, he su^ests, 
simply a unity of “knowledge" and “action" in historical fact. But. with 
die end of the Western Chou, traditions of learning were separated from 
government offices. This splir between Icamingand govetntnent caused 
a long and progressive decline tn writing, an inevitable development of 
“private schools" of thought whose ideas were without foundation, and 
the distortion of true scholarship and good writing by intellectual 
“fashions," the desire for fame, and by die preconceptions of tvriiers 
who no longer had a firm grip on reality,** Confucius, seeing at rhe be¬ 
ginning of this process that civilization was breaking apart and that the 
wisdom ir emb^ied U'ould be lost, edited a selection of the documents 
of the Chou feudal otder 10 serve as a permanent illustration of ihc to? 
of the classical age. The Classics, excluding those which Chang w'ould 
call early commenraries, are conscquairly simply the observable re¬ 
mains of the cxperieiices of the ancients,** This is what Chang intended 
to convey by his famous dictum that the Classics arc really "history"** 
(a stateineni which Whng Yang-ming had made, howcv'cr. and which 
seems to have been familiar ro some of Chang's contemporaries). The 
prestige they have as guides to modern behavior and modem writing 
must be squared with dius view of them, which is pointedly that they are 
nor “empty words." They do nor fell what A?^ is bur simply illustrate it 
by being what they are. 

Related to this viesv, Chang had definite ideas about education and 
about the business of die scliolar. As to the bttcr, Chang argued that the 
scholar’s work should be of practical use <viz., to society and to the 
state) and that it can be of use only if he snidies documents—jllustraciiig 
the w'orking of govemment^and die actual conduct of men in society . 
A classical sdiolarship whidi concentrates on the past to the exclusion 
of the present is as bad as trying to isolate ta& from things and events,*' 
all of which is to say that learning should not be separated from the con¬ 
text of practice. In taking such a position, Chang obviously not only 
was nor typical of his intcllecnial milieu bur was consciously attacking 
it. As might be expected from this, Chang sharply criticized the e.xami- 
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nation system and proposed, a£ in alternative to its standard require- 
meats of ctassicaJ learning and the mastery of poetic and prose styles, 
that examinees be allowed to specialize in various hisconcal subjects, so 
that "solid learning” would be advanced,** History, he felt, had the pe¬ 
culiar value that it is as close as one can get, in scholarship, to actual 
happenings and deeds. In evaluating the historical school of Huang 
Tsung-hsi, which he regarded as his own and which he considered to 
have bcludcd Wang Yang-ming and earlier philosophers, he said: 

If ir ihoutd Ite »ilied,an practinJ arluevcinintt iml dtuipUnvd fictrcude {irmbotics 
of, tftspcetirely, \Ving Yrng^nrattg and UuTiung*chou ,f<| % ;!] IIJ78-1&13], a Scrath- 
efti Ming patriot) really be disctiued on rile lanie plane with wriritigs, I utiuld say 
that humrical scholarship shows the proper ptaeriee of stateeralT, anti is usurcdly not 
wriiin^ which can be cillcd ''cniptj’ uitirda.’' [ would furriver observe that die Sis 
Oassics all came from Qinfuciur. yet scholars of old held that none was as great ai the 
Cib'inwh in in value; this was precisely because that CLiisic wai closely coocenjod 
with, the con temporary' affair? of men.** 

The argument had the additional point that It is current or recent liistory 
that the historian should deal wdtli. Changes criticism of the examination 
system, it should be observed, was scarcely new; and the idea of the 
moral and political utility of historical knowledge w'as of very ancient 
standing. It had been reasserted by Ku ^cn-wui noting diai special ex¬ 
aminations in historical sub jeers had been a part of the examination 
systent in the T’ang, he proposed to improve historical scholarship, and 
with it the civil service., by reviving T’ang practice. “Ifwc could follow 
this system and employ it for ten years," Ku wrote, “we would obtain 
men wdth a thorough understanding of the essence of government; this 
would surely be of advantage to the state."** 

If this cririeism of scholarship echoes Ktt, it i$ equally suggestive of 
Yen Yiian'i ideas. So. in some respects, are certain of Chang’s ideas 
about education. In an essay on "learning," he asserted the value of 
studying the "words and deeds" of great men of history. Bur one Ivas not 
really learned from them until one has gnsped intuitively what is the 
right course in one^s own situation; study is complete only in practice, 
and the reading of books is only a means to the end.*' This view ap¬ 
proaches Yen^s, and Wang Ying-ming's, theory of understanding in 
another way. To say that the student must apprehend the significance 
of what he reads for himself and in terms of his own situation is to say 
that he cannot be told what it is. Explanation is not a substitute for ex¬ 
perience. This assumption comes out strongly in Chang’s analysis of 
the learning process of the student of literature and literary composi¬ 
tion. The teacher cannot tell the smdent what is good about a piece of 
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writing; lie can only present it to the student to read and let him grasp 
its go^ness for himself: 

The excellence of good writing cssenrially requires the mder to apprehend ir for 
bimseir. like die flavor of food and dnnkt or the wamirh and lighmeM of cJodiing. Tlie 
person who eat* the food or wear* the clothing wdersnnds it for hiniKlf, but it is hard 
for hint to eiptam it to odiers. Jf you wanr to explain to a person the namte of clothing 
3 Tid food, you nuKt show him a piece of roasr ineat and lei him taste it for himselfi and 
then he may apprceiaic tis flavori or thow' him a fur garment attd ter him trj' it nt, to 
that lie may appreciate its warmth and harness, and then you have the right iiicA. Bm 
you ate making a ptixtakc if you try to convey the flavor of the food by spitting ti out 
of your mouth into hi*, or if you try to convey the warmth by grahhing him ami enfold* 
ing him in the garment you are wearing.** 

Tlie liierar)' critic, for his part, cannot say explicitly wltat the value 
of a piece of writing is but csin merely suggest,“ No more can the 
teacher tell the student how to write, beyond explaining to him certain 
purely fomul rules. What die student must do is to build up his own 
understanding of good writing. He must **read books to nourish his 
spirit.’' as Han YU would have argued."* When he has succeeded, his 
writing will be naturally good. “His mind" will be "fitted to 'principle' 
</f), his hand doing the bidding of his mind as though it could not help 
but write."" If his writing is of the scholarly sort, he is led entirely by 
the problem whitJi calls it forth and by his own natural compulsion to 
deal with it; if he is writing a poem, the poem occurs unforced, as the 
result of the movement of his feeling, without the interference or 
prompting of any iiherJor morivarion. Beauty of style is not art end in 
itself. Learning to write is actually a species of Neo-Confucian trtotal 
selLculrivation. 

This character of the learner's problem in studying writing is partly 
due, it is obvious, to the nature of literary creation itself. A literary 
piece is nothing one can say anything abnut, because what It ri (cxcqii 
for formal properties in which Chang is not interested) is simply what 
happened when the writer had a parricular expenctice or felt something, 
and any statement or other dcv'ice of exposition you resort to, to convey 
what it is, is itself something else. You would be conveying your 
apprehension of the writing but not the writing itself, ITic notion 
that Uteracure must be directly experienced to be understood and ap¬ 
praised rhus itself follows from a view of Jitcrarure as the spontaneous 
expression of feeling. This view of literature is tied to Chang’s concepr 
of the Classics. The ancient sages governed, he speculates, by “rites" 
and “musk." This in itself is a common notion. But, Chang argues, the 
poems of the Shih Qitng represent the "music" of ancient government; 
they are the product of movements of feeling, whereas the other Classics 
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(represenung rites") dacunicnt cite daily aaivicy and praciicai experi¬ 
ence of govcmmcni officials. Later Literuture '‘derives'' fiom the Skih 
Chittg. and is, or ought ro be, essentially like it." As a consequence, lie- 
eraturc and die Classics are alike in being the perceptible part of par¬ 
ticular experiences, and ^vhat is to be learned from each is not statable or 
abstractable lair must he intuired and felt. For the same reason, each 
piece of writing is unique; you cannot, in wTitJng a book, unitate a 
Classic (and to try to do so is morally objectionable); neither may you 
imitate a poem or a ptwttc device, for a feeling cannot be copied.*' What 
Chang implies is w'har V\ang Yang-ming had heJdr you cannot know 
what it is to feel something unless your feelings move in response to it, 
and you cannot safeljr separate your judgmrtit or conceiving of some¬ 
thing from the perceiving of it. 7b imitate i piece of writing, Chang 
feels, or bluntly to assert a judgment of something (or of some famous 
man in history*), is not merely silly; it is pretense; it is to reveaJ a ticsire 
for reputation, or die secret working of an impurity of mind; and it is to 
claim art understanding w'hich one cannot claiin on the basis of one's 
own experience, and to reveal thereby a lack of “real knowledge,''** 
Similar, if not idenrical, attitudes arc found in other Cli'ing writers. 
The pointlessness ofimitating other writers* poems is affirmed by a line 
of Ch'ing poets and critics. The list includes a certain Ych Hsieh 
-lS(r ^ (1A27 -1703), of w hom the poet U’ang Sltih-ch«i i. 44 (163*1“ 
17U) said that “in his poetry' and artistic prose he assimilated the best of 
the past and achieved an individuality of his oivn”” And early m the 
eighteenth century the poer-historian Li E }^tv (1692-17J2) argued 
tliat a poem should have “essential character" (I’r), by w hich lit meant 
that it shoukl not be imitative but sliouid reflect the writer’s own nature 
and situation.*® Still later, Yuan Mei ^ R (1716-98). a contemporary* 
of Chang (the wo were spirited enemies) and the bcsr-knowTi represent¬ 
ative of this school of critical rbottght, held that a poem should be an 
expression of the poet’s owm feeling and should not attempt to re-express 
the feelings of others. “Lf a poem deals with other persons but docs not 
have in it one's own self, it U merely playing with puppets.”** If one 
cannot separate a feeling response from experience, a fortiori one cannot 
preconceive a feeling or its expression. “There is no gaiety in forced 
laughter; there is no sadness in forced tears,” wrote CJiang.*Some such 
notion had occurred to Ku Ycn-wu. The poems in the Shih Ching, he 
noted, are almost entirely without titles (the titles in use being simply 
their first words or first lines), Such poems ore the best; “in the poetic 
writing of the ancients, die poem comes first and tlien the title; in mod¬ 
em poetry die title is first set and then the poem is written. When the 
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poein is wrineii before the citle is chosen, rhe poem wilJ be rooted in 
feeling; when the title is chosen bcfcirc the poem is written, the poem 
will follow externa I ob)LTts,"** Yuan Mei agrees; a poem should have 
no set title, for. if it has, it is not genuine—it is an attempt to move the 
emotions upon preconception. “A poem without a title is ‘heavenly’ 
(i.c., natural) music; a poem with a title is 'human’ (i.e,, aniftcial} 
music.” The poetry of antiquity is in this respect superior to later art. 
As the. practice of writing poems to set themes is introduced in Man and 
V\ei, “feeling” diminishes. The nadir of this progress of the creeping 
vice of artificial it)- is reached in tlie l”ang examination system, which 
demanded the composition of ''regular” poems on lines extracted from 
older poets,^* 

Curiously, Yiian's conception of the lustory of jiocrry reappears in 
Chang Hsuch<h'etig's view of the historj' of historiography. Chang 
tends to think that no writing should be guided by formal concepts 
which would in any way force its content, whether this content be feel¬ 
ing, as in belles-lettres, or (acts, as in history. The earliest history 
(i.e,, the Sfiimg Sfni)^ he notes, had no fixed or consistent fomt; "its 
chapters are named fortheir content ” But, as hiftioriography devebped, 
there came to be more and more precise notions of the form in which a 
history should be cast; thus a histof)' might bean “annalistic” history of 
one particular dynasty or a “standard” history of another. This formal 
development was ultimately—in the T'ang and Sung — the ruination of 
history, Alediocre compilers would simply use a standard form as a set 
of pigeonholes and fill it up with facts, much as the civil setvicu ex¬ 
aminee wouhl use the forms of composition prescribed by the exaniina- 
tions, tn so doing, they were imposing their own prrconccpEions upon 
historical events.** One snch formal notion to which Qiang particularly 
objected was the idea that a compiler should carefully separate historical 
events from important historical utterances. There had ^cn, in Chinese 
historiographical thought, an ingrained habit of thinking of‘Vords” and 
"acts” antithcdeally. There is, as early as the Li Chi, the theory that m 
the ancient Chou goverament the “historiographer of the right" re¬ 
corded the “words” of the sovereign, while the “historiographer of the 
left” recorded his “acts."** “Records of words and deeds” of great men 
form a standard category of traditional historical writing. But the sort of 
interest that “words” (i.e., edicts, political proposals, philosuphical 
opinions) would have to luteNeo-ConfucJan viewpoint which Chang 
represented (with its suspicion of the expositive uses and foimal proper¬ 
ties of language) would be not thctr truth value as statements or ^cir 
stylistic beauty but their character as c\’Cnts in time atul hisioncal dr- 
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cuntstancc. Chang accordingly srgucs That "words" should be treated as 
historical "acis" and that it should be recognized that hi stories J events 
arecompkxes in which the making of statements, verbally or in writing, 
always enters,*^ This attitude leads Chang to the realization that all 
written utterance, including belles-lettres, has historical interest.** 

The foregoing has aimed to suggest that the late NcoConfucian ideas 
V\^ig Yang^ming had expressed in his views of "knowledge" and "ac¬ 
tion” underlay a considerable part of Ch’ing dtinking—especially what 
Ch’ing intelIcCTuals were thinking about the activities they vvere con¬ 
stantly engaged in; teaching, scholarship, and writing. Qtang^s ideas 
about historiography, however, lead back to a tendency in his thought 
which 1$ of double interest. From Changes view' chat the form of a his¬ 
tory sliould be fluid and should fit its matter, we would expea him to 
hold, and he dues, that it is the business of the practicing historian and of 
him alone to fay kme history is to be written. This is an important point 
in hJs personal psydialogical history. All his life he was keenly inter¬ 
ested in theories about writing, particularly historical HTitjng. But tlte- 
oty is "empty W'ords"; it cannot be valid unless it is applied, practiced; 
it is not Otherwise comprelicnsible, and so Chang felt that he had no 
business talking about historiography unless he also wrote history. In 
this attitude toward his work, Chang shows how the old way of thinking 
about “learning” (viz., motal sclf-cnlcivation) carried over lonon-ethical 
senses of the word, For Wkng Yang-tning and Yen V'iian, to be able to 
»lk about moral rules is nor moral knowledge. One must practice; if one 
does not. one is morally at fault, either pretending to know what one 
does not or being selfish in not doing what one admits to be right. 
Chang, like his contemporaries, was much less interested in ethics than 
were the earlier Neo-C^nfijcianists, but he coo feels he should either 
practice what he preadies or stop preaching.” Tliis i$ all to say, as did 
that what is difficult, what is crucial, is to act, iVtereiy knowing 
or working out a theory is not enough to }astify a person’s existence. 

Chang was an innovator. The force of this kind of dunking conld be 
that the expression afaew ideas is the privilege of the man who is able to 
act upon them or cause them to be realized in practice, Whar would be 
the result if this attitude were extended to ideas about goveitinicnt'— 
about matters of concejm to the state? The answer is more than sug¬ 
gested in Qiang's picture of the goklen age of Chou. 1 have no reason 
to suppose that this parttcular view of an idealized antiquity, in which 
“government and learning” were united, was a common one; but it was 
not unique in Chong, Yen Yuan himself had said that "for the sages, 
study, doctrine, and government were all part of one Avholc.*'” In the 
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K'ang-hii reign of the early Ch’ing, the scholar-official Li Kuang-ii 
^ sL 'i. (1642-1718), who stood vci)' close to the emperor, had eulo¬ 
gized him as a modern sage-ruler: '*in your ser^'ant's view, the relation 
between too and government is ihia; in ancient times they proceeded 
from one single source, but in later rimes they proceeded from two 
separate sources." The greatest of the andenr sages appeared at five- 
hundred-year intervals; down to King VVen, the founder of the Chou, 
they were rulers, and accordingly until the end of Western Chou “cen¬ 
tralized unity was conrinued." But “when Confijcius appeared during 
the Eastern Chou, and when Qiu Hst appeared during the Southern 
Sung, Heaven found it expedient to entrust dsem witlt the true futf, but 
their rimes teicctcd them, and thus tsio and government proceeded from 
two separate sources. From Chu Hsi to our present sovereign has also 
been a period of five hundred years; our sovereign lias fuifillcd rhe ex¬ 
pectations of a true ruler, and lias personally displayed the learning of 
sages and worthy men. Surely, Heaven is about to recommence the suc¬ 
cession {of the ancient sage-rulers], and rlie authoritative lines of too 
and of government will again be united,"^’ Li’s encomium shows rather 
clearly the political force the “unity of knowledge and action" could 
have. Chang, for his part, thought that in die present age, as in antiquity, 
all learning and writing should be the concern of the state. This view led 
him ro formulate what appears to he a philosophical justification ol the 
emperor Kao Tsung’s interest in book-collecting md of the Ch’itn-limg 
literary inquisition which had been conducted concunnently with the 
compilation of the imperial manuscript library, the Ch'uan^ihu. 

The government, Chmg held, should cause the teachers in local schools 
to make a census of all books, “after the fashion of census registers for 
population," which would be kept for use as need arose by the local 
officials. This scheme would facilitate the collection of books into public 
libraries and would also make easier the climination of those which are 
undesirable or prohibited. Such a procedure would restore the “unity of 
culture" of antiquity. “To have books in rhe charge of officials, and not 
to allow pns'ate panics to conceal svritings," Chang asserted, “is very 
much in accord with ancient practice.”” 

But let us not hold Chang too closely responsible for a single unfor¬ 
tunate opinion and attend rather to the mechanics of his thinking. A 
man may have the insighi of a Sage, he says—in the language of the 
Chung Yung, he may have “ virruc"^l>ut, if he docs not have “position" 
(i.c,. authority), he cannot propose new ways of doing things, new polit¬ 
ical practices, new institutions, for his proposals would be unintelligible. 
“One cannot teach others by 'empty words,’ " One must be able to il- 
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Itistratt what one is after in ways thar arc directly pcrccpribic, by "cre¬ 
ating insritutiotiii." viz., fay fiat. It was for this reason, Chang insists, 
that Confucius, who "haid Wjtue but lacked position,*’ was, in th,c 
Sage’s own words, a “nMnsmirterand not a crearor" (i.e., simply passed 
Oft the wisdom of rlic past and did not write anything new or express 
any new ideas of his own). His function was to gather together the wis¬ 
dom of Chou Kiuig—in other words, the basic documents of (he govern- 
ment Chou Kung put into practice—and (o transmit this material to pos¬ 
terity in the form of the Classics. Echoing Han Vu, Chang regarded 
Chou Kung as the last and greatest of those sages who governed—who 
had power to act, Cjanfticius was the first and greatest of those whose 
business was the preservation of true doarinc in later rimes, when ‘'gov- 
emnicnr and doctrine" had been separated. In holding this view. Chang 
shows his conception of the history of to? to be mudi like thar of L\ 
Kuang-ti. A correct appraisal of Confucius, as the ideal of the man of 
letters, seems to be of the greatest imponance for Chang. It is essential, 
he emphasizes, to grasp the relation of Chou Kung to Confucius. "To 
understand the /<w is to understand why Chou Kung and Confi.icius were 
what they were."^'' 


f. I'ke Re/or/fterf of rht Lute Ch'mg 

Chang's preoccupation with the question of the relative positions of 
Confudus and Chou Kung is interesting not alone because it reflects the 
knowledge-action conceptual scheme behind his riiinking but for the 
additional rea.son that just this question was one of the most important 
issues between the Old Text (faf-twn) and New Text (cbm-tufn) schol¬ 
ars in the late nineteenth century. Chang's concentration upon it 
strongly suggests that it was in his time already an important intellectual 
problem. Mis position was the conservative one, upheld by the Old 
Text school. TTicir opponents were interested in political reform, in the 
introduerjofl of Western technology, and in gaining acceptance for a 
body of new ideals which would move the state forward, Tliey adopted 
views which were almost exactly antithetical to Chang’s in surprising 
ways. Thus, K’ang Yu-wei <lSS8-!927) and his friends regarded lJu 
Hsio (d. 2J B.C.), the Han bibliographer, as a mnster-forger and as al¬ 
most the archfiend of Chinese dvJlizarion. Chang, on the contrary, had 
paid IJu the greatest reverence and did so because he saw in i-iiu’s com¬ 
ments on the Classics and the ancient philosophers his own thesis that 
the Chou state had been a “unity of government and doarinc” .ind that 
later learning and writing is defective because it is not directly con- 
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ntctcd with pracdcv and t»;pcrj'cnce or witii: rhc stato.^ In particuiarT 
Changes way of dciailng with Chou Kung and Confucius suggests what 
this part of rhc controversy was really about. The reformers wanted 
Confucius elevated above Chou Kung and actually worshiped as a divine 
being. In this way, they wanted to counter die ideological force of 
Mtstem religion.'* This, liowevcr, was only part of the matter. 

What the refbnncrs were after was put explidtiy by T’an Ssu-t'uiig 
(1865-98). The reason for making Confucius the founder of a “religion'* 
was to guarantee the priority of‘’knowledge” ovirr "action,” diat is, of 
the man of vision, who constructs an ideal, a blueprint Ibr die future, 
over the defenders of traditional experience and practices actually in use, 
Ac the end of his Tmttsf m (Jtn Hsiieh), which included a 

defense of the a'formisc vltn^' of Confucius as the founder of an ideology, 
a man who though without authority proposed "changes in the law” 
without reference to the past,^ T’an posed a possible objection to his 
own booki is it not, after ail, mere theory, mere “empt)' words," and a 
useless waste of time, as long as Tan himsclfis unable to att?1o which 
T’an replies, "What 1 value most highly is knowledge, not action. 
Knowledge is die business of the mind, whereas action is the business of 
the body. , , Whereas action is limited, knowledge is unlimited; 
whereas action ii exhaustible, knowledge is inexhaustible.”''^ The dual* 
ism of mind and body, which later Neo^Confucian thoughr tended to 
reject, is strongly asserted throughout the treatise, and in this and in 
other ways Tan perhaps shows the iuQuence of Christianity (though he 
appears to have been more impressed by Uuddhisra) His loose oon- 
cepiion of V\fcstcm thought, oompimded widv his traditional back¬ 
ground, had a strange result. "Knowledge” he seems to conceive in- 
difTercntly both as scientific theory, with its positivistic promise of so¬ 
cial progress, and as religious belief. “Religion is the means of pursuing 
knowledge.” The vitally important task of groat "founders of teligions” 
has been to set up a body of doctrine and to pass it on to their dis¬ 
ciples i they have had no time to put their docirincs into pracrice them¬ 
selves. T’an, it would seem, thought of a "religion” as essentially a 
formula for a millennial state, leading to an earthly paradise, an in¬ 
spired vision of the sort imputed to Confucius. Know](^gc Is what the 
^ge, in founding a religion, enables man to possess, it is, in eSect, faltli 
in a doemne, a faith which svill make possible any accomplishment. 
"Thcdifficulry pedantic scholars have m being able to ‘know* but not to 
‘act’ is due to the fact that their knowledge is not 'real' knowlctlgc. 
When one’s knowledge is ‘real,’ there is nothing one cannot do.”*® This 
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seems very close to \%ng \ang'niingfs knosvledge (which when per¬ 
fectly genuine naturally passes over into practice) and recalls theNco- 
Conitician concept of "sincerity’* as a release of mystical power. 

Tan’s rdigious leader was at once a justification for the man of ideas 
and for the prophetic founder of an ideology Another New Text intel¬ 
lectual who, like Tan and K'ang Yu-wei, tried to twist traditional Cdn- 
fiictanism to justi/y change and new ideas, and to accommodate a vision 
of progress, was Liao P’ing (18J2-19 J2), In order to capture the prestige 
of Confucius and malcc of the Sage what he wished, Liao persuaded 
himself that the Classics have a hidden meaning: whereas they seem to 
present a picture of civilisation as declining from an ancient golden age, 
this picture actually is a fiction, hiding in reverse image a prophetic 
vision of the future.*'' lb demonstrate this thesis, Liao devist^ an eso¬ 
teric diart—a device which has always been a favorite of Chinese 
philosophers—'‘illustrating progress and decline in successive ages as 
revealed in the Classics.” This chart appeared in IS98, at die time of the 
reformers* brief moment of power. In it, Liao characterised the Cbssies 
in the very language of Chang Hsueh-ch’eng, the positions and the val¬ 
ues of the words reversed: 'The Classics ate all ‘empty w'oids' fi.c., the 
product of a Sage's vision]; they arc nor history,*'** This surprising 
statement leads one to ask how closely the reformers had read Chang’s 
writings, or whether, on the other hand, Chang's views simply reficctcd 
common anitudes to which the reformers objected. These are questions 
which at present I cannot answer. 

It would seem, at any rate, that die reformeni saw precisely what the 
force of their tradition W'as and, staying widiin this tradition (and in so 
far as they could free their thinking from it), tried to turn it completely 
about. In this they failed utterly. Ticir political failure was the debacle 
of the I'lundrcd Days and the martyrdom of T*an. And, in the years that 
followed, the C^nfijctai) tradition which they had tried to preserve dis¬ 
integrated, while the new attitude toward "knowledge” which they had 
tried to establish turned out to be an old one in disguise. For. in jus¬ 
tifying new ideas and a concept of progress, they were not just affirm ing 
the claim of the thinker to be heard. Jr was their ideas and dieir pro¬ 
gram they wanted, as a new unifying faith which would absorb and 
direct society. Even in their moment of temporary success, their only 
practical course had been to get possession of the emperor and to try to 
impose their program from the top down. If there is to be a unity of m 
and government, it is perhaps not of prime importance which absorbs 
which. 
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6. ''KnfiuieJgt' and "Aaim" in Rfpablic:m China 

The refoTmers' conception of "religion^’ as a political program, a 
promise of a golden age, may have been one of the most impoirant inrel- 
icetuaJ devclopmcnra in modem China, h was natural for Sun \at*scn,, 
framing his own political ideas within the next twent)* years, to claim 
for them the force of an ideolog)' which, to succeed, need only be be¬ 
lieved. Itr 191B, after seven years of frustration from seeing the re})tibltc 
divided up among cliques of rival warlords, and having his own ideas 
for the development of China disniis.scii by his military oppnents and 
his foliow'crs alike as a “mere mass of words,” Sun wrote a Ixmk of his 
political plans and theories, in the Preface to which he defended the 
thesis that “acrion is easy and knowledge is di/Ratlr." He intended his 
diccum as a contradiction of the words of the SZ/ar/g Shu —that ‘'knowl¬ 
edge is easy but action difficult”—and felt that ht was thereby attacking 
the most undesirable single habit of thinking in Chinese tradition.** But 
what, exactly, did Sun mean* He would seem to be agreeing with T’an 
Ssu-i'ung that knowledge is more to be valued than aaton; since the 
part of the man w ho niakes plans and ascertains what is to be done is 
more difficult, and so more crucial, than chat of those w'ho simply carry 
o'*t a program, the theorist (i.e*, Sun himself) should be deserv'ing of 
honor and should be taken seriously. 

But, by saying “Iciiow'tedge is difficult," Sun w'as not saying simply 
that he had found the w*orking-out of his political ideas a formidable 
task. He w'as arguinK that “knowledge" is that clement in a situation 
which js hardest to come by. and the clement the absence of W'hicJi ex¬ 
plain.'; failure to act- Sun’s complaint was that his followers were inert, 
“They take my projects for useless verbiage and abandon tJ;c task of 
reconstruction. Seven years have passed and no progress in reconstruc¬ 
tion has Ixfen made. , . Oh! People! Whar do you hesitate for?”®* 
Sun's teal concern was with the curing of ifiiftion, which he thought was 
due to a confusion of the mind and was a moral defect. The idea that 
“action is difficult'' had “caused a decadent China, reluctant to face dif¬ 
ficulties. ... As a result, those who had no knowdedge naturally would 
nor act, and even those who had knowledge still did nor dare to act, ** 
The overthrowing of the Ch’ing had succeeded simply because the he¬ 
roes of the revolution had rcaliacd the necessity for it (and not, as we 
might have assunted, because of the opportune defection of \iian Shih- 
k*ai); constmeting the republic had failed because the fbllow'ers did not 
know what to do, did not realize the need for acting, and had no faith in 
the revolutionary cause.** It was Sun's business to provide the know!- 
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edge” they lacked, and theirs to accept it whotehearrcdly. Sun*s stress 
upon faith perhaps shows his Christian background: “VVJxcthcr we suc¬ 
ceed or fail,” he wrote, “depends largely upon whether we think we can 
socccetl or not. If we have faith in what we do, we can move mountains 
and level seas. If wc have no faith, we cannot even raise our hands and 
break a tivig.”" WJiat Sun is asking is titat the people take as the sub¬ 
stance of their genuine convictions a program of action given to them 
and assumed in advance to be desirable. In this context, the po\t'er of 
“faith." like that of T* an Ssu-t*ung’s “real knowledge,” is close to the 
Nco-Cbnfudan notion of elFectiveness resulting fTOm “sincerity/' 

It has been this traditional ethical possibilit}' in Sun's thou^t that 
subsequent Kuominrang doctrine has developed. His concept of “know!- 
e<^e” was a useful support for parry ideology and for the claim of partj' 
leaders that they imdcrstood what must be done and why and that they 
.should accoidingJy be obeyed and followed^ for Sun's view could imply 
that to criticize or hesitate is to be “insincere.” It is to the credit of Hu 
Shih that he saw the dubious assumptions behind such moralistic talk, 
expressing himself tn an essay "On Knowledge and Action," which 
appeared after Chiang Kai-shek’s unificadon of the country in 1927. 
Ilu himself, since his student years in the United States, had ticcn kcenlv 
interested in the philosophical problem of the relation of knovrledge to 
anion as it considered in American pragmatic thought. Qiaractcris- 
(icalJy and adroitly, however, he couched his criticism in a form appeal¬ 
ing to a traditionally approved idea: Sun Yac-sen and the party were 
committing the error of mg knowledge and .iction. They fail, he 
argued, to realize the value and dhe justice of criticism from iKc ranLs; 
for, ”a$ one knows, one acts a little better, and as one acts, one knows 
a little more/'** Hu stared his case plainly: “Dr. Sun’s theory, 'Ac¬ 
tion is easy, knowledge is difjtcuit/ teadies us that everybody can 
act and only a small number of people are chatted with the task of 
knowing and discovering. The great number of people ought to look up 
to intelligence and knowledge, obey their leaders and foliow their 
plans."** If this docs credit to Hu's courage, it is evidence of the funda¬ 
mental importance of the issue that the Kuomintang reacted with vigor. 
It was officially charged that Hit had ^'overstepped the limit of sdiobriy 
discussion and indulged in meaningless quibbling,” and it was recom- 
moided that he be "duly punished."’* His criticism of the authoritarian¬ 
ism of party i deology apparently cam e to nothing. 

Party philosophy continued to by srress on the knowletlgc-action 
theme. An essay ^ Chiang Kai-shek entitled A Phihs&phy of A<t'mt 
appeared in official English rransJatjon in 1940. In it, Chiang mterpretesi 
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Sun YaC'ScnV idea as a “principle of action as the nantral procucr of 
knowledge***' and worked this notion into on appeal for a rcdcdicadon 
of pany workers to the revolutionary cause. need ,,, only to as- 

scit our wills," he eoncludcd, "itifiatnc our hearts with a fresh sincerirj'' 
and faith, and give ourselves up to positive action."** Clhiang’s emphasis 
was upon the individuars proper frame of mind and consequent effcc- 
riveness. "We must nKxlel ourselves on the activity of nature, on its 
spontaneous and unremiiring flow of energy.”" In dcs*eloping his argu¬ 
ment. he stressed Xeo-Cbnhician virtues and made constant use of tradi¬ 
tional philosophical vocabulary and Italhiwcd text. In this essay, as in 
China f first published in Chinese in 1943,**Chiang dwells upon 

“sincerity." Its power is the same as Sun’s power of faith; “Without 
sincerity, nothing in the world can he accomplished, while w-lth absolute 
sincerity, there is nothing in the world that cannot Iw accomplished.*'' 
The leaders and the party have supplied the knowledge and the direc¬ 
tives necessary for acrioii; the gift of the govemmeur to the people is to 
enable them to undersiand; ir is the dut>' of the people only to follow 
sincerely. “The principles of the revolution axe as clear as the sun and 
the moon in the sky. . . . Citizens of the country need only adhere to 
these principles, methods and strategy, follow the road of accomplish- 
itienti . ,, and pur their knowledge into concrete practice through ener¬ 
getic endeavor,” Not to do so is to fail momlly; “Thorough understand¬ 
ing and active endeavor muse be based on absolute sincerity, free from 
any falsehood or dishonest conduct as well as from the slightest oppor¬ 
tunistic motive," *' 'Sincerity,' ” C^iiang asserts, “is the motivating 
force for all our activity, . ., This js precisely what our lasidcr's theory 
of 'to know is hard, but to act is easy’ means when applied to the 
revolutionary movement."*^ 

It would be strange indcetl if such a powerful rraditional sanction 
for inspired acceptance of authorii)' were neglcacd by Oiiang's rivals, 
the Chinese Commiinisis, Mao Tse-tung him.sclf has a philosophy of 
"action” prc.scntcd in a pamphlet On Practitr. The putpose of Mao's 
argument is to give revolutionary tlicory a value in airbing the errors of 
individual judgment, such as to justify the p 3 m'''.s authority in dogma, 
while givHng expediency' an imponanoe that would present “know-it- 
alls" and “die-hards" from quoting the Marxist saints against present 
leaders.** Accordingly, knowledge is of two kinds, “perceptual" and 
“rational." All knowledge begins as perceptual knowlcdgci it must be 
developed by trial and error in the parry's rct'olutionaty activity, until 
through “scientific abstraction" it becomes rational knowledge, which 
alone is a reliable guide for action.*' It follows that the rev'olutionary 
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theory which is to guide rcvoluctonar}' practice in a given stage of the 
revolution's historical course cannot be perfected until that stage in 
action is reached,” Mao’s epistemology of dialectical materialism itself 
owes nothing to Chinese tr^ition, but his emphasis, like the traditional 
attitude toward knowledge, is not on arriving at true scientific proposi' 
nons about the world but on acting out one's knowledge; “What 
Marxist philosophy considers most important is not understanding the 
laws of the external world and diereby explaining it, but actively chang¬ 
ing the world by applying the knowledge of objective law's.”** 

In so fat as Mao is concemed widt the attitude of the partj' member 
tow'ard authority, his essay is related to a large body of recent Com¬ 
munist writing which does make constant app^ to traditional ethical 
ideas. It is noteworthy that Marxism, which in general lias not been very 
productive of ethical thought, is apparently following a dilferent course 
in China. In tcceni years, essays and pamphlets on "culiivatioii'' (hsia- 
ymg) have become almost a fad in party circles. These writings explore 
in detail ihe ethical nuances of the party member's attitude toward his 
work, toward party authority and ideology, and the relation of his atti¬ 
tude to his effectiveness in revolutionary service. One of the most im¬ 
portant of the writers who deal w-lth these subjects is the leading theO' 
retician Liu Shaoch'i. Liu has proposed a "Communist ethics,” which is 
bulwarked at every step by references to classical texts and traditional 
virtues.Liu and writers who take their lead fiom Iiim argue that the 
mastering of revolutionary theory means for the good Cornnumist tak¬ 
ing die party's interest as his own so genuinely that he will work with¬ 
out thought of himself, even when observed by no one. The Confiician 
moral ideas of “self-examination” and “self-watchfulness” are appro¬ 
priated for their obvious utility. How this tendency in Communist 
thought is to be interpreted—whether it means native habits of thinking 
arc making their mark upon Marxism in China or simply that Com¬ 
munist leaders ate astute enough to use what they find in the tradition 
of an area in which they happen to w'ork-—^is a question 1 merely raise. 
Its answer must be provtd^ by ihose whose acquaintance with Com¬ 
munist thought and history is wider than mine. 

This inquiry has dealt with die past and, tentatively, the present^ It 
cannot salely go further. TEie analysis of what has been said about 
"knowledge" and “action” by modem leaders, by nineteenth-century 
reformers, by Chang Hsu(di-<di*eng and early Ch’ing philosophers, and 
by Hhng Yang-ming and by ancient writers has led to what seem to be 
fundamental characteristics of Confucian mystical and ethical thought. 
If my assumptions aredefouible, the problem of the relation of “know!- 
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edge" to "action,'' in the form in which Vising Yang-mfng had cast it, 
has had much to do with dcteitnining ihe aesthetics of the Gi'ing, its po- 
liricat thought, and its attitudes toward learning. Throughout the period 
studied the problem of ‘'knowledge" and '‘action'' appears to involve 
nvin tendencies of thinking. One is a tendency to assume chat peffonu- 
ance is the evidence or natural result of knowledge, if knowledge is 
genuine or “sincere." The other is a tendency to a set of assumptions: 
that only those who have experience, or who do act, or who can act, or 
have power 10 act, or Itave authority, can claim to "know," These 
tendencies appear m many ways, but their poll deal force, from what can 
be obscrv'cd, seems to be authoritarian. In view of this result, it may be 
well to forestall one possible misconception. This account of the proh* 
1cm of "knowledge" and "action” has been a description not of Cliinese 
civilization but only of a limited group of ideas within it. Most of the 
men whose ideas have been analyzed have both intclteccual and moral 
qualities which could be admired. And if this inquiry has pointed to 
habits of thought which reinforce authority, there has also been a tradi¬ 
tion in China of protest against authority which is equally interesting 
and complex and in whidi, in fact, some of the men discussed in the 
early Ch’ing are particularly important. But tJiis would have co be the 
subject of another invesdgarion. 
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‘‘HISTORY” AND “\’ALUE”: THE TENSIONS OF 
INTELLECTUAL CHOICE IN MODERN CHINA 


J. R. J.EVlL!siy)H 

A cravdlffif, who has kwe his way, ^lould iioi ask, WTicre am I? 
What he really wants tn know is, Where are the other plaecs? He 
has got his owD body, but tic Has lost then). 

AtrRHa NtwTH WntTRiEAu, JVorro and Kotffv 
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VVmi TH£ passing of time, idea,? change. Thj.s statement is ambiguous. 
It refers to thjnUcrs in a given society, and it refers to thought. With 
the former shade of meaning, it seems almost a tniism: men may change 
their minds or, at the very least, make a change from the mind of their 
laihers. Ideas at last lose currency, and new ideas achiet c it. If we sec 
an iconoclastic Chinese rejection, in the nineteenth and twentieth cen* 
niries, of traditional Chinese beliefs, wc say that we sec ideas changing. 

But an idea changes not only when some thinkers believe it to be 
outworn but when other thinkers continue to hold it. An idea dianges 
in its persistence as well as m its rejection, changes “in itself a^ not 
merely in iw appeal to the mind. While Iconoclasts relegate traditional 
ideas to the past, traditionalists, at the same time, tnin.sform traditional 
ideas in the prcseiu. 

This apparently paradoxical tTansfbrmation-with-presctvation oi a 
traditional idea arises from a change in its world, a diange in the 
thinker's alternatives. For (in a Taoist manner of speaking) a thought 
includes what its thinker eliminates; an idea derives its panicuJar quaL 
ity from the fact that other ideas, expressed in other quaners, are de¬ 
mo nsttahly alternatives. An idea is always apprehended in relative as¬ 
sociation, never in absolute isolation, and no idea, in history', keeps a 
changeless self-identity, .^n audience which appreciates dial Moratt Is 
not Whgner will never liear the cighteenth-cenTOry Datt GitrLviWMJ. The 
mind of a nostalgic European medievalist, though k may follow its model 
in the most intimate and accurate detail, is scarcely the mirror of a 
medics’al mind; there is sophisticated protest where simple affirmation 
is meant to be. .^nd a harried Chinese Confuclanist among modem Chi¬ 
nese iconoclasts, however scnipubusly he respceis the past and con- 
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forms ID letter of tradition, has left his complacent Confucian ances¬ 

tors hopelessly far behind him,' 

Vocabulary and s^tiiax, then, may remsin die same, late and soon, but 
the statement changes in meaning as its ii'orld changes. Is there another 
postulate, besides the postulate of the changing world, which confimis 
this change in meaning, as time passes, in the statemenr whose sensible 
content remains unchanged? 

There is such a postulate, the logical principle wliich states that *'a 
body of knowledge consists not of’propositions,’ ’statements,' or ‘ judg¬ 
ments’ . ,. but of these together with the questions diey arc meant to 
answer.”^ By this token, a proposition's meaning is rcladcc to die ques¬ 
tion it answers.* A change, dien, in the question behind an idea, like a 
change in the alternatives beside it, imposes change on the persisting 
positive content of the idea itself. 

Let us consider, for example, European acknowledgment ofrhe worth 
of Asian civilizations. In both the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies there were Eutt^icans who denied the doctrine of EurojKan su¬ 
periority to China. But this denial, this European antiparochialisin, was 
quite a different idea in the eighteenth eentut)' than in the next one; for 
in the first instance tr was primarily an expression of a rationalisdc bias, 
while in the second instance it was aniirattonalisric. 

Voltaire's admiration of China was an aspect of his dcisiic appeal to a 
universal as against a particular revelation. His denial of European pre¬ 
tensions was a negative answer to the queatioo, “Is Chrisrianity the 
critenon of cultural excellence?’’ But ninetecndi-century opponents of 
Europocenrrtsm derived not from Voltaire bur from Herder, w'ith his 
principle that every age and every people has its own particular fenius, 
Rationalism, with Turgot and Condorcet, had developed a theory of 
stages of progress of civilization and had turned from uncritical admJra- 
rJon of die non-European world to uncritical condemnation; Condorect 
low'cred China in the scale of nations to the lev'cl of the primitive agri- 
cuituiat state of society. “Civilization,*' to the rationalists, now incaii 
exclusively Europcau civilization. The romantics, tliercforc, in their 
denial of European pretensions, meant to answ'cr the question, *Ts ’secu¬ 
lar progress' the criterion of cultural excellence?” Thus, successive 
"same” ideas, European expressions of extra-European sympathies, 
change as the tpicsiions behind them change.* 

■An idea, then, is a denial of altemarivc possibilities and an answ'cr to 
a question,* Wliar a man means cannot be inferred solely from what he 
asserts; what he inquires and what other men assert invest his ideas w-ith 
meaning. In no idea docs meaning simply inhere, governed solely by its 
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degree of correspondence with some unchanging objective reality, with¬ 
out regard to the subjective motivations of its thinker. 

In ninctecnth-ccnTUty China claims of “history'* predisposition to- 
wand the offerings of one’s own panicuJar culture) began to intrude 
on judgments of “t^aUie" (quest for universal tnith), and ideas which 
were losing their philosophical command continued to be espoused by 
thinkers compelled by history, emotionally, as their inrellcctual convic¬ 
tions faltered, to attribute value to these ideas. As the thinker and his 
thought arc imeparabte, his motivations participate in his idea. When 
value is ascribed to ideas outof considcratiom of history, the veiy value 
ascribed is thereby prejudiced. When Confucian traditionalism comes to 
be accepted not from a confidence in its universal validin* bur from a 
traditmalittic compulsion to profess rhat confidence, Confucianism is 
rraruifoirncd from a primar}^ philosophical commitment to a secondary, 
romantic one. and tiadmonaJtsm from a philosophical principle to a 
psychological device. 

.And then this inner change in a persisting idea, this change which 
works through the thinker’s loyalty, lunhcrs the trend 10 the other t>'pe 
of Intel leciuai change in time— alienation. 

In this essay the terms “history” and "value” stand for two incom¬ 
patible systems for classifying human activities. The oonfiict between 
them can be deiined philosophically and identified psychologically; for 
men have commitments to both these systems, and implicit in the proc¬ 
ess of thought is the thinker’s effort to smother the confiia. The impact 
of the modem Wfcst has intensely stimulated this confiici in China. And 
modem Chinese intellectual history, which is the decay of tiadittonal 
Chinese civilization (i.e., two reciprocal processes—progressive aban¬ 
donment of tradition by ironoclasts and petrifaction of tradition by tra¬ 
ditionalists), can he analyzed as a sequence of intelkctuaJ expedients to 
make these commiimenrs seem to coincide. 

The txmfiicT in philosophy is over this issue; la precedent properly a 
special determinant in intcllccmat choice, precluding man's free exercise 
of r^son according to general principlcsr 

The defenders of general principles maintain that the value of any¬ 
thing is independent of its bisroiy.* All people make value judgments, 
and. when they do. their touchstones arc troth and beauty—absolutes, 
universals, Ideally uncolored by relativities of time and place. Historical 
particularism, a philosophically contemptible social excrescence, may 
blur the fact, bur standards of value have universal application b e ' ^u se 
men share a common humanity. According to this point of view, history 
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cannot govern choice, because history has no Iffei it is only a dead 
receptacle for value judgments exercised in the past. 

The Spokesmen for historidsm claim quite another charactet for his- 
torj’. History, to them, is by no means simply a dead scheme of classifi¬ 
cation of individual choices made from considerations of value. History 
is organic, history is living tradition, not to be modified at will according 
CO unhistorical value cmeria. History does nor just receive intellectual 
choices; it intrudes on them, A man makes choices not as a member of a 
bloodless, universal humanity but as a member of his proudly particular, 
vibrant people, with its own national spirit, For a people (Hegel, for 
one, especially stresses this point) is an organization which pre-exists its 
members^ 

If intellectual choice which contravenes the “spirit of the people’' is 
impious or impossible (and. depending on its thoroughrcs,s, historidsm 
makes it one or both), then the individual thinker, his scope determined 
for him in a world he never made, can have no standards of value which 
make him free to judge what his people’s history offers him. Ycr, in fact, 
history is made of his judgments, for a completely binding traditionalism 
would keep a people forever at the post, nwer moving into history. 
Some tempering of traditionalism by value judgment must occur, or his¬ 
tory is frozen by the law that nothing can be added to a way of life, no 
matter w'hac value claims can be made for it, if it seems a departure 
from what has gone before. Absolute tiaditionaUsm is a completely 
hypothetical, self-desmicrit'e concepr, a sense of the past can never 
develop if an onginat unmitigated reverence for “what (s“ precludes its 
ever becoming past- 

Traditionalism, then, the exaltation of the claims of history, m its 
fullest philosophical implications denies absolutely the right of value to 
enter a counterclaim. But the existence of traditionalism belies its ulti¬ 
mate doctrine. For traditionalism can take its sufajcctive tone onlv in a 
world in w'hich alternatives to the worship of the ‘’eternal yestelday’' 
have been sharply presented. A traditionalist may insist that “Mine or 
thine?" is the only relevant question which a man may ask before mak* 
ing a choice among cultural dements. But the conscious will to narrow 
the vision (and this will, not the blind plodding in the footsteps of the 
past, is the essence of traditionalism) can never exist apart from the 
realization that anodier question is always being asked: “True or 
false?" 

As a prduiie to choice, the second question logically supersedes the 
first. A man’s decision that something is true and something false con¬ 
stitutes* in logic, his intellectual choice between them. But, psychologi- 
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callj't the question, "Mine or thine-" is never superseded, it, loo, siutn 
bomiy particularistic, beyond all the plausible insistence on the prim aw 
of universal ^'aluc, is always being asked. 

I’or values depend, in the last analysis, on their natural sources in par¬ 
ticular places and times.* A man may not feel predestined to accept the 
institutions, science, morality, or aesthetics which his history olfers 
him, but he knows tliar whatever he does aecqit Ivas its place in some¬ 
one’s history. And no otic is so ethereal, so cleanly delivered front native 
soil and the limited culture w'hich formed him, that he can sec its relative 
disqualifications wirh perfect equanimity. Freedom from the determin¬ 
ism of history, which forbids a man to think, brings little release if the 
only alternative j$ the dictation of value, which forbids him to feel. 
Histoty' and value are worlds aj^it, but men are drawn to both, w'ich an 
emotionai commitment to the first andan intdlectual commitment ro rhe 
second; they need to ask the two incompatible questions, and they yearn 
to be able to answer “Mine" and “True," 

Intellectual alienation from a tradition and emotional tic to it re¬ 
ciprocally intensiiy each other. As the former proceeds, the continued 
attribution of value to historical inheritances stems more and more from 
the thinker's emorionat need to haimoni^e history and value, less and 
less from a genuine intellectual conviction that he has the best of both 
possible worlds, .^nd finally the tic is snapped. No idea commended 
solely by the historical imperative that it must be true, and nor at all by 
an unclouded confidence that it w true, can persist- 

The reverse of this siniation, hov^'cver, is equally impossible. What¬ 
ever succeeds that moribund idea from which intellectual alienation has 
become complete must be congenial to the claims of history. Man if not 
a neurral machine, calmly recording right answers; if a foreign answer 
is ro be imcllcctually accepted as right, the emotional claims of history 
must somehow' be squared. 

1 believe chat an understanding of this principle makes the chronologi¬ 
cal sequence in citodem Chinese history logically comprehensible. As 
craditional ideas change in losing their intellectual respectability, and 
traditionalists fail thereby to maintain the harmony of history and value, 
iconoelasm thrives. But iconoclasts, of the mildest or the deepest hue, 
face the danger of the same failure, and their own ideas change—in a 
series of acceptance, rejection, and acceptance of something new'—as 
they seek a formula which will keep the psychological peace, The quest 
for this formula has been the common ground of all the new currents of 
Chinese thought since the Opium M^ar (18i9-42). How can the thinker 
scrap Giincse ideas which the VVe.steni impact has made to seem inade- 
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qiiato, while he preserves his conhdeiiec of Chinese equivalence with the 
Hfcst? How shall he satisfy the claims of value and the claims of history 
TOgeiher? 

2. Etle^iciiTf! in Oie Area of Hiftii'e Ckmese Owim 

A. CONSIDERATIONS OF TIME SECDME CONSIDEEATTONS OY SPACE 

In intellecmal couTrovcrsics within the Confiiciiin traditfon, each 
school tried to score a point by claiming for itself a sort of apostolic suc¬ 
cession from the sages. Opponenrs would almost invariably be acensoJ 
of deviation from a path kid down in antiquity, nhe old was prized over 
die new, and seventeenth- and eighteenth-cenrury critics of Sung and 
Ming though: charged primarily not chat it failed to meet the needs of 
[he present but that it strayed from the tniihs of the past* Ch’ing critics 
of the Neo-Confiidan “Sung learning'' were known as the school of the 
“Han learning,’' not as the school of the “Ch'ing learning.'’ 

Tiie pedigree, then, of an intellectual fxjsition was one of the main 
criteria of its value, its nuth. This was true for rraditional thought be¬ 
fore the Western incrusjort. and it was tnie after it. But, with antiquity 
still a criterion of value, the West forced revision of Chinese judgments 
on the older contending philosophies. Petty distinctiems and conflicts 
between Chinese schools paled into insignificance before the glaring 
contrast of Western culture to cixrything Chinese. Grounds for dis¬ 
crimination between Chinese schools were blurred when a new Western 
alternative existed for them all, a more genuine alternative than they 
aflbrdcd one another. Chinese ihoughr was shocked into a semblance of 
unity; when the VVest was a serious rival, Chinese rivals ebsed their 
ranks. The question “New or old'" as a rest of value oonrinued to be 
asked, but the question was removed from a Chinese world to the larger 
world of the \Vcst and China. As a first effect of their comprehending 
that Western culture had to be taken seriously, the Chinese schools 
ceased ooTiicnding about which of them was old. They all were old 
(having existed before the West came), and the West was new. 

VV'hy did die ubctecnth-contury \\hst and not die seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury ^Vest, which had been interpreted to Qiina by the Jesuits, present a 
sufficiently strong aItcmative to press the Chinese scliools together? For 
one thing, of course, die Jesuits were immeasarably fewer than their 
Wfestem successors on the Chinese scene, and their voices reached 
fewer cars. The difference in the intellectual implications of these two 
Western incursions, however, can pmbabiy be explained only slightly as 
a difTcrence simply in the weight of numbers. It is noteworthy that the 
Jesuits largely fulfil led traditional Chinese expectations as to the bkcly 
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course of intelligent barbarisms In Chinese society. They gave their ac¬ 
tions a Chinese cast and accommodated their ideas as closely as possible 
to Chinese civilization. But the Eur<^)cans who established themselves 
in the nineteenth-century treaty pom were independent spirits, uncon¬ 
cerned with Chinese susceptibilities; where the Jesuits had tendered the 
Chinese a gracdiii invitation to embellish and enrich their universally 
respeaed Chinese civillzauoR. die later Europeans exposed to China an 
uncompromisingly foreign alternative. 

The Jesuits were culturally conciliatory because Chinese society, in 
their day, was arable, and they would receive a hearing more or Jess as 
candidates for membership or nor at all. But the Chinese who heard them 
were only casually interested in such frankly Western knowledge as the 
Jesuits offered. For, since seventeenth-century Europe was unable to 
jeopardize the stabilirj' of Chinese society. Western knowledge was 
superfluous to the Chinese Uterarj; it had no relevance to power or suc¬ 
cess. A mastery of traditional Chinese learning was not only necessary 
but suffiaenr—at least, to the extent that intellectual factors counted— 
to enable a Chinese to get the most out of Chinese life and the Chinese 
state. 

But after the Opium War, when European industrialism and commer¬ 
cial enterprise began to act as a catalyst in traditional Chinese society, 
new roads to power, roads smoothed by Western knowledge, came to be 
dimly seen. A challenge was offered to the usefulness of Chinese 
thought, arid, when the question of its usefulness could be raised, the 
quesrion of in truth became alive. Chinese thought, all school* of it, had 
3 genuine, serious Western rival. 

B. THE ECLECTICISM OE TSENtl Kt-TO-FATf 

The tendency to lose inrerest in purely Chinese iniellcctual disputes 
was characteristic of ihose who recognized the fact of the Western In¬ 
trusion. But facts, of Course, may run well ahead of awareness of them, 
and in the nineteenth oentuty, particularly in its earlier decades, there 
W'cre many parochial minds who persisted in treating China as the 
world and in analyzing Chinese thought according to its traditional 
refinements. T'ang Ching-hai (1778-1861), for example, in his Ch'ing 
fu H^aa-Jbih (“Short History of the Intellecrual Situation in 

Ch ing Confucianism ), published In 184i, made a systematfe and tlior- 
oughly panisan classification of Ch’lng philosophers. He exalted the 
ti-hsuih of the Sung NcoConfociamsts Ch'eng 1 and Clm Hsi and dis¬ 
paraged the ksm-hsmh of Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming, of the 
Sung and Ming dynasties, respectively,** 
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Tseng Kno-fan (1811-72), however, the most powcrfnJ governor-gen¬ 
eral during the T’ai-p’lng Rebellion and the T'ung-thih reign, was ini' 
plicated in dealings with the West and exposed to Western ideas as few 
of his contemporaries among the Chinese literati could be. He remained 
certain of the universality of Chinese spiriroal values; nevertheless, his 
Chinese cthnocentrism was not that of a man whose compbcency has 
never been challenged but that of one who has hnottm a rival claim and 
disposed of It. And though Tseng flatly re)ecrcd the rival Western claim 
(and condemned the anti-Confudan, pseudo-Christian Tai-p’ing rebels 
of mid-centurj- for seeming to have accepted it), Tseng's very faring it 
affected his vIctv of die Chinese heritage which he defended, 

lie came to admire the practical techniques of the W'est and to toel, 
correspondingly, that the peculiar Chinese excellence (wliich he always 
afiimicd) need not be held to characterire traditional Chinese practice in 
that sphere of practical techniques. And in the sphere of the ultimate 
values of civilization—the sphere which was left to Tseng for the in¬ 
dulgence of his pride as a Chinese—die became more of 3 composite 
Clhincse, an antithesis to Wesrerners, and less of a panisan sectarian, an 
adherent of one pre-VVestem Chinese school againsr another. As a loyal 
Oiinese, but a Chinese among Weatemers, he lost the will to dwell on 
intramural distinctions. An eclectic in the larger sense, ready to infiisc 
something of Wesrem civilization into Chinese civilization, he was 
catholic, coo. in the field of nath'c Cliincsc choices and sought to impose 
a peace on traditional Chinese enemies. 

He would synthesize the best points of all systems of thought, he as¬ 
serted. The various philosophers of the late Chou period were not so 
great as Confucius, because they were biased or one-sided. Bur if the 
biases could be rectified and the deficits made tip, if these philosophers 
could lend themselves to a composite—with Lao-tzEl's and Chiiang-tzfi's 
doctrine of emptiness and cranquillicv for relaxing the mind, and Mo- 
tzii’s doctrine of irdustrv’ and frugality for regulating the self, and 
Kuan-tziS's and Shang Vang’s doctrine of severity and orderliness for 
unifying the people—then ail of them would be wordi following and 
indispensable^' 

To combine the indiistTy and frt^liry of&npctiDr \a 3 ru} Mo,«;S with the nranqullin- 
and anprincs» of Lao-tzu and Qtiiang-tZu—ti not this the art of stmulcaneouslv ac- 
comphtliiDg Kif-cultivatkifl and gmup-rcgidatiaii?'^ 

By gratifying oneself trith the way of Chiung-tz<^ and restrieting oneself wich the 
Way of Hsiin-tzti, may not one be a princely man atminttig the Uhy?" 

Coming to classical Chinese conflicts in this conciliatory spirit, 
Tseng had similar views about more recent intellectual controversies. 
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Me jntiniLiteti that modem writcTs liked to dwell on comparisons be¬ 
tween Cliu Ms! and Ut Hsiang-shan just for the ]oy of sectarianism [ and 
he had a low opinion of most of the criticism of the Lu-’Whng (Yang- 
mtng) idealistic school which had become so w!despread.Tseng wrote 
approvingly, too, of both the “Sung learning" and of the later **Han 
learning" which attacked it, 'Miscarding the tradition of the five Sung 
philosophers.'* The sdioSars of the “Han learning" had been attacked in 
rum, accused of "splitting the classical tradition into fragments and 
causing the true path such harm as would nwer come to an ciid." Vet 
according to Tseng, the peacemaker, there was little distinction ttctwccn 
them, and he oiged their atlherents not to be infle.cible. Their differ* 
cnees could be easily adjusted, and the schools could fit together. Why 
should the two denounce each other-’* 

C. TtiE ENCRjOACHMKNT OF IJIStORV ON jCDCMESTS OF VALUE 

Why, with Tseng and others like him, was there a waning of dis* 
crimination beraeen CTiincse alternatives, while to their predecessors 
and their less worldly wise con tempo raries such discrinunation was 
both namral and imporrani? The positive cuntentof the *'Sung learning" 
and the “Han learning," for example, had not changed. But some change 
had occurred—a redefinition of the flhinesc ideas in tcmis of new' al¬ 
ternatives, and a Consequent reordering of the psychology of the Chi¬ 
nese thinker. When Tseng, unlike some others, declared such Clhincse 
controTcrs}'^ intellecuially iosignificaut, perhaps he did so. in part, lie- 
cause for him, sc least. It w'as emotionally undesirable. 

For all his consistently serene Clhinese self-confidence; he knew the 
Wfest as a rival—a rival so formidable that he felt compelled to recom¬ 
mend an infusion of VVhstcrn culture into Qiinesc civilization, Tliis rec¬ 
ommendation, this implied deference to the West as a center of value, 
was w'rapped in a saving tarionalizatinn, whidi preserved the pretensions 
of Clhina to superiority to the West. If, then, in this broader eclecticism 
(which vi'C shall shortly examine), we find Tseng unAble to accept the 
Wtstem value simply, as a matter of intellectual persuasion, but find 
him oonocmed instead, from considerations extraneous to value, to 
make it seem legitimate for a Cfihtctr to accept, may not this same com¬ 
mitment to history hive a place in Ids narrow'cr prelimmary, Chinese 
eclecticism? It is easy to see Itow- this eclecticism indulges the w'j)! of 
CChinese tradirionalists, of w‘hate^'t■^ stamp, to hold their own against 
Whsrem rivals who have rai.scd the specter of doubt among them all. 
I'or agreement might seem to shore up the defenses of the Chinese intel¬ 
lectual world. Literati who could recognize, even dimly, the V\^:stem 
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onslaught for what it was could have no stomach for dvil war. It was 
more than unjustiitablc—was unwcloomc. However freely they had 
indulged themselves in the tuxur)' ofdissensiou in the safe old days, now, 
when the West bad challenged Confucius himself, all the bickering con¬ 
tenders for the mantle of Confucius were in a dangerous situation, and 
they all w^cre in it together. 

When Chinese history had not been threatened, the quest for value 
had been undertaken freely, and the several Chinese philosophies had 
iK'cn hammered out as distinctive serious cfForrs to describe the way of 
the world. But when Chinese philosophers, defensively canged against 
the West, came to sec truth in all these phitnsophlc.s and to sip at all the 
flowers, their eclecticism was an intellectually srerite thing; for the 
flowers would have never existed, had run serious thinkers formerly 
cultivated their own individual gardens and developed their ideas by 
marking them off from the others. 

Therefore, as considerations of history oust camidcfatlons of value in 
the Chinese approadi loCJiinese ideas. Western ideas, to some extent, 
are forced on reluctant Chinese minds, .^nd Si no-Western syncretisms, 
inspired by that force and that reluctance, pre-empt the field of Chinese 
intellectual history. 

J. CuitUTai Synerrtimj No. t: T’i and Vung 
"^SuhytaiiCf^ and '‘‘Ftinetisf}" 

A. me flATtoNAUZATiosr 

Soon after the Opium War a few farsighted literati proebimed the 
need for change In Chinese culture. Paradoxically, they insisted on 
change because they had a traditionalistic bias against it. They parted 
company with unshakable traditionalists not over the quesrion of ends 
—the ascription of value to Chinese civilization— but over the question 
of the means to preserve Jr. 1b admit i^no^'arion in certain areas of life, 
declared the bolder spirits, was the only means. 

Uncompromising anti-W^stemizers had an attitude of radical sim¬ 
plicity: the way to stay Chinese was to stay Chinese in all the aspects of 
culture. Bur the cautious cclccrics, protesting their perfect byaky to the 
basic Chinese values, believed that inunohiljty would be a self-defeating 
tactic and an Impossible Ideal. Tlic only alternative to outright destruc¬ 
tion of Chinese civilization by foreign conquerors was seJecrivc innova¬ 
tion by dedicated Chinese traditjonalists. To justify their proposal his¬ 
torically, TO satisfy their w'ill to believe that Chinese supeiioriri' was 
still unchallenged, they emphasized that these areas of innovation were 
areas of only pnirriotf value, not of essential value. Western knowledge 
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would be used only to defend the core of Chinese civilization, and it 
would mjt impinge upon it. 

If there should be argument on this point, if some traditionalists 
should doubt that Westem ideas could be srcrijlzed ’]ust by Chinese 
rhetoric, or be mmed into passive itisrniments simply b}* decree, any 
one of this school of VVcstcmizcrs tvould respond, in effect, like Li 
Hung-ehang, curnng oA' discussion with the blank, apodictic apologia: 
*‘lf one knows one’s self and knows one's opposite number, in a hundred 
battles one will have a hundred victories."'* 

This rarionalization, whereby something of W^tem culture could 
have a place in Otina and yet be kept in its place, was an article of faith 
for a whole school of Confucian^>f1icial Wfcstcmizcrs, the “self- 
strength cners,” from l,in T$c-hsii (1785-1850) to Chang Chih-tung 
(1837-1909). It was <liang w'ho made the most exptidt philosophical 
statement of what they all assumed—^thai, since elements of Wljstciti 
culture would be tnooduced only for use, condescension could be heaped 
on “practicality,” and China could seem, not beggarly, but even queenly 
in borrow'ing Uestern methods. Taking his terminology from Chu Hsi, 
he advocated Chinese learning for fi (“substance,” “essence”) and 
VVestem learning for yimg (“funaion,” “utility”). In value, C!hina 
could still seem more than equivalent to the West. The tic to history 
need nor be strained,'' 


B. TKB FaltACY 

Why should this rationalization not serve its purposcr VV'hy should 
the Chinese not be able to rest on this middle ground? The t'i-yung 
dichotomy might well appear to be adequate to the claims of history, a 
psychologically suitable camoviflage for the inhluation of foreign value 
—at least in the field of science. In that field, considered apart from 
other areas of civilization, the modem Chinese have had the least hope 
of harmonizing history and value and making an emotional Chinese par¬ 
ticularism respectable intelleccuBlly, \^lid conclusions of science, the 
sphere of the empirically demonstrable, finally enforce their claims to 
acceptance, regardless of their cultural origins. But scientific values arc 
disdngntshed from moral and aesthetic values not only by being empiri' 
cally demonstrable but by being widely and obviously useful. Now, 
since the Chinese are forced to accept VWsicm science, u-hat could be 
more plausible than that they should accept it in the spirit of Chang 
Giih-tung. emphasizing not that Western science is more valuable than 
CHiincse science but that Wijstcm science is less valuable than CZhlnese 
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morals and ac^.’^thedcs, less valuable because of its usefulness? As some¬ 
thing useful, it is a means, and a means is less than an end. 

Yet. this radonaUzation, which was meant to compronusc the differ¬ 
ences between die aViinhgarde and the obscurantists, was a tracked in 
both these quarters, and with considerable cogenc)'. Both stubborn tradi¬ 
tionalists and impatient Westemizers came to feel that hiscor)' and value 
were not really welded together by the formula. Since that for¬ 

mula seemed to fail to justify innovation, traditionalists rejected innova¬ 
tion, and VVcscemizers sought a new fbnnula. 

The failure of the t^i~yung rationalization to consolidate CTiinese de^' 0 - 
tion to Chinese culture in the modem world of Western techniques can 
be explained in its own terms: Chinese learning, which was to be the f'i 
in the new syncretic culture, was the learning of a society which had 
always used it fbryvng. Western learning, when sought as yt«tg, did not 
supplement Chinese learning—as the neat formula would have it do-— 
bur ousted it. For, in reality. Chinese learning had come to be prized as 
substance because of its function, and, when Its function svas usurped, 
the [earning withered. The more Western learning came to be accepted 
as the practical tosrniment of life and power, the more Confucianism 
ceased to be f’i (“essence'’), the naturally bclievcd-in value of a dviliza- 
tion without a rival, and became instead a historical inheritance, pre¬ 
served, if at all, as a romantic token of no surrender to a foreign rival 
which had changed the essence of Chinese life. 

Positivistic historians have been cridciaed for imagining a vain thing 
—thatthey can “appeasea new discovery by fitting it into an old world, 
not allowing it to transform the whole of that world."'* It was the illu¬ 
sion of the fi~yURg dichotomists that they could succeed in just such an 
effort. If a man read Mencius and an engineering manual, they felt, 
jMencius would speak to him just as he had to his father, who read 
Mencius and Tu Fo. But they were wrong, for the meaning of Mencius 
changed in his new' context, the questions changed which Mencius was 
taken to answer, and die VV'estem ideas accepted isyang were not tame, 
or dead, but dynamic. For. 

whiicvET Vfi. kncm\ ^ know 2 whole m Iti plicc in enr whole world i^f ci- 
perknoe., , . The process of lfTiowIi?J^ Is iwr a |imcc 53 of mere ^^cmicsXr To 
of ^'nldifig 10 knowledge*^ ii rni^FadmgK For gain b knowledge U the inns- 

forntarion jml ihc reertanon of on cniire wofM of kicaj. I r if die cfration of a rtew world 
by tranafcifmtng a gi^™ workl. If knowledge ooniisrctl in 1 incrc tct\& of ideai, ah 
addition cti it cmilii touch otiJy the faur end. . ,. Bot. ibec tr is a sysosrr^ Cidi advance 
alfcctf retrospectively tbe entire wlidle, ^nd it it the creation of a new worldJ* 
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C. ffCJECnON Ol “tVyvKr” AKR KEJECnON*Of INMJVATlDSt WO-JEK 

'Fixe cradidonaJtSLs: who f^ijicd to be persuaded by rhcoiHdal W^tem* 
lEcrs recognized the t'l-yung didiotomy for what it v'as. a formula for 
scif-dcccpcion about rhe implications of innovation. If the I’festern Jeam* 
Lug were let loose in Chim, the Chinese learning would not stay safely 
screened olf and unsullied, .^nd if the Western learning tame in because 
the Oinese deluded themselves that there could be two separate com¬ 
ponents to a culture, the Western learning would speedily end the sepa¬ 
ration and expose the delusion—the new' yung would become also the 
new f j, 

Wi>-jen (d. tB 7 ]), one of the most inBexibIc anti-Wcstcmizers in a 
position of influence in nineteenth-century China, would not defend 
Chinese culture by accepting Western culture as a complement, a ymg 
to a t'i; he defended it by rejecting Western culture as a rival, an alterna¬ 
tive r*f to the tradidoiial one. That is why we see Wb-jen tracing the 
origin of VVbsttrti values (which others wish to admit as vmjg) to Chi¬ 
nese history, and saying, in effect, that the)' had had fheJr chance to 
become Chinese t'i and had been rejected. 

In other words, he denied the conflict between history and value by 
alleging that all possible value choices had already been posed and 
settled in Clhincsc history; he matittaincd that dieC^iinesc hisfor>' which 
was his nineteenth-century inheritance was good and that it should he 
sustained nor only because of the ties of history but also because of the 
tics of value. His ideas were consistent, in accord with liis comprehen¬ 
sion that, if elements of Westem ailcurc were admitted, eventually the 
only grounds for clinging to Chinese culture would be historical ones, 
and the r’f-yHHg rationalization, which was supposed to smother conBict 
between history ami value, would only make conffict certain. 

Tlitis, while Chang Chih-tung assumed a radical sepamrion In the 
conditions of origin of the Western and Chinese learning, Wb-jen as¬ 
sumed their identity- For Chang, Wbstem learning was a foreign devel¬ 
opment. a pramt,ting candidate for Chinese acceptance as yungi fcr 
\^b-jcn. “Wbstem" learning was a domestic devetopmenr, a discredited 
candidate for Chinese acceprancc as fl. While Chang thought Western 
learning could be accepted as ntcans. Wojen feared it would usurp 
Chinese learning’s prerogatives as end. and he condemned the Western 
learning, therefore, is an end already judged and rejected in the course 
of Chinese history. The Western scientist, in Wb-jen’s view, cannot be 
an aide to Confucius—he is a fallen angel cast out by Confucius, and the 
relation between them is not collaboration bur struggle. 
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So Wb-jen emphasized the distinaioo, the mcompatibility, between 
the Chinese tdcai of the *'human heart" and the VVfcstem ideal of “tech¬ 
niques." He explicitly disavowed any effort to bring them together as 
complementary partners, for the Chinese had had the techniques and 
had let diem go, He and like-minded literati delighted to maintain that 
ancient China had known the prototypes of that scientific learning 
which the ’Westemizers so tincriticaJly admired. Astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, it was alleged, derived from the Chm-pi Sstim-<hmg {a book 
which was thought to be of Chou dynasty authorship) and the Cft’ww- 
ch^bt. Chemistry derived from the Shti-ih‘mg^ especially the Himg^Jsai 
("The Great Plan*’) section, and from the Tioist Huai Nan-tzfi, The 
part of physics which covers problems of solids, liquids, and gases was 
outlined in the (a book by an eighth-century Taoist, 

Wang Shih-yilan, rhough it purported to be Chou). Mineralogy w'as ex¬ 
pounded in the Shushing, optics and mechanics by Mo-tzu. and elec¬ 
tricity was explained by Kuan-yin-rzQ, a Taoist supposed to have Iffcn 
a disciple of Lao-tr.ij,*'* 

Wb-jen's intellectual position, of course, was shaped by social con¬ 
siderations. \Vhen he declines to exempt Western science from the ban 
of the conservative Chinese, one hears, not Ub-jen the abstract logician 
speaking, but Wb-jen the head of the Hm-im Yihm, the spokesman for 
the most honored masters of the ancient Icammg, men whose prestige 
and careers depended on the discrediting of the Western learning, 3 po¬ 
tential rival. It was just iliis sodal sensitivity to the cold blast at the 
back, perhaps, which accounts for Wo-jen's apprehension of the weak¬ 
ness of the t'i-yung rationalization. Tlie social position of the Confudan 
gentiy-litcrati-officialdom was tightly linked with die intellectual pre¬ 
eminence of Confucianism; no formula, embroidered wdth whatever 
Cbnftician pieties, which threatened to break the Cbniucian intellectual 
monopoly could expect general support from the old bureaucracy. 

AU que,stionof vested interest aside. Western “matter" could not. in 
fact, be tamed to the service of Chinese Confijciati '‘spirit,” And the 
intellectual inadequacy of the t'i-yuttg fomtula as a principle for a viable 
syncretism is no better illustrated than by its general rc|cction among 
the pillars of the old society. Tor to say that V\b-jcn saw the logical fal¬ 
lacy in the t’bymg rationalization is only to say that he saw its social 
perils; if the literati, tvKose pre-eminence was as traditionally Chiwse as 
the classics they guarded, were really imperiled by innovation according 
to a t'i-yung formula, a formub which ostensibly protected tradition, 
then the formula was illogical indeed. 
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D. HEJECnON OF “t'I'YUNg" AND SEAUCH FOB A VEVr 
HATroNAUZATlON: THE CLASSICAL SANCnON 

W)-jcn, refusing to sccrJe for a syncreiism of Chinese ends and Wfei- 
em means, tried to save Chinese itadirion bj^ staking everything on it. 
Anything, he felt, which WcsTcmcrs were presumptuous enough to 
offer and VVtstemizers blind enough to accept as a ooinplement to Chi¬ 
nese dviUzaiion had already been found wanting by that civiUzation; 
and, indeed, the latter could hardly e?(pecr to be unaffected in admitting 
scientific techniques, w'hcn it liad taken its present spiritual form by 
fmnkly demeaning them. 

Now, l\^>-jcn’s devising of a Chinese precedent for modem \\%stem 
science is more familiar to us as a tactic of the opposite camp, the 
syncretists. No theme is more hackneyed in modem Chinese intellectual 
history than that of proud discovery of modern Western values in pre¬ 
modem Chinese history. Modem Chinese thinkers, once they have 
allowed themselves to unleash their imaginations, have found this by all 
odds the easiest manner to acknowledge the prestige of certain Western 
values, when they feel they must, without thereby casting reflections on 
Chinese history. Sun 1-jaiig {1843-1908), for example, a traditionalist 
who nes'crthclcss bowed to the persuasiveness of Western science, be- 
Iie\'ed as Wb-Jen did, that Mo-tzi's ideas were very close to modem 
conceptions of physicj.” 

When i'i~ytmg innovators resorted to this sorry searching for prece¬ 
dent, they were less conststetit in their reasoning than the Wb-jen school 
of obscurantists in rwo ways. First, in trying to buttress their case for 
innovation by mainratning that lAfesteni science was really Chinese any¬ 
way, they tripped themselves upy for their basic atgumeint, of course, 
was that science, non-Chinese but manageable by Chinese, could be ac- 
cept?cd by Chtnesc without embarrassment because it was basely utili¬ 
tarian. And, second, the paucity of specimens which the precedent- 
seekers could dredge up rather favored the reactionaries rhan the pro¬ 
gressives. If Chinese examples were rare, this would be consistent with 
\\b“j6n s contention that they lacked value and were found out early. 
Bur when Westemizers, on their side, were forced to scour Qilncse his¬ 
tory to fiud a few poor scraps of Chinese priority in the creation of mod¬ 
ern values, they had to explain away the difficuliy' of their search, while 
their opponents could rest their case on it, WTiy, one might ask (and 
nlnetcenth-centufy Chinese did so), if Western ideas are commended to 
Chinc.se minds by their allegedly Chinese lineage, should this lineage be 
so hard to trace? If science was valuable, as the VVesteruizers admitted. 
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‘jnd i f ancient China had known thi« value, as the Westernt/ers tried to 
establish, then tt was envbamssingly obvious that the Chinese critical 
faculty had become terribly dujicd somewhere along the way. Why else 
would China in the nineteenth century have to make such a new begin¬ 
ning? 

T^e f'i-ywwg rarionalizers, if they diluted their reasoning with appeals 
to precedent, could never answer that question. .And on their own 
proper ground rhey had less feeling than the reactionaries for the 
ominous potentialiiies of Western methods imported solely “for use.” 
Nev'crtbcless. although the reactionaries might well plume themselves 
for sensing the logical inadequacies of that particular rationalization for 
innovation, dieir conclusion—that the innovation must be stopped rather 
than the rarionalizaricin changed—was unsound. For they were ob¬ 
scurantist in failing lo realize that innovation was inet'itable and that 
some rarionaltzation, logical or not, was a psychological ncccssitj'. This 
may nor have been crystal-clear in the ISriO’s. w'hen stand-patters like 
Wfe-jeo were harrving **sclf-strengthcticrs'* like Tseng Kuo-fan, whose 
premises Chang Chih-tung was later to systematize; but by the i890’s, 
after further years of bitter lessons, it was hard to deny that drastic 
changes, whether made under Chinese or foreign auspices, were oq the 
w'ay for China. 

Among those who saw this clearly were die bte-n.ineteenth-cenrur)'^ 
reformers of the chm-v:en (“modem text") sdiool of K’ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927), who undertook to attain the goal of the fi-yimg school— 
Wesremizarion with honor — while avoiding the basic fallacy in the ti- 
ywtg formula. The chin-vien scliool made rw attempt to separate fi from 
yttng (and thereby doom China to the drain of Chinese f’j into Western 
y*«!ig) but tried, rather, to link f’i and yuag in the Chinese leaining. The 
reformers would not leave the Chinese learning alone as f^i, with nothing 
ofywjg about it, and thereby condemn it; they would rather rcinvigorate 
it, making the values of the modem YVfest not a complement to the Chi¬ 
nese rradirion but an integral part of it. tn short, K'ang Yu-wei would 
keep VWstem values (which Wb-jen would not do) but would find them 
inside Confucianism (which Chang Qvih-nmg would not do) , 

Instead of saying, bke the obscurantists, that Chinese tradition should 
dispense with Western values or saying, like the r'i-ytmg school, that 
Chinese tradition should be supplemented with ^Vestem values, the 
rAm-uvjfj school said (hat Chinese tradirion should possess Western 
values. And it docs possess them, said the cMn-'iim reformers, as the 
Chinese would realize if they only went back to their authentic Con¬ 
fucianism, which had long and sadly been under eclipse. 
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Cultural Syucretimt No. 2: The Chin-wen Sefmt 
and the Gassieat Semction- 

A. sew VALUES tNJECTEn INlTO C]U^E£E ; k'aKC! YL'-HTf 

Although Kojig's refomicrs believed little as the obscurantijts thsit 
a Sino-Wt.Ttem civilization would be cleanly panltioncd between Chi¬ 
nese essence and Wstem utility^ they shared with the official \\5jstem- 
izers of the t'i-yung school a willingness to proceed toward some such 
civilization, indeed, they improved on that willingness. On the spectrum 
of attitudes toward Westernization in nineteenth-century China, ckin- 
'iiYn stood as a mean, not between implacable anti-Westetnizers and 
t t-ytwgConfucian officialdom, hut between the latter and the Protestant 
missions.** 

The officials saw themselves as padding their civilization, a pearl of 
great price, with useful Western ideas, China was still alone, they felt, 
in possessing intrinsie value. The missionaries, however, while per¬ 
fectly ready to spread uscJxd idea.*!, vveru fer from ready to accept these 
Chinese Strictures on the culm re of the West as a whole. Religious mis¬ 
sionaries, after all, could Itatdly agree that the \\<sr was simply mate- 
HalistJc, that practical tcchnit^u^ were the only respectable products of 
Western history. 1 f ConRjclan officials disparaged Western values to the 
nonmateriai sphere, Christian educators returned the cc^Tiplimctit. Not 
Only science, they insisted, but ^^■^;s^crn political and ethical values must 
come into China and displace their Chinese counterparts* 

Berween these two groups there stood the rcfonncrs. Before their 
brief nMJinent of political influence in the summer of 1898 , they con¬ 
ducted schools and study projects neither official nor Christian, though 
some aid came to them from both those <(uarters.** The reformers dis- 
paraged neither the Western spirit nor the Chinese spirit bur prized 
them both and tried to believe them identical. Intellectually alienated 
from much of wliat passed for Chinese idculs. yet invincibly Chinese 
themselves, they strained to establish thar historj' and value, in spite of 
appearances, had not been severed for China m the mecring of Ha.st and 
\^st. 

The reformers, it must be apparent, had more disatfection to explain 
away than had the Jibcml. /’i-yinrg officials. The lartcr, in their conri- 
denec of the value and staying power of the “essentials’' of Chinese 
civilization, were only a shade less complacent than the outright reac¬ 
tionaries. Old-school modernizers felt simply that China was weak; and 
the weakness was only relative to an evil ^Vcstcm strength. But once 
they had taken ‘Vlf-strcngthening” to be a Chinese ideal, properly 
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Oiitiese because supposedly hannlcss to the Chinese essence, the essence 
Itself became subject to ciindsm tf it seemed to inhibit the program 
designed to protect it. And so a younger generation, no more anxious 
than their elders to break the tie of history, but even more sorely 
troubled by the gathering wave of disasters, diplomatic and militar}', 
which China sidfered in the later luneccenTh century, came to a para¬ 
doxical conclusion; to preserve the Cihinese spirit, they must change the 
spirit as well as the tools of their Chinese civili;iation. 

The only way in whtdi they could reoKicilc their traditional ism with 
their condemnation of the Chinese way of life was to strip from the 
larter its cloak of tradition. China was not only somehove weak, they 
felt, but somehow w-rong. To escape the consequences of this admission, 
they tried to show' that it was not the genuine principles of Chinese cul¬ 
ture which were wrong. These had been perverted, distorted, or sup¬ 
pressed. And if these true principles w'crc asserted again, China could 
have w'tiar the West had and still be true to herself The values which the 
mLssionarics saw as the issue of European progress and Christian fiith, 
K’ang would make Chinese. 

Alt Chinese rraditionaiists, whatever tlieir opinions on ItVcstcmiza- 
tion, had to agree that Confucius w'as the sage of Chinese culmie, and 
Confucianism its very essence. But if the tables could be turned on the 
self-deceptive, ostensibly Coniucian, despisers of the \^l:st. and contem¬ 
porary Chinese culture be described as iin-Confucian, then innovations 
m a wdiolcsatc measure, by no means simply in the material sphere, 
might ntJt discredit the Chinese essence but make for its rediscovery. 
Accordingly, when K’ang recommervdod sweeping changes in Chinese 
society, he presented his views in three great works of Conhidan 
e.vcgesis, In the Hsin-tisikh IVei-thing ICao (“On the False C.lassies of 
the Hsin Learning”), he challenged the authenticity of certain texts 
of the Confucian canon, texts which he wished to sec superseded 
by others more “cxploitahle.” In the K'mg-ts^ Kii-rhUt K'ae (“On 
(Confucius as a Reformer”), he drew on his revised Conliacian 
canon lo interpret Confucius as a progressive, not a conservative, 
in his own day. And in the Ta-t‘teng Sfm (“Book of the Great Har¬ 
mony”), he made Confucius the prophet of progress to a utopian Con- 
fudan future, toward which the West, with its modem values, was also 
on its way. K’ang set a course for Chinese history in the stream of 
VVifstem optimism, and he called it a Chinese stream. VVlicn K'ang, 
builvling on the foundation of the “Han Icanning” of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, seemed to discredit the hu-'iven (“andenr text”) 
Classics of the orthodox Cbnfiidan canon, and when he heavily ov'er- 
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mrciprercd the early Han ehm-^'tn (“modem Classics which he 

believed he had rehabilitated, all the impressive W^festem values fell into 
their Chinese places 

B, frtSSIKO OF THE “cHIN-WZk" SANCTIDN 

Another eclectic utopia, inspired by the visions of K''ang Yu-wei, was 
the Trtai^t m Bme^rniitnct ijm Hmfh) of T*an Ssu~t'ung, one of the 
“six martyrs” to the reform movement who died in September, 1898, 
after the l iimdred Days of reform. In this work, T’an set up a striking 
parallel between Wfcstem and Chinese histories. The papacy killed 
Christianit}’^ in the West, he said, and Luther revived it. Cooflicianism, 
done to death in China by the false scholarship of authoritarians, needed 
a Luther, too.*" This suggestion that the Chinese reformers had had 
their Wfcsttm counterparts recurred frequently in reformist writings, 
and Liang Ch'i-ch’ao, in his biographical tribute to K’ang written in 
1901, expressed jt with simple clarity; “My teacher is the Mama Luther 
of Confucianism.”"" 

But the invocation of K'ang as the Chinese Luther was an ambiguous 
argument, which the ckiti-v:en Confucian reformers pointed first at their 
conservative opponents and then turned inward on themselves. On the 
one hand, it supported metaphorically the essential position of the (hm- 
'wen school’, for, as Luther daimed to be only restoring the pure Chris* 
rianity of the Gospels and the Fathers, which had long been distorted 
by its self-styled represenativea, so K'ang could maintain that he, also, 
had cut through the fog of centuries and restored the doctrine of the real 
Confucius of the carLest days. And if K’ang's Confucius, the prophet of 
progress, was the genuine ardde, then the fruits of progress, which had 
seemed to be solely Wrfestem fruits, could spring from the roots of 
Chinese tradition. 

But, on the other hand, the K'ang-Lucher analogy could suggest the 
equivalence of China to Europe in quite a different manner. Instead of 
forcing the Chinese to contemplate Western success and to find its 
principle, through tortuous reasoning, in an “authentic” Chinese past, it 
could lead him to dwell on Whstcm failure, the age of darkness before 
[.aithcr came, and to fed that Quna, not unrespectably, develops in 
parallel fashion. In other words, there need be less emphasis on Chinese 
deviation from the right way and more on the Chinese advance toward 
It, an advance which Europeans, with their own dark ages, had been 
forced to make painfully, too. And K’ang could be a Chinese Luther, 
not as a rediscoverer of an ancient mith, but as a hero of freedom of 
thought who breaks the grip of a smothering, mindless orthodoxy."" 
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This analogy of stages of progress remained, when the classical sanc^ 
tion lost its force, to cover a Chinese sacrihee of iradirional Chinese 
values. If the Wfesr had once been benighted like China, and “Refoima- 
tion” and '‘Rcnaissaooc” were all that was asked of China, then there 
was an implicaTton of parallel histories and of China redeemed from a 
naked conflict of history and value. Neither intellecniaJly stubborn, out 
of concern for Chinese history, nor flatly submissive to Europe. China 
could grow into modem times with self-respect. 

T'an died before the doctrine of social progress^—with Confijcian 
orders to chat elfcct no longer being relevant—was clearly cirraicted 
from the cAiir-'uwi reasoning. And K’ang, as long as he lived, never lost 
his ehin-vitn convictions: that the stages of progress were Cdnfiiclan 
stages and that the values of progress, modem values, were really values 
because the Sage had once conceived them. But with Liang we sec Con¬ 
fucianism trailing off to its twemdeth-century ruin; for he comes to 
accept the second meaning of the K’ang-and-Luther analogy and insists 
that what China needs, and can have with no indignity, is nat a commit¬ 
ment to a pure Confucianism but a break with it.^^ 

Mistohcal evolution, in the basic principle of the chin-'istn Coo- 
fucianists, was a universal progress from the “age of chaos’' (as Con¬ 
fucius called it) to the "great peace" or the “great harmony.” Con¬ 
fucius, it seemed, had licensed China to Hsten to new Ideas. Bur the new 
ideas were so many, and so clearly subversive of the stable Coniucian 
society, that it soon was merely fanciful for moderns to claim the Con- 
fucian imprimatur. 

And so the classical sanction seemed only for a moment to deny the 
conflict between history and value in modem China. But it gave a new 
direction to the Chinese search for a fotmub which might succeed. 
Since Confucianism could neither exclude nor absorb Western ideas, 
since neither fi-yajignor could really save the Chinese fi, then 

Chinese thinkers must cease to feel that equivalence with the West was 
staked on it. And a new possible defense for China, a new sanction for 
innovation, could be salvaged from the chin-ii:en doctrine. For if evolu¬ 
tion is the way of the world, as the (hin-v;en school had taught, an 
ancient t'i is properly superseded. Men may tani, if they bsc the heart 
to compare the values of Europe and China, to comparing their histories 
and see a morphological analogy between the life of China and the life of 
the West. These may seem to evolve with similar sequences, as the 
dismal stages of their pasts arc succeeded by stages to a brighter future, 
as their bondage to iniellcctuaJ orthodoxies gives way to intellectual 
freedom. 
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L The Aiadtm Ku-wen OppetifioR, Remianary md R^^tatiemryt 
to Qiin-wcn Reformism 

A, THE iEAcnOJART '‘nu-wEisr” attack 

"Hie thia-^vita school, as its name indicates, was not eclectic in the field 
of Chinese choices. Though even more aware of VVestem incursions 
than Tseng Kuo-f^ had been, the reformers failed to respond as he did, 
and to ancient domestic tncclIcctuaJ conflicts they brought not peace but 
a swoid. Han dynasty scholarship had finally accqitcd the so-called 
Classics as the really authentic tcjcts, and the rival chin-vieit, in 
the third centuty a.o., went into eclipse. The “Han learning" of the 
early Ch’ing, to a large extent, reversed this judgment, and K’ang 
Yu-wei, for his generation, kindled the conflict aneur. 

Yet, K’ang's truculence was not inconsistcfit with the peaceable eclec¬ 
ticism of Tseng Kuo-fan. For Tseng saw the West as a common rival of 
all the Chinese schools and meant to distinguish the West ftom China as 
yvng is distinguished from t't. Bur K'ang had no hopes of separation and 
preferred to see peace between civilizations, with the %Vesr and China 
sharing comnion values. VVith peace abroad, a battle at home was pos¬ 
sible. And, for a semblance of peace abroad, a battle at home was neces¬ 
sary. Onhodox Confucianism of the hi~v,m school could never appear 
to shelter Western values. 

It was the need to accommodate ^^^stem values, then, which im¬ 
pelled the reformers to revive the fAoi-Tinj scholarship. Since that was 
the case, since the reformers’ scholarship was hardly *‘pure," it was 
impervious to attack fay the pure scholarship of jbr-oww conservatives. 
When the classical sanction faded, when Chinese rebels ceased prot^t- 
ing tharCjonfijcius was their master, it was not the conservative ku-^‘en 
scholars who effected that development. For the issues rrow were not 
the same as in the hi-Tuor— chm-Ai'etj t»nflicts of earlier centuries. Social 
facts, not textual critics, were the damaging antagonists of the modem 
chht-'Wftt school. 

The serious tpicstion for these latter day ebin-v.'fn scholars was 
whether their doctrine was really compatible with Western experience. 
They had seized on the rArn-wn scholarship not as simple Confiicians, 
who wanted only to know the truth about what their Sage had said; 
they had acted rather as Wtstemiaers, for whom the ehm-v.yn doctrine 
bad to he true if they were to be ConAidatis at all. Western values pos¬ 
sessed the younger minds, and, the harder they found it to cram their 
new knowledge into K’ang’s Confucianism, the less they cared about 
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any Confuciuj, either the one who spoke through the ku-irm texts or the 
one who spoke through the 

Thus, when the reactionary ka-^en traditionalists attacked the re- 
formers on textual grounds, they were engaging in an irrelevant battle. 
“Irrevelanc" does not mean unsound. On textual issues, for assertions 
such as these—that Confucius composed the Six Classics, that Liu Hsin 
(d. 23 B.C.) forged the Tith<ktian —the ekin-^vn scholarship was cer¬ 
tainly open to grave mdictment,” But K'ang's mistakes were more rm- 
poriant than other men’s corrections, and the indictment had no sig¬ 
nificance for future Chinese history. For the ku-^m critics never an¬ 
swered the real question which the ckin^'wen school was asking; not, 
“What does Confocius say?” but, “How can we make ourselves believe 
that Confucius said what wc accept on other atahority?'’ 

Therefore, although the lines were drawn as at earlier times, there 
was an air of unreality about the textual conflict. For ebin-rsxa Con¬ 
fucianism was a different idea before and after the Wfestem invasion of 
China. x\nd a hostile ku-iven argument, which might have been telling 
against an dghtcenth-centur)' cAiir-^iwi scholar of the “Han learning,'' 
was an ansxver later to a dead question. The Conftician canon was simply 
not the issue. Liang Ch’i-eh’ao attested to this in 1902, when heabiuptly 
ceased, in his reformist writings, to exhort his readers to care about the 
Classics,*' And the keener members of the ku<ien camp realized this is 
well, Ych Te-hui (1864-1927), bnishing past the question of what Cfou- 
fticius said, seized quite certainly on what K'ang meant, though K'ang 
himself was always in die dark: “K'ang Yu-wei, secretly proposing to 
be a 'reforming Luther' in his own life, desired to clear aw'ay the Si.x 
Classics, and composed first the Washing fCtr?; and he desired go stir up 
die imperial regime, and went on to compose the Kai^hih ICao”*^ 

p. THE a£\’OLUTlOXARY “kU-WES” ATTACK 

The ekm^rti school was reformist in political action, nc\'cr anti- 
dynastic, and it blamed Qiinese for distortion of the genuine C'hinese 
rradidon. But other dissidents in the last years of the empire were 
revolutionaries. For diem the Manchu usurpers of Chinese power were 
fair game, in cultural attacks as welt as political. Ifit had to be acknowl¬ 
edged chat the contemporary West, intellectually and politically, was 
far in advance of China, the blame could be heaped on the Manchus, and 
the Chinese spared,** 

Therefore, anti-Mandiu revolucionaty nationalists had no need to 
arraign Confocian “heretics’' for Chinese ills and every reason to ccai- 
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sidcr that K'ang’$ diagnosis was coimtcrrevolutionary. In his Fo ICung- 
chm / (“Refutation of the Conftidan Religion*’), Chang Ping-lin, a 
virulently atiti-Manchu revolutionary, sUil^lly defended the kor^en 
Classics against the ch'm-^m tcJttual ciitidsm." 

Yet, though ku~^m scholarship may sc«n proper in revolutionarj" 
drdcs, as a symbol of the denial of reformism, the great majority of 
hf-iufTi scholars were consistent conservatives, whose loyalt}’ to the 
orthodox canon was an affirmation of the stanis quo; and there 

was a peculiar complexity about Chang Ping-lm’s position. For he came 
by hi! fci-uwi opinions honestly, as a cultural conservative himself, de¬ 
fending the old litetary style and the traditional materials of the old 
imperial examinations.** He was an Important contributor to the Siang- 
hai monthly fCa^^-rai H/fifA-pad <1904-11), which defended the Chinese 
cultural heritage against the "European wind and American rain,” the 
stonn of Watem ideas.** He did not derive liis conservative views in 
dassical scholarship from his revolutionary political views. He seems, 
rather, to have derived the latter from his concern to save the "Chinese 
essence.” And, in this, he parted company with most of his fcllow- 
tradictonalisrs- 

He saw more dearly than they that change must come to the Chinese 
scene; and if traditionalism was not to be sentimentality alone, and in* 
tellectually indefensible, he must hold, he knew, a rational theoiy which 
would keep the Chinese past from being discredited by the change. But 
he was wrong to think chat Manchu-baiting was a serviceable theoiy in 
the twentieth century. It could seem to protect the reputation of tradi¬ 
tional Cihtnesc culture, but ir would hdp to end its existence. 

For the institution of the monarchy, the ultimate target of the anri- 
Manchu revolutionary movement, w'as as traditionally Chinese as Con¬ 
fucianism itself The ihm-^en school, ir is true, in attacking the accepted 
Confocian canon, was culturally subversive, opening the way for cul¬ 
tural drift; when the Classics could be doubted, anything could be 
doubted. But it was hardly striking a blow for tradition to reject the 
shin-’irm heresy and to spare the Classics by condemning the throne. 
When the imperial system could be doubted, anything could be doubted. 
Who could be sure of any mle, when almost the oldest rule of all was 
broken? ”My older uncle was drunk, and angry about the revolution 
most of the time, ... He would stare at the relatives, and say ironically; 
‘But, excuse me, wc have the revolution. What difference does it make 
who is the oldest in the lamily? What can 1 have to do with the marriage 
of my brother. Tan Tsi-pu?* 
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6. Culturd SyiitTftitm No. 3: The Rjiit oj Nst'mtaiism 
m the Disovmmg of the Fast 

A. Tire ATTACK OM THE MANCHtn 

When nationaJjsni swept the Chinese student worldt in the first years 
of the twentieth eenrory, inevitably the Manchvts felt the blast of hatred. 
TJiey were such obvious targets, and on tM'o counts—as usurpers of the 
Chinese power and as rulers of China in a bleak age of national degrada¬ 
tion* But anti-iManchu feeling was only an c/Fcct of narionalism, only a 
manifestation, nor its cause or its tore. 

The cause of Chinese nationalism, and die core of its content, was 
intellectual alienation from traditional Chinese culture. Nationalism, as 
a meaningful concept on the Chinese scene, had not only a positive but a 
negative significance; in accepting the nation as the proper object of 
Chinese loyalty, the nationalist rejected the historic alternative, the 
“cultural is tic*' reverence for the “Chinese way of life,” above and be¬ 
yond all other loyalties. Hicoretically, nationalists were free to make 
any intellectual choice, however unorthodox in terms of Chinese cul- 
care, if only it were nationally usefitl- 

By the twentieth century the Manchus were almost impcA'ious to at¬ 
tack on a culturaJistic basis, for they had become the champions of the 
Chinese way of life. In the seventeenth centut)' they may have seemed 
to pose a cultural threat to China. But, as time passed, \Vtstcm culture 
became the only dangerous alternative, and, as long as the Manchus 
were anti-Western, Chinese culturalises could rally around the Ch’ing. 
And where their predecessors had flauntHtd the slogan, 'Tu Ming, Mich 
Ch'ing" (“Uphold the Ming, Destroy the Ch’ing”), the “Boxers” of 
1900, xenophobic and culruralistic, rose to the cry, “Fu Ch’ing, Mich 
Yang” (“Uphold the Ch'ing, Destroy the Foreigner"),** 

Tlius, the Manchu cause and the traditional cause had become the 
same- But there was a brand of (Tiincse tradittonahsts, not sublimely 
confident, like theBoxers^ but defeatist, like Chang Ping-!in, who chose 
to believe that the Ch'ing had thwarted the Chinese genius. It was a 
straw ro clutch at, somerfiing ro keep them from sweeping along to 
cither cold ieonoclasra or arid tradidonaJism. And so, as a gesture of 
respect for Chinese culture, they called themselves naiionalisrs, and 
they reissued, as supposedly nationalistic fare, seventeenth-centuiy, 
long-outmodcd cuJcutalistic invectives against the Manchus.*' 
lUgarous nationalists like Liang Ch’i'^’ao, w'ho since 1902 had been 
proclaiming the need for a “new people,” opposed the specious narianal- 
ism of the easy anti-Manchus, for the latter seemed to proclaim that the 
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old people w;is gtwd criouEh. if otilj' the Manchu incubus could be labcn 
off IK tiecli. Therefore, alrhou^h the min of the Manchus was eerram if 
nationalism spread, as Liang intended it should, he refused to accept his 
otvii auti-Manchu condusioos, because the “official/' republican anii- 
Manchos appeared to reject his premises. Nevertheless, the ncu' state, 
the republic, belongs in the histor)' of the new people, Clhang Ping^IIn 
was iconoclastic and Liang was revolutionary, each in spite of hlmseli. 

8. coLTinAUKH sNii s'AnoN'AusM M coMPEntoits run Lt^'-nuni 

WHien nationalism began to flourish in adnese intellectual circles in 
the earliest years of the rwenticih century, it represented a bold attempt 
CO sweep away the cant which had become all too obt'ioiis in the usual 
apologia for Chinese tradition. The dilemma posed by intellectual alien¬ 
ation from tradition and emotional tic to ir still existed- Llistory and 
value w'ere still apart. But the rationalist dispensed with the effort to 
hridee the gap by somehow justifying ClhJnese tradition. E lc still hoped 
to establish the cultural ctjuivalcnce of China with the West; but his 
ingenious way of accomplishing rhis was to deny that adturc was the 
proper imit of comparison. 

That unit was the nation. When thcConfucian erfbris of the fbm-uvfl 
school subsided, and yielded the figure of “parallel histories” for the 
syiicrecist to worl: with, the Chinese nation became his first concern, 
■f'hc ideas of progress and freedom of thought were his new possess icwii, 
but these, by rhcmselvei, were useless to guide him in intelleetud 
choice. "Progress to what, thought about what?” he must ask, before 
tampering with the Chinese tradition. To what end should diange take 
place? 

The end of change, he muse answer, is the strengthening of the nation, 
['or if the nation, nor the culture, has ilte highest claim on the individual, 
then the alxindonnient of traditional values, if they seem fo be inde¬ 
fensible. is a ebeerfu) duty, not a painful WTCnch. And the law's of e\'olu- 
tion, not Caanfiician now but social-Darwinist, exalt the ttation as die 
highest unit in the struggle for existence and pmclaim that the past must 
die and should newer be lamented.** 

When nationalism developed inClhina as the denial of culturalisni, the 
latter changed in itself; for cultural ism, now, in its turn, had Chinese 
nationalism as something new to deny. Chinese culturalism had defined 
itself formerly as the alternative to foreign barbarism. But now, w'ith the 
rise of nationalisni, w'hcn Oiincsc “barbarism" was the real alternative, 
a calculated intemperance seemed to replace the old complacency of 
Spokesmen for tradiirion. "Better to sec the nation die than its way of life 
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change/' saidl IsuT'ungp and Kw Hung^ming prorcsced ihat fooc-hinding 
jihould be s^icrosajict, as an important denicnr in the Chinc*^c spirit/* 
One can sense a note of defiance here, a willingnciss to shod;, and a grim 
decision m stand on principle, xhovigh the principle Ijc our of fashion. 

O. niE REnNTEORAnON e¥ THAOmoS IKTO KATiOSUl.t5M 

Such men as these were quite Ofjrrcct in believing thar nationalism and 
culmralism were irreconcilabje and that the rise of nationalism was 
somehow linJ^ed with the disintegration of Chinese civilization. But 
there is a complication in [he piett^re, 

VVt have ascribed to natianaHsm the freedom (o dispense with the 
cultural loyalties which arc the sum and substance of cnlturafismt Na^ 
tionalism thus becomes, it appears, the basis of a cool ieonoclasm; with- 
ou[ feeling tied by the cord of history , a restive Chinese generation can 
follow die dictates of value, which lead it to Western o ampler. For rile 
traditional culm re need nor be protected. Its claims have been ex¬ 
plained away. When narionalisin follows culmralisni. necessiry, not 
precedent* has the right to govern choice. 

Yet, if examine the acnial content of nationalisric expression in 
C'Jvina, w^c see diat dijs definition is too abstract/’ An absolute breach 
between the chiaa aixl the doc^nc and people, ^^cssenct;*' and na¬ 
tion* h not rmhiessly enforced. On the contrary, there are nationalists 
who insist on loj'alt)' to the oldn They pre^criljc fidelity to what hisror)" 
has established as Chinese, lliey will never admit that a Chinese care¬ 
less of Chinese rradirion can be a ChinCniC nadonalist. 

Traditionalism^ then, rerains a place in nationalism. But. in that case, 
where is die nice distinction beiiveen Cliinese nationalism and Chinese 
culturalijnn? WTien loyalty 10 the past h ?o clearly one of its features, 
can narionaJism rcaJly contribute to a dehverantx; from the past? Flow 
do the foJlowing senrimenTs, from a Chinese Nationalist (Kuomintang) 
handbook of 19 H* ck^h with die cuJruralisin of CTiang Chih-miig? 

A naiicai mu&t alwiys remain faithful to its om htifton^ ami its outi cvitnm: in oixltr 
to tnaine^in an indcpcndctii cxiftnicc on catth. For n to ketp failh ^ilh itself 

mid progress courageously, ir oeghc nor ro rmoonce its own old civiliziTirm ItFt ir he- 
comt like 3 river witfioirr % sWircc Of a tree Hiihrxir roor&. Uliik wishing ro assimilutc 
the new knowledge of wesfrm chulkatinn* we ought tn give it for a bax the princrplcf 
ofCnofiidtis. Hie whfilo people nni^ir Irani the {betHnm and con form mdic ihoughrs of 
Cotiiuciiu,^* 

That starenjem. with its apparent rcaffimiatinn of the culturalisric 
i*i-yif7jg philosophy* actually shows the difference betw^een the nationaf 
ism which edebrarcs a Traditional way of life and the culturalisin which 
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does the same. ForChano Chih'tung’s convictions about Confucius as a 
base for Western knowledge were ab^ioluristic, not rcladvistic. Me saw 
value, absolute value, in the Chinese f'i. In his inherited way of life (or 
in that part of tc which he cordoned off, yielding to the West the world 
of “practical utility”), he found not only the appeal of history but the 
appeal of value. It was not just his —it was right. And it was its rightness 
which justihed the allegiance he was moved TO assert. Chang, like all 
true culturalists, did not see the t'i-yisfig formula as universaHv appli' 
cable, ftmiiiisviiitmdis; nor just awy natioffs national essence, its ft, was 
entitled to preservation, with a foreign ytmg, perhaps, to shield it. The 
Chinese learning, for Chang, 'H'as commended by both value and history. 
He believed, at least overtly, that there wa.s more than mere traditional- 
ism TO enjoin its preservation. 

ITius. Chang rmined a philosophical attachment to C>)nfiicianism, 
the heart of the Chinese f i. But nationalists had a romantic attachment, 
not a primary belief in Confucianism, but a belief in the net-d to profess 
belief. The nationstlistic passage ejuoted al»vc, so near on the surface to 
culturalism, which attril^tcs absolute value to the culture to which it 
refers, is realty a statement of culrural relativism; and the latter is a 
rcnet of romanticism, which denies the contention of rationalists that 
abstraa value should be the sole criterion in intellectual choice. 

One must note the anonymity in that Kuominiang pronounccmeni. 
Who should remain faithful to its own history and its ovvn culture? 
"A nation”—that is, every nation, Gtina must be loyal only as other 
nations must, cadi to its own culture. 

This note of relativism, so iinfomiliai to Chinese minds in the halcj'on 
days of the empire, was sounded clearly by Liang Ch'i<h’ao, writing as 
a nationalisr in 1915. it was disastrous, he said, for a nation to break with 
its past, hmust act in keeping with its national character, which is mani¬ 
fested in language, literature, religion, customs, ceremonies, and Jaws, 
Tor 3 nation dies when iis national character is obliterated. That hap¬ 
pened, said Liang, to Korea and Ann.im. So many Chinese elements en¬ 
tered their cultures that their national characters could never be more 
than half-developed. Hence, they fell into subjection.** 

Ir is easy to see the distinction between such an appeal for rraditiboal- 
ism and the earlier, culmralisticone. Jt had been the assumption of Chi¬ 
nese civilization, in the old days, that if Annam and Korea adopted a cer¬ 
tain amount of it, to that degreewere they civilized. Traditionalism had 
not been a blind charge on the Chinese, not an imperative (‘‘VVe must”), 
blit an axiom (”How could a reasonable man think otherwise?”), For 
modern nationalists, however, traditionalism was no longer necessary in 
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che primary sense of the \rord, as atriomatic, but In the hortatory sense: 
it must exist if an end Is to be achieved. Traditionalism was no longer an 
end In Itself, sclf-lustl^Hl. 

Its end is naiionaJIsm. Et must exist in nationalism, shorn of Its claim 
to value as It is. In order that nadonalism may exist. The sense of com¬ 
munity which is essential to nattonalism depends on people's acknowl¬ 
edgment of a common past. And die common past must be priced if a 
man is to let It forge a bond between himself and his fellow-nationals. 
Otherwise, why should it matter? 

Yet, che fact that tradirionalisin bad to f>e "worked at" in Chinese 
nationalism, instead of exerting 3 natural charm, reminds us w'hy nation¬ 
alism swept Into favor. The reason was that the tradition had lost its 
natural charmi Chinese thinkers, however reluctantly, had lost their 
faith in its value. And nationalism jusdlted emotionally the departure 
from tradition, which was already justified, only too well, by intellectual 
conviction, 

Chinese nationalism, therefore, began as a parado.v, a doctrine wirfi 
increasingly obvious internal tensions. The nationalist protected tradi¬ 
tion SO that he mlsht be a nationalist and be able to attack it. And a cm- 
dJrion requiring protection instead of oompclUng belief became increas¬ 
ingly open to attack. In the search for a cretio In modern China to ap¬ 
pease the coniltci ofhistory and value, nadonalism failed to provide the 
final resting place; for nationalism was not at rest itself, 

7, The Osunsihte Attribution of Sfgni)Ioww Exciuii'vefy to Value 
As a Defense of Tradition 
A, “setecT rnr best in east and wtst" 

Chinsc naiionaltsm came into being with mo prescriptions for the 
Chinese thinker whidt were hard to reconcile. He was to have a special 
sympathy for die Chinese past, and he was to rci icw the Chinese past 
with a ^sintcresred cricica] honesty, A decision to combine the best 
which the West and China offered seemed the most suitable way to meet 
the requirements of this complex point of view. The willingness to pool 
the resources of the two civilizations was to be a genuine w'illingness, 
without the reservation of the culturalistle {i-yitng Westemiaers, who 
always grudgingly added that the Western bc.se was a poor one. 

This fbnriula seems to call into play the iconoclastic potentialities of 
nationalism. Ostensibly, value alone shall be the concern of the thinker. 
This is dear from the fact that "best," a culturally neutral value term, 
describes the objea of the thinker's search. The Importance of tradition 
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as an influence on judgment seems completely denied, for whatever part 
of the Chinese heritage which a Westeni displaces is just as com¬ 

mendable on traditional grovuids as what remains. 

Nevertheless, just as the past retains a significance in Chinese natioft- 
alism, though the laner was designed to deny it, so it intrudes in this 
formula, miking the “best” equivocal, tn the apparent need to spedly 
the origins of values, a continuing conflict between history and value is 
tacitly ainitted though ounvardly denied. Men arc to dtoose, of course, 
solely according to the dictates of universal reason; but the suggestion is 
insistently offered that our objective thinker wjU doubtless iiml the East 
as well as die West a repository of values from which he may draw. 

Now, if value judgment were being rigorously applied in an honest, 
impartial search for the best, such insistence that the "Wtst ^nd China 
shall inspire the brave new culrure would be irrelei'anr. For the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese values which a modem could reaffimi would be those 
which conformed to his own standards (i.e., those to which he would 
subscribe even if he knew nothing of tradition). Therefore, the only 
motive which a Chinese could Iiave in toasting the beaut)' of blended 
values would be a desire—entirely foreign to the world of value—to see 
China and the West as equal partners. The stipposed comminnent to 
value alone is made as a gesture to history, 

fi. EXAMPLE: rs^A,! yuas-v’e! 

I'or the first two decades of the twentieth cciitur}% an important edu¬ 
cator, Ts’ai Yiian-p'ci £ 1867 - 1940 ) , was an influential advocate of values- 
across-tbe-sea. Mis fundamental conviction was that truth has no na¬ 
tional boundaries. Truth, that is, belongs to the man who knows it, who 
may be and should be Chinese, even though a particular arride of truth 
has perhaps been discovered in Europe. Ts’ai’s position can be char¬ 
acterized as a tautological statement that value is universal and, there¬ 
fore, a fortiori. Chinese, If the Qtinese only “select the best,” they arc 
true ro themselves. 

Ts 'ai, then, asking only for an appredarion of truth, was ready to 
settle for a composite culture based, ostensibly, on a commitment exclu¬ 
sively to value. Vun Ku ( 1853 - 1925 ), the conscrvarive translator of many 
philosophical Western works, went only so far as to sav that, if the 
ancient sages could have survived to modem times, they would have 
dismissed neither ^\’esteIT> learning and culrure nor the Chinese ideals 
of “investigation of things" and “extension of knowledge/’** But in 
Ts'ai’s appeal for syncretism he meant truth to be absolutely its own 
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:ipon!K>r. It was unnecessary for the ^‘sages” to grant ir the freedom of 
China; truth had its freedom naturally. 

'Iliercfore, when he stressed the imporaince of “right knowledge of 
Liberty* Equality, and Fraternity,” it is parriciilarly significant that he 
related liberty to the classidJ principle of righteousness (i), equality to 
the principle of forbearance or reciprocity (_ihu), and fraternity to 
benevolence (im).* For, unlike the rkijMi,™ doctrine, his philosophy 
did nor demand of him that he legitimize culrural borrowing by a refer- 
cncc to the Classics. He sought only the best from Fast and VVest—Uii 
with an unspoken wish to see the Fast as a genuine partner. 

One can see chat desire, too, behind his advocacy of “world educa¬ 
tion," something broad enough, he urged, to allow c^tpression to the 
best in man.^’^ Living tn a particular culture, he implied, was too severely 
limiting. Implying this, he simultaneously attacked both Chinese ethno- 
centrism and Chinese self-abasement. For, if China ought to throw her 
values into a common pool, so ought the West, whose culnire was just as 
limited. And in this spirit he envisioned the “world dozen," a man with 
fights and dudes, tempiering Nietzsche’s egoism with jMencius' and 
Mo-rzQ’s altruism.** 

Ts’ai’s zeal for universality, his eagerness to see both the West and 
China sacttlice their individualities, was a balm for cultural defoadsm. 
For, if value was all, then no one's history was at stake in intellectual 
choices, no culture won or lost, China could choose selectively from the 
8torchou.se of its past <ir from the storehouse of the VVFst, without 
lapsing into either a petrify'ing imitation of its own ok! manners or a 
soul-destroying imitadon of Western manners. 

But there was a flaw in the premise.^ of Ts'ai’s appeal for the reign of 
sweet reason. He was magnanimously willing to sactifrcc what die West 
had already killed—the power of traditional Chinese culture to contain 
the Oiinese mind, Tlic ’Wcsterniiation of China was becoming a fact; 
the “Sinification" of Europe was out of the question. Ts’ai had pro¬ 
claimed tliat rhe cultures shotild meet, but he meant “halfw'ay.” The 
West had to sacrifice, too. Westerners were supposed to acknowlcge the 
value of Chinese things and acknowledge value nor just with their criti¬ 
cal faculties, as the Western collectors of Sung landscapes did, but with 
tJieir creative faculties, as the Chinese did who went to Paris to learn to 
paint Ukc Madsse, \ca, the West would be obliged to sacrifice only if a 
significant amount of the Chinese heritage was universally commendable 
to modem minds. If the attribudon of significance occlusivcly to value 
was CO aid the defense of Chinese itadiiJon, value had to bt found in the 
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Oiinesc past. The lack of coocem with anything bur quality—the eman- 
dpartoti from history—was an illusion. 

Ts’ai’e dieory, then, which some nationalists used to stave off sus- 
pidon that traditional Chinese civilization was bankrupt and in no condi' 
tiai] to set the terms of its modification, hastened the day when its ruin 
could no longer be concealed. For compulsion a ttrgo to admire a herit¬ 
age, even the compvilsion of one's own nostalgia, instils a doubt that the 
heritage attracts on its own merits. As their reasscnion of old values 
became thoroughly ddiberate and smacked of artifice, Chinese were 
driven to make other adjustments to the modem world or were con- 
fimied in them. 

c, "MATTm" ANti "spratr": -nm “t'i^vcng” 

BATIONAUZATHIN '"IK ESTBEHIs" 

For many Chinese rccognidon of the hollow ness of such defensive 
cclcetidsin was deferred by the first World War. The ^Vest seemed open 
then as never before to a plausible charge of evil materialism, and Chi¬ 
nese rraditionalists were immensely cheered by the Western debacle, 
A mass of Chinese apologetics is summed up in Yen Fu's gloating state¬ 
ment, in his stubbornly classical style, that three hundred years of Euro¬ 
pean progress had brought only “profit self and kill otheri!, diminish 
incorruptibility and banish shame.’'^* 

In the nationalists* dedication to an impartial search for the best in 
Fast and V\est, it svas refreshing to seem able to be impanial on the 
Oiinese side. Before the war, many of the nationalists who most firmly 
insisted that China and the West had equal title to whatever was best for 
modem man had disowned their past more in sorrow than in anger, 
.After the war, they were more than pleased to rediscover St and, instead 
of defensively pleading “no oontcsr,” to proclaim again their triumph 
over the West. The Wtst was matter—China, spirit. 

Matter could be used, spirit was essential, and f i-jioig analysts were 
abroad again in the land. Their finest flowers appeared in the writings of 
ChVn Li-fu and in the Chma'i Dtniiiy of CJuang Kai-shek, where the 
\Vfest was assigned the task of rcs'caling the secrets of sordid material 
power, while China won the halo for her spiritual achievement in tradi¬ 
tionally neglecting the search. 

We have already suggested, however, that nationalistic eulogies of the 
Chinese essence were only a counterfeit of culturaltstic confidence in itj 
and the t't-yung formula of Ch’cn and Chiang differed in meaning from 
die f*i-.V£ritg formula of Chang Chih-tung. The latter, in urging that 
Western learning be introduced as yung, addressed himself to tradition- 
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alists, who serious Jy doubted that Western learn in y[ would really pro- 
rcct the Cliinese /'/. And they were right to be skcpneul. For, when 
nationalists revived the t'i-ymig rationalization, they were forced to 
confront iconoclasts, who doubted that the fi deserved protection. 

Tbi OstmfibU Attribution oJ Siptijtcimce Exclusivfly to Valui 
At an Attiiik on Tradlmn 

A. THE taiAROE Of STERILrrV AGAISST CHEAT!VE EffOKTS IV 
THE THAOmOKAt SPIHIT 

When science, though disparaged, was anlinitted under the t^i-yungot 
matter-spirit sanctions, care had to be taken that Cdiina should, in fact, 
preserve her rraditions in the realm of spirit. In the held of painting, for 
example, the Chung-kno Hua-hstieh 'len-chiu Hui (“Society for the 
Study of Chinese Painting”) was founded in Peking in 1919, under the 
sponsorship of Hsii Shih-eh’ang, a political figure of scholarly and tra- 
diriomlisric bentd® 

WTiar happens to a traditional aesthetic when it is perpettiatcd as a 
syTnbol of something outside its field? TIte painter Wu Hu-fon (b, 1894), 
a devotee of the art of Sung, Mitig, and early Ch’ing. has left us some 
useful tesrimony. He has taken no interest, he says, in new or Western 
techniques of painting because he feels that new things can grtnv only 
OUT of old. Tlicy must have roots>' 

This statement is unexceptionable. It is clearly true, as Sapir has re¬ 
marked, that an individual is helpless vtuthout a cultural heritage to work 
on: “He cannot, out of his unaided spiritual powers, weave a strong cul¬ 
tural fabric mstinct with the flush of his own personality - Creation is a 
bending of form to one’s will, no: a manufiicture of form tx nibih , , . 
the creator ftom onr of a cultural waste gives us hordiy more than a 
gesture or a yawp.”“ 

In undertaking to work within a tradition, then, Wu matie a legiti¬ 
mate decision, and one, moreover, wiih more promise of value than the 
undisciplined ccleccicisms which other modem artists have embarked 
upon. We are all familiar wjih that species of sociological coloration of 
aesthetic purposes which has led so many Chinese painters to do their 
bit to select the best from East and Hist, thus to redeem China from 
cither sterile imitation of its own jiastor servile imitation of the H'est.** 

But Wb Hu-fan himself, it becomes clear, was far from free from 
sociological motivations, which led him to see in his traditional forms 
something quite different from what his craditinnal masters had seen in 
them; he emerges as a spokesman for just that course of sterile imitation 
which has driven some other contemporafy painters to their hopeless 
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syiTibolIc syntheses, and still others to outright rebel lion. For. although 
his concern with “roots” implies an interest in development and in iltc 
relation bctw'cen past and present, \\%j's interest is in the past itself, a 
past wbidi he sees as sharply distinct from the prcsait* 

One of his paintings is a landscape, with a girl dressed in anctenr Chi¬ 
nese costume in the foreground. When asked why tlie girl could not 
have been dressed as Chinese women dress today, he replied; “If I did 
that, die style would change and in a few years the piaurc would look 
old-fashioned and ridiculous. My pictures arc not painted for people of 
today only, but for those v'ho will look at them during a thousand 
years. 

A credo such as this reveals the ravages which the West has wrought 
in traditional Chinese art and. by implication, in traditional Chinese 
thought in general. Creativity presupposes a state of tension between a 
fresh imagination atid the weight of iiudition. a tension which leads to 
development within a tradition, Kut how was there to be development 
within the Chinese anistic tradition when the Meat stood across its 
path? ‘rhe \\'est, it seemed, had anticipated the possible new departures, 
and Chinese painters who might have been tciiiptcd to apply their fresh 
imaginations to Chinese tradition, and to create their own ideals of value 
within the stream of Chinese history, were caught up short when they 
recogniiced that such an action would lie historically mdefensible. Back 
in their gitMve, where once they had valued tradition as the spur to cre¬ 
ativity, now they valued tradition because only there could they find 
die sbeher of history, and history and value had to seem united, 

'Hie search for roots, theo, really meant the scardi for the old flowers 
Ocvelopmcnt, and widt it the hope of creativity', wnc sacrificed to au 
tdcaiiTation of the past, and one undertaken for reasons not solely acs- 
thc-tie. Hu-fan's statement on costume seems tomlly illotgical unless 
one secs that the past is idealized and far removed from the plane of the 
pieseni. lor if a change in the frishion tomorrow would be suflictenr to 
render ridiculous the painting of a wonian in the costume of today, what 
principle, except the idealization of the past, could authorize the painting 
of the Gostuiiie of yesterday- The prescni must be ephemeral, and die 
past, the ancient past of the authentic China, cremal. 

When traditionalists lost the will to develop traJiciou and sought in¬ 
stead to repeat it, tlic)' changed its coiucnt. They no longer saw it, with 
a spontaneous aesthetic vision, as a world of bt^uty which could pique 
them to new discoveries. They saw' it rather as an antithesis to the 
West, and dcvetopmcnr could only weaken it in that capacity. Tl'v 
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srrcngrh which tradirion should have brought them was lost, for they 
put themselves under the ban; ‘^An automatic pcipemation of stand¬ 
ardized values, not subject to the constant remodeling of individuals 
wiliing to put some pan of themselves into the forms they receive from 
their predecessors, leads to the dominance of impersonal formulas. The 
individual is left out in the cold; the culture becomes a manner rather 
than a way of life, it ceases to be genuine.”** 

Therefore, when Wesrem pioneers appeared to be asrridc all avenues 
of development. Chinese traditional thought went stale. Tradidona lists, 
seeking to avoid a conflict between history and value, draioed the value 
from what they pcrpeniated. The conflict grew sharper, and It became 
inevitable dtst some Chinese slioiild try a course of outright iconoclasm 
and sec where it took them. It took them, in large numbers, from 
nationalism to communism. 

a, THE FRESSCae OF ICQS'OCLASM AUAINSt NiVrtONALlSM 

VVe have seen that there weto nationalists who were willing to in¬ 
novate but whose earnest desire was to let the iradiclon down gently. 
Nationalism also sheltered a group which felt it possible, under national¬ 
ism's auspices, to spare the tradition nothing. If a man w ould see things 
honestly, they felt, in the clear, cold light of value, his release from tra¬ 
dition was unconditional. 

Ch'en Tu-hsiu, a leader and mentor of the young intellectuals who 
gathered under such significanr banners as Hff;; Ch’mg-men {”The New 
Youth”) and Hsin Cb'jc (“The New Tide, or ‘Renaissance* ”), w'as one 
iconoclasi who refused to accept his release fmm tradirion at the hands 
of nationalism. He W'as wary about nationalism as a foe of tradition, for 
he feared that nationalism would let tradition in by the back door.** 
Many of his srudents and disciples, however, did combine poliiical na- 
rionalism and cultural tconoclasm in the "May Fourth movement” of 
1919, and. In later periods of political crisis, student-patriots continued to 
link these strains of rhoughr. In the decade of the I930’s, in the anti- 
Japanese student world, the old education was stigmatized as "poison 
left over from feudalism.”*’ 

This brand of patriotism was unpopular with ofliclal nationabsts, who 
suspected a student affinity with communism. The suspicion was well 
founded, for the desertion to communism of the younger gcneradoti of 
Chinese intellectuals was apparent during the war against Japan, and 
signs of if had been noticeable in the 1920’s. 

In so far as nationalists really thought as Ch'en did about Cltinese tra- 
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dtrion, they overloaded their nationaiism with iconoclastic content and 
became quasi- or actual CoTTWiunists. For communism, as we shall see, 
appeared to be able to absorb a higher degree of antitradidonalism than 
simple nationalism was able to do and yet justify a Chinese, cmodonally 
or historically, in breaking Intellectually with his Chinese past. And 
there, in communism, they met Ch'cn Tu-hsiu, one of the founders of 
the CommunisE part}’ of China. He had refused the sanction of nadE>nai- 
ism for his anritradidonalism, but he could nor, as a Qdnese, do without 
any sanction at all. 

C. THE SOCIAL OmteULSJON ON K,4TI0t«aUSSt TO OEIPEN AXO 
OEffV THE SlEHIltrV Of TEADlTIOS 

As long as an iconoclast could believe that nationalism sanctioned 
iconoclasm unreservedly, as a prerequisite to the strengthening of the 
nation, he could remain a nado^isc, But when he observed that nation¬ 
alism seemed to encourage the preservation of tradition as a dead mu¬ 
seum piece, he was forced to rethink his posidon. One thing was clesir— 
nationalists killed tradition in one w'ay or another, whether they cast it 
out or congealed it. Why . ihai, the iconoclasts must ask, should men as 
modem as they th^nselves pay lip service to a tradition in which ail 
nationalists must really have bst their confidence? 

,^CI 1 Jally, in their diagnosis of sterility In the tradidonal thought and 
art which persisted in a nationalistic China, the ioonocUsts implied a 
decision about its causes. The chaise of sterility suggested that the new 
tradidonaltsts had no primary intellectual or aesthetic commitment to 
w’hat they were doing but only a social commitment; this was the reason 
why w’hat they pioduced lacked value, and equally the reason why they 
continued to praise and produce it, its aesthedc or intellectual worthless¬ 
ness notwithstanding. 

Indslve iconoclasts, then, like Lu Hsiin (1881-1936) used social analy¬ 
sis in directing the battle in the I920's between a morally motivated natu¬ 
ralism in the arts and what they condemned as “an for art’s sake,'* tra¬ 
ditional Chinese art in particul^. EUaborate concern for style w’as inter¬ 
preted as a denial of the importance of content and a rdiisd to say w'hat 
had to be said about the desperate problems of society, liaditional ex¬ 
pression in the modern context, it was charged, was socially significant 
as an efiFort to establish form as a rival of content, not aesthetically sig¬ 
nificant as an effort to mainEadn that traditional form was the best vessel 
for content. Thinkers and ardsts must speak out, said the nararalists, 
and, when thinkers and artists with a tradidonalisdc bias' gendy remon- 
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strared that speaking our was vulgar, were speaking out them¬ 
selves. In their aesthetic parity they took a stand on the sodaJ issues 
which they disclaimed as proper subjects of their concern.** 

In believing that cultural tr^irionalism ia modem China had a sodaJ 
purpose, the ioonodascs were surely right. Bur the fostering of tradition 
was hardly just a cynical maneuver in social policy. Traditionalism was, 
indeed, socially useful to nationalists as anri-Commnnists. It was also, 
however, psydtologically necessary to nationalists as non-Cbminunists, 
barred by their social requiremcuis from the Cbmmxinist means of re¬ 
nouncing a moribund system. 

Socially, nationalism was a formula for denying that class warfare 
should exist. Chinese must all have solidarity as Chinese, the narionaUst 
could say, and an affirmation that Giincse ^mre had a universal claim 
on Chinese loyalty would be a sign of solidariry. Since iconoclasm was 
linked wirh social piorcsr (and who knew it better than the nationalists, 
emerging as critics of Ac gentry-literati from ttcaty-porr positions of 
power, outside the control of the traditional society?), iraditionalism, 
successfully nurtured, would be a palliative. 

Their range of intellectual choices having been d rcumscribed by the 
social condicr between Oilnese and Chinese, non-Communist national¬ 
ists had to make die most of traditionalism in the cultural conflicr be¬ 
tween CJiina and Ac West, Nationalistic enough to fee) afienarion from 
their traditional culture, Acy had nowhere to go for compensation but 
sodaJly impossible communism. Therefore, Acir only way to treat the 
malaise which alienation engendered was to deny the alienation. They 
had to ny to believe in Ae value of Chinese rradirion, and beliex'e sin¬ 
cerely, not as a tactic. Modem Chinese traditionalists have been, not 
political manipulators in a smokc-hllcd room, but seirdeluded hdrs of a 
dying culture. 

9. Culturat Sy'ncrttistn No. 4i 

A. OOMMUSnSM's APPEAL TO THE WfLACKED CMIKESE LVTCLLECTOAL 

When Chinese nationalists felt Ae social compulsion to use their tra- 
Ational legacy for all it was ivorA, they weakened its daim to value and 
made Western intellectual alternatives more compelling than ever. But 
raw intellectual conviction had never been enough to sustain a Wtsrem- 
oriented Chinese iconoclasm, and, if nationalism was unable to cover a 
ruthless rejection of traArionaJ Chinese values, the step to communism 
would be taken by Aose who were sodaJly free to do so. The very 
^Vfcstem origin of Ae Communist call to revolt. Instead of putting 3 
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p^sychological hurtUe in the way of Chinese acceptance, smoothed the 
path, for it guaranteed that the pre-Communist West, the West which 
bad impinged on China, was as firmly rejected by its own critics as by 
the most hidebound Chinese traditionalist, A Chinese who wished to be 
confident, then, of the equivalence of China and the Whst need not fall 
hack on a desperate traditlonalisin, since antl’traditionalism, under Com- 
munlsr aegis, would sen’e liis purpose. Instead of being the laggard, fol¬ 
lowing in Western footsteps, a Gormnunist China, with Russia, could 
seem at the head of the queue, 

8. RESIDUAL TIUOrriONAUSM 

But the Communists found that a complete disavowal of old China 
w^s psydiologically impossible even for them. Occasional statements 
attest to this. The poet Al Ch'ing remarks chat the Aiay Fourth move¬ 
ment went too far in destroying the images of the past.** The philoso¬ 
pher Ai Ssu-ch'i calls for a search for evidence of dialectical materialism 
in traditional Chinese philosophy.** .And the important party statesman 
Liu Shao<h*i, writing that the thought of Mao Tsc-tung is the best ex¬ 
pression of Marxism applied to a given nation, adds, "It is as Qiinese as 
it is thoroughly Marxisr.’*" 

Liu seems to say this under an emotional compulsion to assert the tie 
to history, for die statement does not issue logically from the Com- 
mimisr assmnptioti, affirmed by Liu himself, according to which the 
“Chincse-ness” of Chinese Gommiinisr doctrine, its particularity, is ir¬ 
relevant as long as its iMarxIsm, its universal truth, is established. 

The assumption which Liu states and which makes Mao’s “Chinese- 
ness'^ irrelevant Is the frequent assumption, familiar to us, of those who 
try to protect a jeopardized history: only value matters. For Uu says: 
“As regards historical heritages, whether Chinese or foreign, we neither 
accept nor reject them without discriminarioii, but accept critically 
what is valuable and useful and discard whar is valueless and inappli¬ 
cable, basing ourselves on Alarxist dialectical materialism and historical 
materialism."” Similarly, a contributor to a symposium at the First 
All-China CbnfcrciKe of Writers and .Artists, in July. 19■W. says that 
Communists respect and humbly welcome the fine, useful legacy of all 
native and foreign tradirions.** But here, coo, although the specification 
‘^useful" supersedes history's commendation of cradiiion, he goes on 
wiliiilly to reintroduce particularism*, for any foreign forms, he says, 
once they have been used to depict Chinese struggles and been accepted 
by the masses, will have Inevitably changed into a Chinese narional and 
peoplc^s form of art,*'* 
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c. CONCESSION to TM UITION A LISM : RATIONAL TACTIC 
OR EilOTlONAL COS»UTMRNT? 

Should such concctn for the “Chinese spirir” be evpiained nor as a 
kind of emotional manifesrarion but simply as a tactic to lure the people, 
the I css-ad vaoced thinkers? 

must note at the outset that concern with what is viable docs in¬ 
deed enter into the Communists’ analysis of problems of innovation. 
Qtou \ang, the contributor to (he symposium whose words we have 
already quoted, observes that the old-form drama (“the main pillar of 
feudal literature”) still commands a huge audience. This dram,a is an 
important Icgac)* of Chinese national art, be remarks. Tt is closely linked 
with the masses, who know it and love it, and yet the old ruling class 
has used it as a too! deceive and drug the masses. It is the Com¬ 
munist duty, therefore, both to preserve and to revise it. As the political 
consciousness of the masses increases, their liking for the old-form 
drama will diminish, but the watchword in revision must be prac- 
ticabty.** 

Here, then, !s a seemingly clear statement that old forms have ipso 
facto no claim on Chinese, but, for tacrical reasons, the Communists 
should preserve them and s^veeten their content. The old-form drama, it 
is suggested, cau be used to give the masses, not the interpretation of 
history generally oorttained in it, one “saturated with the ideology of a 
feudal ruling class,” but a new and scientific interpretation.“ 

Elsewhere, the same writer reports that the Liberated Area litcramrc 
most papular svith the masses is that which preserp'es close ties with 
national and popular-rradicional literature,*^ And Chou En-lai is another 
who holds that traditional forms have their Communist uses. If any 
form of the old literature or art has taken root among the masses, it has 
a claim to survive and deserves Communist reform. Any attempt to 
eliminate and replace tlic old forms of expression, he believes, would 
surely fail, 

Chou jj not of the opinion that everything in the old literature and art 
is good and should iliercfore be prcscn'cd. He is far from suggesting 
that ail Chinese should be conscr\' 3 tive admirers of the past. But ncitlicr 
docs he think that cveryTliing in the old literature and art is bad and 
should therefore be discarded- Such an attitude, he says, is one which 
rorally disregards the Chinese national tradirions and the semiment of 
the Chinese people and which is thtreforc wrong, Ir is wrong in the 
sense that it W'ould keep rhe Communists from their primary objcaive 
of popularizing Ureranite and an. 

Thus, Chou seems to indicate that the Communist concession to tradi- 
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tionalisni is after all hq more than a conscious stratagem. But he goes on 
to dispel that illusion. For he holds that imsparuig denuncianoti of the 
old is wrong also in a second sense; it does not fit in with the Chinese 
Conununisrs' historical point of view.** 

Chinese Communist theory, then, is not something to which, intrinsic 
caJly, the claims of tradition are extraneous. We cannot interpret the 
Communists* tenderness to the particular claims of the Chinese past 
simply as an artful manipdationof traditionalistic sentiments, tti die end 
of cvcnraally drawing the people past them to a coldly utilitarian icono- 
clasm. On the contrary, on Chon En-lai’s testimony. Communist theory 
demands concessions to the Chinese past not in the interests of its suc¬ 
cess but as a condition of its existence. The theory is concerned with 
tiatlition in its own right, nor as a sop to the feelings of the backward. 

n. cM$s AKAtvsis 

Communism in China, like nationalism, permits iconocksm while 
sheltering an impulse to reconstitute a tie with the past. But it is the 
strength of Chinese communism that this impulse is not an embarrass¬ 
ment to it, something cither to be smothered or uneasily tolerated, with 
a nagging sense of inconsistency. As Chou En-bi has indicated. Com¬ 
munist theory does not merely suffer the reconstitution of such a tie; it 
demands it. 

In the Communist explanation of history in terms of da.ss struggle, 
ideas are represented as ideologies, not compelling acceptance for rheir 
abstract value but themselves compelled Into existence as expressions of 
class interest, Qiincsc communi^i, then, can aurhori^tc the rejection of 
the content of a historical heritage while it prescr^'es the urge to in¬ 
herit. Tiie Chinese tradition can be scrapped; but a Chinese uadition 
exists which can be prized. 

The anrigentry and anri'ConfiicianT’ai-p’ing rebels (active 18S0-64). 
whom the Communists regard with critical a Section as precocious chil¬ 
dren, bur immature, tentatively came to class analysis of Chinese society 
and introduced the idea, or the feeling, that Confucian tradition was not 
Chinese tradition but gentt)* tradition.** Now, when Confucian tradition 
(and so much else which is associated with it) is consigned m a class, 
then China, a nation, nor a class, has no necessary historical commitment 
10 it, China's natural historical commitment is 10 its own history. 

Who is Qiina? The gentry is not Qiina, say the Communists; it is a 
class, and the gentry culture is a class calture. China is the nongentry, 
comprising all those whom the Communisrs loosely designate as "the 
people,” w*ho, by their numerical predominance, can identify China 
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With Themselves- Hie rnidirion which is China^s, wliich is to be appreci- 
artd and not disowned and w^hJeh iconoebsm cannot touch, is the tradi¬ 
tion of the nongcricrj% one which has always existed but has alwajfs been 
submerged and scorned as long as the social and culrural dommation of 
the gentry persisted* The people*s tradition is the Chinese past which 
can be reeJaimed, while what had been represented as the Chinese past 
(when Jr was only gentry) is freely disowned. The T'd^'ings them¬ 
selves become for the Communists an element in a living Chinese rradi- 
rion which supplanis the spurious Chinese tradidon of the official 
spokesmen for gentry China^ 

E. "‘^ICONOCLAST-ffATTVlST"* S>iT<TllESl$ 

Such is ihe formula w^hidi die Communists use to keep history and 

value together. An alternative Chinese tradition intervenes benveen the 

classicaJ CliJncse tradition, w^hich thev excoriate, and the Western cradi- 

■■ 

tion; for the letter would rush id w fill ihe vacuum left hy the removal of 
traditioDal {gentryj China, if this “people's China” were not unearthed 
to hli ii. The class analysis which disposes of rraditionai Chinese values 
as “gentn'” or “feudal” disposes of a pfospoctivc successor, VVestcni 
values, as “bourgeois.” 

The Communists seelc. in effect, to find a synthesis to displace die 
Western antithesis to the rejected Cbnfudan [hcsis. China should em¬ 
brace neither the traditionally celebrated Chinese values nor the modem 
V\tstcm ones in whose name the former were first attacked. Thus, the 
well-known literary figure Kuo Mo-jo speaks critically both of Chinese 
feudal scorn for the novel as a literary mediurn and of bourgeois appreci¬ 
ation of the novel when capitalist civilization entered into it, after the 
May Fourth movement."® And Chou Yang states the Communist theory 
clearly. Formerly, he says. Chinese considered the forms of the feudal 
literature as old. This is correct, but to consider those of the bourgeois 
literature as new is an error. The latter concept originated from an in¬ 
clination CO W'orship the West blindly, and this inclination, to put it 
bluntly, was a reflection of Semicolonial ideas.*^ 

In the Hne acts, similarly, there is condemnation of complete tradi¬ 
tionalists and complete VVfcstcmizcrs. Traditional Chinese painting is 
called (i.e., "genny-literati,” the term deriving from the 

title of certain clerical aides to the aristocracy in antiquity), and associ¬ 
ated with the pa-kv, or "eight-legged essay,” the symbol of all thar was 
Stylized and stcieoiypcd in the old imperial China And the modem 
movement in Westetn air is called the piodua of a capitalist-class ideol¬ 
ogy, w'hose basic tenet Is that no sudi thing exists, that fine am, litera- 
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lure, philosophy, and science arc “spiritual” manifestations, ha^'^ing no 
relation to the material conditions of society." 

Mao Tsc-tung has told us (and he was not the first) what Communists 
think of such a tamtention. In 1942, in an address which has been ao 
cepted as approximately an official directive in aesthetic matters, he 
declared; “All culture or ah prcsent'^Iay literature and art belong to a 
certain class, to a certain part)'' or to a ccrctin polirical line. Tiierc is no 
such thing as art for art’s sake, or liierarure and art that lie above class- 
distinctions or abos'C partisait interests,"'* 

It is this approach which enables the Communists to “see through,” 
as they would put it, or be liberated from, as an obsm'cr may conclude, 
both traditional China and the modem West- For ir is precisely in the 
name of the purity of art, says the Cbinmumst critic, that Chinese 
perpetuate traditional Chinese art ("Imitate Sung. Resemble Yuan," lie 
quotes the slogan of this school) or chase after the European modems.'^ 

After the May Founh movement, “capitalist painters" cither dis¬ 
played an extreme “rcvive-thc-old" spirit, in order to tptash the revoln- 
nonary movement, or surtendcred to the art of capita list countries (run¬ 
ning-dogs of the impressionists?). The reactionar)’' spirit was especially 
strong in the two decades after the Kuomintang coup of1927. Sung Viutn 
Chia fa (“The Rules of the Sung and Yuan Masters”) were widely 
advocated; in Communist opinion, the great monument to this tendency 
was the BufhrtgtOTi .Yn Exhibition of t9}6, sponsored in l^ndnn by the 
Chinese government. j\s for the surrender to rhe VVest, the founding of 
the T’ien-ma Hui. a society to advocate impressionism, in Shanghai in 
1921 is cited. In 19 J1 a passion for post-impressionists,/inrjfr. and sur¬ 
realists swept the art circles in the big Chinese cities, but this phase 
petered out when the patriotic fervors of the anti-Japanese resistance 
movement began to take hold.^* 

As it Steers between these two shoals, then, which class analysis helps 
it to mark out and as'oid. what does the Qdnese Communist aesthetics 
value? It has only contempt for the eclectics who use tradicional Gtinese 
brush technique for realistic pictures or who try to paint “atmospheric 
life-movement” pictures in oils. These pamrers, who imagine that they 
produce a new art, neither Chinese nor Western, arc simply mired 
down, it is charged, in die futile fi-yung reformism.'^ 'Hiis is not the 
compromise which the Communists seek. 

What they value in painring is realism.^* Realism has the virtue, for 
modem Chinese, of seeming to be a mediant beiwecn the idealistic val¬ 
ues of classical Chinese painring and the nonrepresentarionaI, architec- 
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xurai values (among others) of the jnoUern movement in liie Wesr. 
Among art forms less ambitious than painting, woodcuts of liomely 
scenes have been given tremendoLis encxsursgemtmtT as have simpler 
peasant arts, techniques called **scissars-cuts” and ^^knlfc-cucs/^ sii- 
houertc designs of flowers, birds, insects, pcoplcp or scenes from well- 
known stories. And the judgment passed on them by one Comniunisi 
critic is this: “Tltc decadence of China^s old-scjdc literati or of the so- 
called 'modernists' has not touched them/*"* 

r. CONCLUSION't HtSTORV ANU VAtUE EEVlSJtED 

This compulsion to find a middle ground in ait between old Cathay 
and new Paris symbolizes a general compulsion in imdcm China, Tl\e 
need CO find a new tradition at home and a new principle of critical selec¬ 
tivity abroad show's tliat it costs something for a Chinese to scrap the 
old tradiuon at home and invite in the West, costs something to the Chi* 
nese C>ommtmisr as well as to any other. The need for compensation 
implies an attachment to the old tradition, an anadiment on the part of 
the Cjcunmunlscs wMch is not belied but evinced in their repudiation of 
that tradirion- 

"^Tlie Communists* denial» by class analysis, of the right of the claSn'sical 
tradition to claim their loyalty is pcrhapi? as pious an act toward their 
ancestors as resolute traditionalism. For. in rejecting the hisrorical 
claims of a tradJrion which has lost its value* they release ir from death- 
in-life and release themselves from the pain of contemplating that melan¬ 
choly condition. Tlic Communist introduces class analysb, not joyously 
to bill the tracUrionfll Chinese culture, bur* in the ktcsr of a series of 
efforts, all of which have previously failed, to exorcise the specter of 
decay. 

Communism in China can hardly be defined as a rarefied intellecrual 
refuge from an introspective despondency ; earthy social protest is be¬ 
hind it. But the breakdown of tradiriona) Chinese society is the rtrsuk of 
the Western impaa, the same Westem incursion that nifBetJ and finally 
ruined Chinese confidence in China*s intellectual self-sufficiency. The 
quesrion of cultural ioplty comes alive only with the question of social 
upheavaL 

To suggest, therefore, that Chinese communism has a role tg play as a 
device for an intelligentsia in its cfTorc to escape an intellectual dilemma 
is me to deny but to confirm the fact that Chinese communism has come 
to the fore because of awesome social pressures- Alienation from Chi¬ 
nese tradition is insqisrabfe from restlessness in Chinese society; and a 
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rcvolucionaiy effort to cure the makisc which alienation engenders is 
the inescapable coonrerparL, in iniellecrual hiscoiyt of die effort* by 
revo!adon, ra pass chrajgh social restlessness to a social equiUbriuiii, 

NOTHS 

U Cf. the discuisions of ^"pTtheiijioiis'' {whcirby cvcrytiiiijg scrmehow what 

oufstde itfdf tnitJ its own bciog") and of rbe of jtinple loeadof]*^ fi,e,, ^"thc 

belief that it is adequaic, in expressing the spado^tcmpora l rrladons of a bit ofouttef, to 
state rtiai jt Is where it Is. in a ddiniie fouK rt^ioci of spacx^ and throughout a definite 
lufite duration of tunc, apart froiu any essential refefcnce of the relationji of that bit of 
matter to other fegions of space am} to orhor dura dons of timc^')* in Alfred North 
Whitchfad, Sfirrfi^tnjd thf M^rrji lFi?r/d (Neiv Yofkp Fmtsf anJ Reality (New 
York* 1929}i and AdvmtSirti idtas (New York* 1933), fojttm. 

2^ Gi Colllngwoodi /It? Auti^bwgTnpky (Harmundsworth, 1944), p. 

5- Itid., p. 22. Cfp Seianne K. Langer^ rhiiBSt^hy m a AVu' Kry (New York* 194®)* 
pp. l“2r '"A {pjestion is realty an artibigooiis propositioni the ans^tTcr ts its detetmina- 
pon, ^^ Thercibre a philuaophy i| cdlaraetcrized nuirc by the /mna/dtim of its prt>h- 
leins than by its solution of thou. Its anaw-en establish an edifice of facts* but ittt que*. 
tioiii mike the frame in uhich itts picture of facts is plotted. ... In mtr quoition^ lie 
ottr prmfiplei cj imuiyia and our anmers may express whatever those prindpleA aoc 
able to yield/' 

4. For this disrincdofi benvm VoIcaSre and Condorerc as rationolisrs sec Duncan 

Fcubcs, "James AliU and India/* CitntriHge (October* 20-21. For 

Herder sec Ernst Cassirer^ Tkf pFoblftTt u/ KTsmuiidge (Neu- Haven^ 19^0), pp. 205-^« 

5. Gdllingwood* who defends tbc mneepr of the qucsdors-atisw^er synthesis as the 

subscance of ideal, alio ^tes the complcmoitary concept:^ the delirLidon of ideas b 
terms of altemadves. Set An Ess£ty in Pkihs&fhiml (Oeford. Dll), pp. 106-9, 

where he states char every phikjsophieal statement if intended to express rejection of 
some defmire poposhioa which ihe person rnaking the sraTcmoic regards as erronoous. 
A philosophical assertkmk whenever it affirms something ikfiaite* also dcni» socnc' 
thing definite. "Jf wc cznitnc understand what the dderrines wne which i Flato or a 
Parmenides meant to deny* it is certain that to jtm that extent we axe unable to grasp 
whar ti was that he meant lo affirm/* 

6. Morfii Raphael Cohen^ gnd Nirtt^r (New York, 19)1), p, 369, 

7. Jean 1 lippobie, Inmducticfn 4 f hude dr h phiio^hlr dr PhiH^irr dr ttrgH (Earii* 
J946), p. ZO^ Cf. Oswald S^ngkr, Tkr fkrViiy cf fkr HVn (New^ York* I9H}, p. 105: 

[is] not Uic mere sum of pair thingf w^ithnur intrinsic order or tmier neteSiiiry 
but - . - an organism of rigorotu ermeture and significant anictdarkin, an oxganism 
that docs not suddenly dii^he into a fomdess and ambiguous fixture when it reaches 
the accidoital present of the observer. CuJeures arc OiganiEins, and worlddiMory their 
coHective biography/' 

Cf. aUo Cwircr, Th Myih ihr Stm (New' Haven. 19+6), p. 73* where he com¬ 
pares Hegel ai a ipokesman for tradliicNialisTic hisroridfm and Plato as the founder 
of the opposing philosophical school m Weseem thoughc. Hegel mamiains ihar ^*ihc 
ttriving Ibr a morality of one'i own b futile and by h$ very narure iinpossjble of anaifi- 
menr. In regard to the nying of ihc wiicit men of antiquity b the only cme 
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iDOEiil is fo live in lopcKrdince widi tht niaral Enditioiis 0 /one^s own won- 
try/’ viijw is that craihnon follows rules iliac ir «n neither ipuiderstsnd nor 

itutUy;^ implicit fisih in traditiem can never be the stiuidard of a mj* mortl tife. 

S. Richard McKcon. "Conftico of Values in s Community of Cuituics,” jfwinw/ a/ 
Fkil^j^hy, XLVII (April II. t9J0), 203. 

Ko Yen-wu {161J-S2>+ criDdilng the Ming^^ng ichool of Wmg Yang- 
rtiing^ charges that this school is really 3 revival of the ill-^ined fo]ir^-<xnmry 
fan C'pure^lk'-} achooL bitr^ whereas the oripnal €t*i7fg-f'm was frankly Taoisr^ 
their modem descaidams masquerade a$ Confiadans. In cniTh^ cbey far divetge fiwn 
the thought of Confucius and iVlcnciiis. "ITicy “dw^ll upon rhe surface (lir coarseneitfi ) 
wjihoor reaefung the csmicc (lit* ^fineness*) [of the wgei]." Thej' ^'nCTej ask about rhe 
great pHneiptes of the maHcr^i layings opti leamkig and govemmepr/" See Ku Ycp-wtj, 
Jih^hih Lh {“'Recoed ofKjwwlK^e hy Day"') (Huang Ju-sheog 1834). chap. 
7, p. 6 ^, 

Cr. La Shihd (JMh-n), who abo statei* in liis Ssa^pim Lu (''Record of Specub- 
ticiti"), that many of his eonternporarics in ihe inrclleetual world ane really like chc 
c/j'ing-j'ifw schoed whidi had bem so in|urious tn the Chin penod. As empty speeularors, 
they were gqilty of straying from the path of Confijciiis, io whose hm-yit Lu discerns 
a call to practical activity'^ See Lu C^Summary of ihc Sisf-pirw Lu )■ in 

Qtang Pii-ltiing (ed,> and Tso Tsung-ibng (supph ed.)^ Chtng I Tmrg Ch*iLm-iku 
(1866-87), ti'e m, chap. 1, pp. 

10 , Elsii Shih-ch'ang, Ch'ing fu {“Oi^ittg Confucian Scbolarihip'') CHenT- 

sin. 1^3S)» chap. I40i pp. 9^11. 

U, Tseng Kiio-fiin, ("*Diary”)im Trmg Hhhcimg Kung Ck'ifim-ikl (**Col- 
tecied Wferks of Tseng Kuo-fan") (l^iighji+1917), ti^c44, chap. L 6^. 

12 . Ibid. 

11. fbsd., p. 6, 

14. Tiseng, Tifng f/wi fih-ihi (“Manquif Tseng's Diary") CShanghai, 1881)* p. 

15. Tmg. ShgngH:hih f/wJ-foimg Ck$ ('‘Portrait Record of Philosophical 

.VLrstcr^^^), in T^g Kmg Ch^wm^M, ta’e 27, chip. 2. p. I- As eaamphs of 

wwks cinxuted in the some cclecric spirit by disdples of Tseng Kuevfan, mc Qiu "li o- 
ch*j (1808-82) p O'nirg-cAV fu Tmng ('‘Cbniucianlsm during die Gilog Dynasty”)^ 
discussed in E-lrii* fir., chap, 171, p. IK arwl Ot'en li (l 0 KhS 2 ), Thng-i^ni Th-shn Qi 
("Record of My Reading'^) (Shanghai, 1898). The Utrer it pirticuUrly close to Ts^mg s 
cclccddjEm, aticmpting ro hamumiae rhe ^‘Sung learning"^ and the "Han teaming on 
the groiifids that some riMibcrs of the ‘'Han sclioor^ had made mciaphysical rescor^es 
like those of the ''Sung acht>or (rhotigh the "Han learning" gepemlly onphisizfid 
rextual cnricism), white Chu Htj, die leader of the highly metaphysical ‘‘^keng school/ 
w-as the fountainhead of the ^^Hiu ochoora'* lexrual criticisnii Sec chap. IL 

16 . Thi« phrase, foffl the ancienr V^An of W^r'") ^ Sun TiS, wis uaed 

by Ij Hung-chmg in a mooorial fl 86 )) urging proi'ision Ibr itistructioin in foreign 
languages, and used agate bj' Ma Chicn-thting in a mcnorial (1694) recoirui^eiulmg the 
esrabtishment of a transbiion bureau. Sec Jen Stih-hijen (Yamanki Tacsnov tratu,), 
SAm Kyoihd SM (Tokyo, 1940), Xll, 95 ^ 6 . Hcllmut Wilhelm has pmnted out in 
"The Problem of Within and Wiihocr. a Conhidan .4tic?npr in Synctetism," /eamd 
ofth Humy p/ fdnVt XII (January. t 9 il), JO* ihaC everyone in ihis group of mnovators 
conceived of WcstemLraticm as a matter of tudonai defca™. 
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Fof 5 minslatHHi of fraintnmii by rcprcKntativc Confuwn \\t3tcfni3&cfi—lin Tic- 
hiO, Hsij Ou-yBp Tseng Kuc-fafik Hstieh Fu-ch'«ig. ft id. —see Fatrbaak, T™g. ^rid 
Sun. China $ Rfspmf Jff ihf (in prcis). 

Quh-mag^ FW* tr^tlatod (nAcr^ paraptifAMd) by 

Sumid J. Wbodbrijgc andcr tile CEiIe. Otina'i Oniy Hife fNcw York, 1900). p. 63; “In 
order to render Qima powerful, ^nd at the lutic time preserve our own instiTurions^ it 
is absciltndy i>«:«sary lb at we should yiiliie wcHcrn koowledge. Bur wnlrw Oiinest 
learning iitadc rhe bastj of cdticatioci, and 1 Chinese dirccuon given to tfiougKtt the 
trrong wUl become anarchist^ and the weak, slavea." 

pp. in-Jt: '^To sum up: Gtioesc fcaming U moniL Ifeiem icunjug if 
pracncal. Oiificuc learning cuncertu irsclf w ith moral conduicr^ VVeseem Icamiug, widi 
the affain of the world. .. . If the C^hinesc heart ihrobts In unison with the heart of dte 
sages, atprwnng the truth in irreprovablc eondun, in fltiaJ piery> brtwherly love, 
hancs;rv, integriry, vitruet if gnvernmenr Li loyalty and pfwccrian, ihm let govrmmHir 
make uw of fotdp maiitinery and tlie railway torn morning to niglir, and nothing 
uiuowarda wih be/a 11 the disciples o/Gunfocius^^' 

IS. Michael Oakeshorr, Expfrkffci asd hi Midft (Cambridge. 193 J), p. 98. 

19. p 4r 

20- Jen, p. K57* 

21. Ch"en Tcng-yiiaji, “Hsidwikh Lai Hua Shih Kuo-jen Ow Wunnan Tai-tu” 

(^ v^bitfarv Chinese Aiiitudes ar the Time of the Coming of Western Knowledge 
to Chlna^X Tia-^hik. XXVII, No. H (April, 19J0). 61. 

22. 1 have given a genm] account of rhe sources, comteni; and implications of liic 
thin-mn refomufr doctrine in an article, "Tlic Breakdown of CoofucianisiTn Liang 
Qi*i-ch*ao before Ex tie —J 87 I-I 898 k“ fwTTtal 0/ t!if Hist^ Idfsts, XI (October. 
1910)4 448 -SJ’, and in a book IJsng Ch^Mh'aa oT^d thi Alind 0/ Ai&dem Chbti (Cam¬ 
bridge, 193$). 

21, tn rhe nineteenih century, Protestant mi^sumarks w^ere much mofe active than 
Catholic missiouarica in the field of secular Weiteni cducatiDn. See Kenneth Scott 
Lattiurettc, A Histi^Ty fr/ Ortfiitf?! m Cltbia (New Vbrfc, 1929)^ p, 47s. 

24. Tlfcc collahoratkin of missionaries with reformers is well known—e-^g., the 
V\tl*h missionary Timo^y Richard, after reading one of K'^ang Yu-wei's memorials on 
the subject of modemjzarionp wtocc him a letter which expressed hia surprise that 
K'ang had arrived Ai Rlchaid^s conclttnons, remarked that their aitiif fcemod to be the 
same, and mggested contdtaikatis. A meering of K^ang and Richard took place in 
Pekengi and K'ang’i dixcipEc, Usng Oh'i-ch'ao, became Rjchaid'f Chinese sMtiary 
Kion after. Sec O^eii Rung'Iu, Ofiflwg-lw CAIff-wr (''Hiscory of Modern Qiina”) 
(Shangltai , 1 pp- 4 39-^0,, 

Reformers and ofHeial WcfscruJaers cnet on the contmoii ground of ("'self- 

tircngthming"). This phrase., which appear.^ in tcsis of olEcial rccommendailons for 
Wevtcrniution at leasr as early as in Li E'lur^^hang's memorial rcconimcnding 
the study of foreign latlguagei.. w^as a favontc phrase of the reformets. whose principal 
organizations, aciiw jn Peking and Shanghai in l^S-96 were catled the Ch'iang-hsiieh 
Hui C'Soeitty for the Study of StrcngiherLing'') . For this aspect of la's fTiortorial see 
Shu Hsm^eh^eng, Ckm-mi Churrg-knf Ckke-yu Sju-hskng Shih (''History of Mndem 
□uncse FJucanonal Thot^t") (Sianghai. 1929), pp. 21-26. 

2S- For a ttimnury of the Trf-/£m| S^kt* K^ang's most esplidf effort to otulinc hi* 
[UDgram for action to otaLe Cbnfuciin \u paiton, Ace Sakamo Nagahachig ''K'ang 
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Yd-v-ti No Tudo Shiio" (“K *rg Yu-ivci'^ IdM of dw 'GreaT Harmony'") in Niida 
Noboni HinJid CMgitku w fufiyt Hihjm ("A Crincism of Modem Oun&c 

Confudaniini"} (Tokyo, pp-47-i9- „ . . r 

26, Kuo Chan-po, Chiit Wit-sttik iVJffl Ctiung-hc Htti-httHig Shtk ( Huwqr o( 
Chinese Thought in the Lsit Fifiy Veirs”) (Shinghai, 1^26), p. i5. 

27 liatig ai-i<h*jo. “Nan4iai K'lng HHCn^ihHig aoan" 

King Yu-wei"V Kin-ping Shift Wtn^hi C'Collrttea Fjjiys of the Ici-Dnakcrs 

Studio") (Shanghai, »35>. chap. J?, p. 64t, ... 

33. For this iJcntiPcaiion of Luther with freedom of thought s« Uang. Lun 
HtGth-shn aih ShiWi Tsi>-vu aih-ehieh” (“On ihe Power of Learning To Control 
the Wirld"), ym-piitg SkA chap, 6, pp. iS-W*, ind elsewhere. Uang 

of Lather tn this fashion after he jbirtdotwd the r/im-eiffl school‘s pracucc of invoking 

the Qaasics to josiify innovatioti. 

29. An csiBUfcd description and analysi* of the icoooclasiT. which socked fftm- 
iiw ConibchTtiini in Liang s writings during the Hra decide of the fwcntieih century 
appears in mv Liang C<t'i-rfr**J md the Mittd e/ MoJrrn , , , 

JO. See Ch'i Ssa-ho, 'Tiofessor Hung on the Oi ufl-di lU, frflfhmg /mrnwi 0 / 
Scciil I. No. 1 (June. I1»e). 49-71. csp. pp, fS-6*- 

51. Sec Liang, "ai’ing-rai HsoA-sha Kii-lim" {“A Summary of Chuig Scholar¬ 
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J2; Wei Ying-ch'i. Chmtg-ha ShifMh SftA ('‘Hlstoiy of Qnoesc Htstorwg- 

raphy'*) (Shirighajs l94J>p p. 245. l u 4 i 

1 j r- g. Sm Yat-« 3 i’s nunifeste at Nanking on January J, 1912. after he had beni 

nanicd bv tevolurionaries the first president of the Ouncse Republic. Hitherto ir¬ 
remediable suppression of the indii'idual qualities and the natural aspirants of tte 
people having attested the fniehcctual. nwra!. and materia! rJcvtlo^nt of Qim;^ the 
aid of revolution was invoked to earirpate the primarj' caute. .,, Ilooimarcd by igo^ 
tattee and selfishness, the Manchus cVjshI Ac land to the outer world and pfonged the 
Oiineie into a t«ic of benighicd n^nraihy calcdatcd w operate inversely to ther 
nanira! lafcsti*.” S« Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Thr S^tgy */ Citlium. and Hmtitt 
Frwgtfff (Catctirra, 1959), pp. 177-7B. 

5+. Kuo, op. tit., pp. 64-65. 

iS Henri Van Boven, Hitsohi df ii fifilraBrn- ehtMiM- werfrmr (Peipmg, 1946), p. II. 
JO. Roswell S. Brim*. Thr Otima f/riadjrjl ftrtr, Um-mi (Shanghai. 5). p. 

*^”5?, S. M. Tretiakov (ed.), A Chintu Taoinmu thf Attafiiegrephy a/ 1>rr Shih lnu 

(New- York. I9J4), p, 85. ■ r i. /lj„ 

3f. Ichifuku Chuto. "Giwakon No Seikahu" (“The Oiaraaenstics of the Nk 

KindjiChuk^riu Kfftkyu, p, ^ iji l 

59. Caiang Ping-lin. for eramplc, edited a compilanon of works by Ae wti-l^iu*u 
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the Areat of invaders to Ac stale. Note the rone of these catracts from his Cft Wf-rlrnr 
Chia-fhM (1656), wAcrein it ii implied fallcgorkaily) that the Manchus are » Aoroo^ 
ly nnciviW that Ac Ouaeac need not abide by civilized rules m Acir dealings with 

“.^y strife wiA Ac barbarians Ae .Middle Kingsloin Aould not call a war.... For 
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to annMire dian it not owl, lo dnxive ihan iv o« tmfikfaiy, lo ocimpy chcir tefii- 
lOry and confijcacc their propeny U bw tmjiut,,,. 

“ToanniKilare rhan and thereby safeguard our peq>(e « caUed benevolent,» deceive 
dtem and thereby do id them what they mutt diitike i* called faithful, to ocn^y their 
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“Contouporary Chinese Paaiiifm," Mavatintef 
Art, XlJll, No. 6 (October, 1949), 218. ^ J 

jJl\' Gaiuinc and Spurfous.” m David G. jMandelhauro 
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(Pnneewn, 1947), p. 383. applies “Eelraidsm in the bad sense may be 
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as Che tw m a angle work of art of utiassimilaicd aspens of nhaiply divergent pyks ' 
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sacrifctal vc^cl «f the early OnJir (type p'ffu) sbovi'ln^ (on km-cr 

l^U) lomtcd by mt> cjooIrmiTed mavks to make a tingk one. 
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Han Cosmic Sv^ibum^m 

A TLV Fnlrrat of fhc Jitift cratniy Ajj ^ shiiMnng iJie Liiiracreristrc zn^ular mar^ingSi 
tbc tK'clv'c^iac «ymbdt iitnind the inner iqniri^ and the Fotir%iEriits, ^hich ’acre orid- 
nil!y slivcral lo mtke iKem fcand out. 
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'I'llE Fo« Spditts 

The Black Warrior Onnoilcr ind snake) of ihc fiftfib. the Azure Dragon of the cast, 
the Rtui Binl of djc and the \VTiiie Tiger of the west, ort a sib er-liaekcxl mirror of 
the larc 
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CKMwtrtj ^ iU« !/>■» iiaJiifli4 

As Tm1<£1I»AI. FlWSC OuMiiOS 

All iiagrt;sKvc .)fi«jf lu»g tm a ineJailkiti fram rhc mbc <if a Ming cn^r 
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iifMlP iff* 

T iV?£4i S\ A M NI J II S\ VlfiOl^ 

\ l’4n|! Humir ilum'iti^ j nnull ccussnif diaj^niTi ui ihL* cinil^k jnctcnc luspicioilsi 
»yiiitM^|if in the timer ring* iitd i\vc Amrrtals of [Iw '/oduc in [Mins- 
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PIATE V[] 



Mdhe 'FAMt; MvnKTACL juboli 

A Fjjig mimir wirfi pair^ mugpici tdrnnrtg winlxilic t;Qtd\ haUitcol ihc mofirt 
disk t* rcprchsi viw nppc^cd to a dngcii. 
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^ rl/sinii^ f^kilm/ii^m 

A Mjs<i Fi:-5nv.iL BAi>ur 

A Mini* prirtL^eaW^ fsh^JciUSL W-ath irrciniNiJ Idt'ct. -lUil tlkL Fil'c FiihSrsn.t, 

jukftiJ ;i3t nvTitbnls hr rhf Dr^igtui B<>ai Ftstiv^], 
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A tiijmlarni iU^iurc for i Jir-tr-oi^k offkiiil, ^tinwinu tHc five jxd 

bjfi IE The ck>nds, rhe lisdlicrdx a vasc^ aiKS fiowTer relMiSc.Ti* 2 % m'cII as rile craEC^n i>kl 
^TTlbctl of . 

















TYPIiS or SYMBOLS tN CHlNiSL ART 
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/. bitmhtctm 

\ lit woHii “symbol” as used here refers piinuriJy to ftiLtoriiil furjns 
that 'were dcsi^mcd to express ideas. Taken in groups, these represenni- 
Tiotis tended to form a kind of language, much as the Tfjtnest: eltmc- 
—^veluch in rhejnseU'cs \^-crt symlKils of a slightly dliferent type— 
made up the writ ten: language of China and her ncighJtors. Ky n.sing the 
apprt»priate pictures or images, even the illiterate could express their 
hopes anti beliefs or oom^cy good wishes to each otiter, Another corre- 
s|>ondcncc hmecen the language of syniliols and China's written lan¬ 
guage is that many symlnnls became obsolete in time, or at least imdct- 
uenr change's in meaning at later periods, just as the characrcts did. 
There fore, a great many that were easily understood m their own day 
are extremely dilTinilf to translate now. 

A few of the early symbols expressed their ideas so simply and clear¬ 
ly, such as the many^seeded [xjmccnmarc as an emblem of kniiity, that 
tlieir meanings eouM be obvious to anyone even in another civilization, 

I lowcver. it is risky to accept what may seem to be the obvious meaning 
as the rraditional one. l,ike die Chinese cluiracters again, the symbols 
seliiom had single, constant meanings, and they tvere .sometimes lior- 
low'cd to convey entirety different thoughts, 
hfot only can one symbol refer to different things in difFerent locah- 
ties or at different periods, but it may convey various ideas to a number 
of people seeing it at the same time. This is because a symbol evokes :i 
thought, and the basis for that thought has to be in the mind first. Thus, 
dqiending on their backgrounds, environments, or degrees of sophistica¬ 
tion, several people might read into a single syTtibol a number of ideas 
of more or less complexity. The open pomegranate, for example, might 
connote “many duldren" to most vicw'crs, bur to some Chinese it sug¬ 
gests just an abundance—of joy, of money, or c\'cn of w'isdom, depend¬ 
ing on the viewer’s temperamenr. For this reason W'C have trit^d to 
choose fairly simple examples to illustrate the types of sjTnhoIs dis- 
eiissed below, ones that would not be suscepo hie of too many intetpreta- 
•ions at one time. 

Even in the case of smbols that had only one clear intention, while 
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occasionally the intended idea may 5tJJ| be easily grasped by a modcji] 
person with some knowlcdi;e of Asiatic culture, the siruacion ja seldom 
so simple. Usually the symbol pictures «Tre very topical or were based 
on allusions long since rorgotten, in which casCi even though they might 
have been understood by practically anyone at the time of depiction, 
they could no longer be recognized without special knowledge ol the 
ciilrnral background of the times when they were used. Even a Oiinesc 
could not inrerprer such s\'mibnls correctly today unless he was parricU' 
larly steeped in the ancient culture, just as modern Clhinese cannot read 
archaic characters without long training. 

For these reasons it is necessary to be as wary of modem Clhincsc 
explanations for symbols as of the attempts to explain them made by 
most Western writers on Chinese air. In both cases the inrerprerations 
rend to be merely late rationalizations; but the former arc especialty 
misleading because most Occidentals uncritically assume that *‘any 
Chincatc would know his own culture." It is too fre«piently forgotren 
that only extreme specialists in Fairopcati art can possibly know the 
meanings of certain pun synjbols or allegories found in Eurojican paint¬ 
ings of as reeeiir a period as rhe seventeenth century' and that there 
were styles and fads in Clhinese art and thought which caused various 
symbols to fall out of favor just as there were In our U'estem tradition. 

The rationalizing oj Chinese symbols began a long time ago. Some of 
the ancteni Chinese symbols were “explained" in medieva] Chinese 
books, panicularly in the works of the all-too-imaginative Sung and 
carl yMingantK^uarians.Sincetheoriginsl meanings had long sj ncc been 
lost, the later writers generally felt compelled to read into the old sviu- 
bols what they personally thought they must have itieanr, with the result 
that the symbols were inevitably interpreted in terms of later concepts. 

Such "explanations" may be of some help for dcrcrmining what cer¬ 
tain symbols meant to the people of a later period, when they reappeared 
in decoration due to an anriquarian revivah but it would be foolish 
to accept them uncritically as being valid for an earlier uroc. However, 
later Chinese scholars have almost invariably passed on, without ques¬ 
tion, the false rationalizations of dieir predecessors, out of reverence for 
the opinions of past writers, no matter how irresponsible such w ritets 
might have been. From the later Chinese scholars, then, these miscou- 
ceptions have passed into the Western ticeraturcon Chinese arrand folk¬ 
lore. Thai is why it ).s necessary ro attempt a new and more chomugh 
study of Chinese symbols. 

The only truly reliable way to find out whar one of rhe more difficult 
symbols originally meant is to locate some reference to it in the writings 
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of the dme when it was current. ITiir is often impossible, as the symbols 
and their meanings were usually taken for granted in their own time. 
But, when a specific remark cannot be foimd, some chance allusion to a 
contemporary belief or a popular folk taJe of the period may supply a 
clue which can uidmatdy lead to the solutionj or Ae mention of an as¬ 
sociated symbol may suggest a tentative interpretation by analogy 
which can later be checked. 

The meanings of certain symbols may convcmeutly turn up twen In 
such formal works as the djTiasdc histones—those of the Former Han 
and the Liu Sung dynasties being cspedally rct^ariding. 'Fhey may be 
found there under such disparate headings as “Astronomy,” “Cloth¬ 
ing,'* or “Music." Fqtiaily proficablc for the symbol-seeker are popular 
works on philosophy or religion which e.Kpressed ideas in current terms, 
or the local gazetcers and travel memoirs written by scholars or odtcials 
who frequently referred, in passing, to customs and beliefs which they 
had personally observed. From such sources certain key syml^ols can be 
traced from period to period. In following dteir dev'clopmcnt, it can 
often be seen that a given Chinese symbol may have begun with deep 
religious or philosophical cannotatIon.s, then passed over into the realm 
of magic and superstiiion to serve as a lucky charm, hnally degenerating 
mm a mere ornament for meaningless decoration,* 

Tlie sea ions chat follow will present nine groups of symbols which 
can be considered characteristic of the major periods ofOiinesc culture. 
In discussing as far as possible how they were used, what they seem to 
have meant, and why diey were probably chosen, we may find that they 
often present valuable clues to the currents of thought in their time. 
For this reason alone, the development of graphic symbols cannot be 
neglected in any considetaHon of the history of Chinese tltought. 

a. THE *VAO-T*tEtr* MASK A.NO OTHER EARLY CHIXESE SVMSOLS 

The ' ‘carlies t Chinese sym bols," j f they w’ ere sym bolsatall,arc found 
m the decoration on the Neolithic painted pottery discovered by Ander¬ 
son and others in northwestem China.* Tiie handsome decorative forms 
on these pots arc so highly styliicd that one can do little more than guess 
at possible hidden figures and abstract meanings. But such guesswork 
can seldom be more than an exercise in imagination.* 

Even in the case of the early historic period, there seems to be little 
chance of our ever discovering beyond question the meanings of the 
pnneipa) motifs that tverc displayed on the ritual bronzes and other 
relics of the Shang and Chou dynasties, such as can be seen in many of 
our .American museums. The inscriptions on the famous oracle bones 
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seem to have been primarily concerned with fairly practical matters 
such as qucjirions ccinceming war and the hunt; and, with the Burning of 
the Books in 21 J B.c,, most of the records that might have shed come 
light on the $ut))cct of religion and rites were completely destroyed. 

One motif occurs ngain and again, especially on the bronze sacriheial 
vessels, and h\- its very repetition has tanniized every student who has 
ventured into ihe field of ancient Chinese art. This is a monster mask, 
shown full face, composed of prominent features from several large 
animals, such as the teeth of a tiger, the ears of an ox. and the horns of a 
ram. The combinations often differed from one example to another, al¬ 
though the general effect was about the same. Somerimes it has short 
bandy l<^s with claws extending dowm on either side of the inotith. 
Frequently rhe mask is formed of two faces in profile, pining at the nose 
m form a single one.* 

People of later ages called this figure the '^T’aa-i'ieh*' of ’'Glut¬ 
ton.” because the conventional absence of a lower jaw gave the effect of 
a wide-open mouth with infinite capacity for swallowing. The Sung 
antiquarians went c^'e^ further, explaining that the monster was figured 
on vessels for food and wine as a warning against ovcrindulicence. Tlic 
latter is a fine example of a later rationalization, liven if ovcrindul- 
gence was considered a vice in the earliest jiehod of Ghinese history'— 
which IS by no means ccnain—it ^vould have been most impolite to con¬ 
vey a pointed warning against it to rhe gods or spirits who were lieing 
propitiated by the saenfices contained in the vesyets decorated with this 
monster. Fuithermore, rhere is much indirect evidence to suitgcst that 
the monster was intended to symbolize miich more than thatr 

1 he way in which the monsicr was displayed might help to tell how 
it w-as regarded in its time. The fierce mask, with its teeth .ind claws 
prtimincnTly displayed, is usually shown looming, half-formed, through 
scroll patterns which a continuing Chtnese tradition has interprered'a* 
representing thunderclouds. In later, less rigidly conventionalized ren¬ 
derings. the iminsier is depicted as either giving forth or devouring 
birds, animals, plants, or men, which suggests a great [M>wer capable of 
creating or destroying living things. 

Iti victv of its frightening aspect, jts location among the clouds, and 
its terrific powers, one might think that the monster mighT have been 
conceived to symbolize a supreme .iky deity. As possible supports to 
this supposition, the men of Shung called their principal god, or deified 
ancestor, “the Ruler Above" (.Sfutig TO, while the Chon people who 
succeeded them, somctinie around 1027 ii.c., referred to theirs simply as 
"the Sky" (Tirn), and tlie jtoniewhat modernized form of the ancient 
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‘‘'‘Tasi-fitk" ma^k ^vhidi stiil siirvives in the highly consenitivc n:- 
ligious arc of l ibet is explained as representing a supreme sky-god> 

However, tradicion says that the Chinese were not aceustomL’d to 
representing dieir gods until the cotning of Buddhism introduced the use 
of images, somenme after tiie beginning of the Christian Era, There¬ 
fore. it docs not seem likely that the monster itself was (jcmsidcred as an 
idealized portrait of one of rheir (.*arly deities. More likely it was simply 
an atiejnpr to repfcsent the awesome power of their god or dicir deified 
ancestor or of the mysterious sky. 

Lf the “'F ao-t'itir actually was such a symbol of divine posver, that 
the fomi in winch mo faces combine to make a single one might have 
represented the idea of two great forces in natiarc combining to make 
one, that concept of Unity* in Dualitv winch so pervades later f'.liinesc 
religion and thought. In kter times this idea was more simply repre¬ 
sented by a sacred diagram called the Tsi-tkx t'u, formed by two inter¬ 
locking oomma-shaped figures, one red and one black, symbolizing rhe 
;i'jwrg iind the yin principles inherent tn all of life and nature. 

Funher clues to early Chinese attimdes might be revealed by investi' 
gating some other commonly used motives in the arts of the Shang and 
early Chon, notatdy rhe snake and the cicada. The Chinese of tiiat time 
had doubtless noticed that a dusty and bedraggled snake could shed its 
skin to become a sleek and brightly colored, new-looking creature, sug¬ 
gesting a renewal of youth, while the cicada was probably already as¬ 
sociated widt immortality—as it was in later times—because of its 
strange life-cycle, in the course of which it emerges from underground 
life as a grub and then tinaily breaks out from an earth boun<] shell to fi)* 
away into the air. It would seem likely chat the Chinese of the Shang 
and early periods probably regarded actual snakes and cTcidas as potent 
spirits because they possessed much-desired pitwers whidi man svould 
cm VC to have for himself and that they depicted them as such, Hovvctxr, 
the men of that tintc might also have represented them oti thcjr sacrificial 
luonzes as sy'mbok of the renew'cd life and immotrality which tv ere also 
.issociated with their deified ancestor and their go<l.'‘ In the absence of 
iTiore concrete evidence wc can only speculate, 

H. COSMIC sr.MBor,s 

Although the exact meanings originally ascribed ro the early (Ihinesc 
symbols are still a matter of speculation, striving at rhe next period we 
begin to walk on firmer ground, since we have literary evidence to help 
shed light on contemporary symbolism. 

The earliest of the CTbinesc cosmic symbols that can he easily de- 
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ciphered is a group Itnown as the Fa kua^ or “Eight Trigrams.” This 
consisted of a set of eight rectangular hgures, each composed of three 
lints, whole or spht in two. to make eight separate cotnbinations. They 
symboUiCtl the basic elements in nature—earth and sky, swamps and 
mountains, wind and thunder, water and fire—as well as the Eight Di- 
reciions: the four cardinal points with the intermediate ones. Their 
origin is ascribed to remote antiquity, and they weree\’idenrly known In 
Chou times. At that period an elaborate system of divination was dcvol- 
o|JCtJ out of these symbols. By using six lines instead of three, the ancient 
Chinese devised a system of sixty-four hexagrams, Foitunes svere then 
told, and prophecies made, by casting down sets of sticks and observing 
the patterns into which they fell, to see which of the hexagrams the 
resulting combinations most resembled. 

.\fter the T’ang dynasty tiie Eight Trigrams were usually displayed 
in a circle around the interlocked symbols of the yhi and yang (the 
Tai^bi t'u), in order to suggest the origin of all matter from the inter- 
actinn of the two fundamental principles, which together made up the 
Unity in Duality, or the Great Absolute, In this later peried sometimes 
only four of them were used to symbojjac the Four Directions of space. 

Beginning with this set of eight simple figures—^few symbols could be 
any simpler than the trigrams—there gradually arose a whole series of 
cosmic symbols portraying tn far more graphic fomt the principal ele¬ 
ments in nature and the directions of space. 

This type of symbolism reached its height in the long period which 
began about the fourth centuty' b.c., toward the end of die Chou, and 
continued, on through the Han d^Tiasty. Tliis seems to have been an age 
of magic, to judge from the accounts of the efforts made by the first 
emperor of the Ch’ln (o learn the secrets of immortality and from the 
sTOiy of VVImg Mang’s unsuccessful anempt to avert assassination, as 
his empire crumbled around him, by relying on an instrument of divina¬ 
tion. At this time we begin to find clearly rccognJaable cosmt^rams or 
representaiinns of [he universe and its phenomena. The problem is; 
Were these indeed symbols in the sense of pictures of ideas, or were 
they considered as actual little universes, through which could be per¬ 
formed magic and wonder-working that might affect the greater uni¬ 
verse? From what we know of the temper of the rimes, the latter would 
seem to have been the case. 

Before going on to discuss some of these symbols in detail, we should 
pause to consider one more proLIcm: V\^s this type of symbolism, and 
the beliefs that went with it, entirely indigenous, or was it, at least in 
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part, the result of foreign Iti/lucnccs? The magic ans had. been highly 
developed in ihc Near East in connection with astronomyT particularly 
In Chaldea, for centuries before this time, and—as Maspero and other 
writers have pointed out—foreign elements including "Iranian” notions 
of astronomy were coming into Chinese civilisation about the end of the 
Chou dynasty.^ There seems to be plenty of evidence that the state of 
Ch’in, whose ruler established the firsttmpirc in 11\ a.c., had liecri bor¬ 
rowing important cultural traits from western Asia considerably before 
thar dare.* 

One of the indigenous elements seems to have been the concept of 
a cosmic house, the dfwg TiJT}^. This btiilding had a square plan "to 
resemble the earth" and was covered bv a circular roof "to resemble the 
sky.” Meanwhile, other features reflected calendrieal hclicrs—such as 
twclv'c rooms for the twelve months of the year—so that the whole 
stnietiiro was apparently a vast spacc^and-time diagram, reflecting con¬ 
temporary beliefs.* In late Chou times, at least, this must have been 
unquestionably more than a s)Tnbol, lb the people of that lime it was 
still "like the universe,” partaking of the same qualities; and, even 
though it was seen as distinct, it was undoubtedly thought to be inn- 
maicly related to the greater universe- Only in late rm'ivals of the Ming 
f such as occurred In the bte seventh century under the T'ang, 
would it hav'C been seen by the sophisticated courtiers that it was a 
syfriboi of the universe, having no real connection, but sec up to designate 
the greater entity. Only then could we speak of it as a pure symbol. 

Regardless of the precise attitude toward them, the representations of 
the universe tn microcosm char were made at this period arc important 
because of what they can tell us about the conceptions of the world at 
that time. Perhaps Ac most detailed examples available to us are the 
diagrams cm the backs of the Han bronze mirrors of the so-called 
"TLV” tyqie, which readied their highest dm'cbpmtnt during the reign 
of W^ng Mang in the first quarter of the first century jt.o,'* 

The patterns on these mirrors show that the eaah was conceived as a 
large square form, with the center set off w'ithin a smaller square, the 
latter representing China, "the Middle Kingdom” at the center of the 
w’orld. The four comers of the large square were furdier cut off by 
right angles (the l^s of the pattern), so as to leave four rectangular 
fields extending out in the four direcdons. Lest there be any doubt of 
this, each of these fields was labeled by the presence of one of the Four 
Spirits: south, which was alw'ays shown uppermost on the old Chinese 
maps and plans, was represented by the Scarlet Bird, west by the White 
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I iger, cast by the Aziire Dragon, and oorth by the Hlack Tbrroist 
coupled with a snake. To the old Chinese these had the same significance 
ns the Icrccrs iV, . 9 , T, and Tl' on our Western maps. iTic four rectangu- 
far arms whidi srrcrchcd out from the central square, separated from it 
by a fiyurarive wall with gates (the bountbry of the inner stjuare with 
Its projection T’s), were apparently Intended to represent the “Four 
Seas" surrounding China, lliis term did not refer to bodies of water bur 
was a figurative expression referring to the lands of the barbarians be¬ 
yond the gates of the dvilized Middle Kingdom. This concept is further 
emphasized on some mirrors by placing small figures of spirit-men or 
■‘barburians/' along with strange birds and animals, in the four outer 
IicIlIs. The .sk}' was symbolical by a cit^idar rim which fitted down 
over the great st|nart of the earth, cutting off its outer comers, and the 
sun and moon were indicated by disks containing, respectively, the 
tlirec-lcpgcd sun bird and the fovjr-leggod toad of the moon. These very 
numticrs were iniporrant because the sun was a prime exponent of rht 
yitttg prlneiptc, and three was a number, tvhilc ihc moon was the 
chief representative of die ym principle, and fbiir was a vrn number. 

llie yia and yang concept also was Entimateh' related to the I'our 
Dlrecrions as sj'mbolizL-d by the Four Spirits. South was considered as 
the region of pure represented by the resplendent Firebird. \\ hilc 
north was thought to harbor pure ym, in the realm of the neutral and 
nioisttjrc-loving tortoiKe; cast was eonsidired as having morcyawf than 
xhtt and west more ym than yffug; while the center—emphasized on 
these trarrors by a high, prominent boss—marked the a&is of balance 
between die two vital forces, 

Hie axis of the universe, located at the center of the world, was also 
considered as the source of tlie divine energy which came down froni 
Heaven through the gate in the middle of the sky." Countless mirror 
inscriptions, and references in contemporary metaphysical writing's such 
as OiUMg Tzu and the Tii^if-rhing, allude in rather niysierious terms to 
"attaining the center,” which was. apparently one of the aims in early 
laoisr practicesThus, it i.i not sutprising to find the bosses on these 
cosmic mirrors so prominently displayed a-s to dominate Hic rest of the 
pattern. Furthermore, a popular game of the time, liu-po - w'hich 
was played on j lioard bid out with a square on a cross on a larger 
square, like the diagram of the earth on the mirror pattcni, apparently 
had as its goal rive placing of a player's “man” in the center of the board 
— that is to say. at the center of the universe. Fven rhe games e-x pressed 
the deep feeling of the times regarding the possibility of acquiring har¬ 
mony, mrestarion, and even occult powers by somdiow' establishing 
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one’s self 31 the ceiuerofone’s individual universe, where one would be 
equally responsive to l*oth yhi and yan? and tmder the direct influence of 
Heaven.'* 

Lastly, the element of tune ^vas expressed on these mirrors, and on 
odier cosmic syinlmls of that period, by a ser of twelve arehaic charac¬ 
ters, later known as the “Twelve Branches," which were used to refer 
to the TW'elvc two-Iiuur periods in each day as well as to designate suc¬ 
cessive years In the sixty-year cycle. These characters were often ar¬ 
ranged around the central square of the mirror, which was intended to 
represent China, as though sj.mboll^ing the science and order to be 
fottnd within the cultured precincts of the “iMiddle Kingdom," as op- 
|>o5ed to the lands oi die wild men and strange beasts beyond the fbtir 
gates. 

The basic elements of the Man cosmic mirror pattern reappeared on a 
group of imrrors from the Stii and early T'ang periods (nr. 590 - 650 ), 
These had the small central square in the middle of a cross, setolf by the 
1^5, and the four projecting arms were generally hgured with some¬ 
what larger pictures of the hour Spirits.*' The Twelve Branches, which 
had been represented on the Han iiiirrors by archaic characters around 
the inner square, were now frequently replaced by their alternates, the 
Twelve Animals of the Asiatic Zodiac, arranged in an outer ring of the 
design. 

Tliese rw’cjvc animals arc found—with minor variations—all across 
\.si3, from China m Turkey, Chavannes, who wrote about them at some 
length, thought that they had been borrowed by the Chinese from some 
Turkic people frnher to the west.“ However, L^'opold dc Saussure pre¬ 
sented ample evidence to show that they could have sprung from in¬ 
digenous Chinese animal symbolism.''* The case of the Four Spirits is by 
no means so clear cut, and there is still some question about a po.ssible 
foreign origin. The latter arc akso associated with the Four Elements: 
I'irc, Water, Wbtid, and Metal, and thi.s ty'pcof sj.'mholism is very char¬ 
acteristic of the ancient Near Cast. 

One especially interesting cosmic mirror pattern of the middle T’ang 
has (he Four Direaions sj’m boil zed by the Four Elements, instead of the 
Hour Spirits.*’ North is indicated by a pool of water, cast by a tree (for 
wood), south by flames of fire, and west by a tripf>d vessel of metal. The 
<^ange from animals to element symbols was probably caused by the 
current interest m alchemy. 

Other middle T’ang mirrors had cosmic panems of great complexity, 
drawing from the entire reperEoire of Chinese symbolism since liefort 
the Han, Some of the most elaborate examples had concentric zones or 
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band$ of sjTiibok, wirh the Four Spirits at titc center, foilqwcd by rhe 
Eight Trigrams, the Twelve AnirnaJs of the Zodiac, and the Tu'Cnty'^ 
eight Constclbtions^hown in the form of dotted itar figures. 

It would seem that the strong revival of ordered, cosmic panems on 
the Sui and carly-to-middJe T’ang mirrors, following a series of badly 
composed and disordered patterns made during the previous Six Dynas¬ 
ties period, may have been an expression of a basic current in contem¬ 
porary thought. \Vc know from other sources that the people of that 
time feir a deep sense of relief and renewed assurance, wdth the knowd- 
edge chat China was once again reunited and stable after the eenrurics of 
civil strife and foreign Invasions tliat had succeeded the fall of the Han. 

C- lAttKtUAl. rt'MBOLS 

|■’oreIno.St atnong the emblems associated with the emperors of CTiina 
was a group known simply as rhe “Iwelve Smlxds” (Sftih-crh Ckan^). 
Traditionally these went back beyond the Chou, althoutth there la only 
douhthil evidence to indicate that they were used mudi before the pe¬ 
riod we were just diseiissing, w'Kidi began with the late Chou. They 
would certainly have been characteristic expressions of the temper of 
those times, for as a group they represented the tmi^'crse in niicrocosni 
just as cfFecrivtly as any cosmic diagram. However, tiicir use w'as by 
no means limited to that special period w'hich lasted from the late Chou 
Through the Han, with occasional later survivals into the T'ang. In fact, 
they tiave a special significance for the study of Chinese syml)olism lic- 
C3use of the way in which they surv'ived into the twentieth century, 
having long since lost their original cosmic symbolism, changing in 
meaning as atrinjdcs toward them altcasl with the passage of fime. 

Intended primarily to be w'om on titc emperor's sacrificial rolics, they 
consisted of the sun disk, the moon disk, stars and mountains, dragons 
and pheasanrs. an ax and an odd symbol known as the fu i,i, brotiste 
libation cups, warer weeds, flames, and seeds of grain. The first tour 
represeured primarily the heavens and the earth. TJie next two repre¬ 
sented animate nature as expressed in bind and animal life. The ax and 
the fu (the laner possibly once a seal of authority) probably represented 
the power to reward and punish. Finally, the last four represented four 
of the Five Elements: metal, water, fire, and grain (instead of the more 
usual wood); while earth, the fifth, was already represented by exten¬ 
sion in the motintain symbol. Thus, originally at least, the imperial robe 
figured with these must have comprised a kind of Tirandala, or symbolic 
representation of the greater universe and its component elements. 

That this was evidently the original meaning of the Twelve Symbols 
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15 indicated in a passage in the Boak of Ritts^ which was compiled during 
rhe Han from Chou sources. This says: “On the day of sacrifice, the 
sovereign wears the robe with rhe Twelve Symbols to represent Heaven 
(i.e., the Ruler of the Universe).*''* The same passage goes on to ex¬ 
plain. somewhat indirectly, why there were precisely nvclvc of diese 
symbols. In celling why the sovereign had twelve strings of jewels on 
his ccrenionia! crown, jt says, “Twelve is the number of Heaven.*’** 
I'he fact that grab was represented as one of the Five Elements 
instead of wood shows the relative antiquity of these symbols,® as does 
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the use of the pheasant, rather than the Chinese phoenix, to depict the 
chief among birds, jVlorcovcr. the fit symbol—which roughly resembles 
two capital £*8 placed tack to hack—was so old that its original sig¬ 
nificance was apparently forgotten even before the T’ang, \^"hcthcr or 
not their use began before the late flhou period, the Tw'elvc Symbols 
were in use for a very lotig time. 

iJuring the T’ang dynasty the meaning of these symbols was reinter¬ 
preted. Instead of being considered as represcmafbns of elemenrs in 
nature, collectively forming a kind of cosmic plan, they were now ex¬ 
plained as being purely symbols of the empetor's superior qualities, 
This complete shift of emphasis occurred at about the time when the 
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reign tinted were being ch^ged from rnaditiona! auspicious expressions 
to orhers wirh more seen Jar connotaiionsi both dc\'cbpments being 
symptoms of a growing rrctid toward materiaJism.'^ 

The T'ang acritude was first expressed in 3 memoria! to die throne by 
Vang Ch'imig, in the strvcntli cenrury. He said that the sun. tlie moon, and 
tile Lxmstvilation symbolized the light of the gootl and W'ise king shining 
upon ilic world; that the mountain which distiibiircs clouds and rain 
thus symbolized the beneficence of the good and wise king to his people; 
w'ltilc the dragon, es'cr infinite in its diangcs, symbolized the adaptabiU 
ity of the good anti wise king, w'ho publishes his laws and instructions 
according no the needs of the time; ere.** 

This new type of rationalization was much more suocmctJy CX' 
pressed by a later Sung writer tvho said: "The sun, moon, and stars 
represent enlightenment; the mountain represents protection; rhe drag- 
on, adapwblliry; rhe pheasant, literary refinemenr; the libation cups, 
filial piety; the wearer weed, purity; the grain, ability to feed (the 
people); the flames, hrillijincc; the axe, the power to tichead (or pun¬ 
ish); and the fu symbol, discrimination (between right and wrong)."** 
Ihns it can be seen that there was no longer any standard explana¬ 
tion of these symbols, and anyone could rationalize about them, provided 
that he represented them as reflecting die wisdom and glory of the mlnr 
in an approved Confucian manner, 

By Sung times, therefore, they had become so much associatol with 
the emperor—even though his highest oi!ieials were stili wearing them 
(in descending numbers) at the times when he wore them—that rhe 
nilers of the alien dynasties also took them over The Khitan Tartars of 
the [ Jao adopted the Twelve Symbols in a-O, 946 , rhe Ju-chm Tarrars 
of the ezhin in 1140 , and the Mongols of the Yuan in 1274 .** 

The Ming emperors created an innovation by adding these synilxils to 
their less fomial robes as well as lo their ceremonial ones, and in the 
portraits of the Ming emperors it is interesting to see that, sonicrimc 
before (probably in the T’ang or Sung periods), the representarion of 
the sun had changed, so that its disk now* carried a three-legged cock, 
iivstead of a three-legged crow, while the moon animal had changed from 
A road to a rabbit (rhrotigh the influence of Buddhism), 

Tlie Manchu emperors of the Ch'ing at firs t indignanrly resisted such 
a "Chinese rmit" in the struggle to maintain Manchu cultural tdenrity, 
but tilt Ch‘ien-tung emperor was a confirmed traditionalisr, and some¬ 
time aliout 1760 he added the Tw'cJve Symbols to his robes, both formal 
and inibrmal. He kept them small anil unobtru.sive so that they did not 
ilctrjct from the tun in pattern of his robe.s, m hidi in itself rcprescTirt^d 
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the unn^ersc in mierDcosm; rwiky iiind ma.^se5^ wavc-to,sscid Hfid 
cbiid’-filled iky. To him they were simply 2 mart of emperorfu^L 
which linked him with che grear sovereigns of the p^5r,=* 

In Liter rimes, howtTer, beginning about the Sting period^ the dragon 
began to be a paramount symbol of the emperor, and the Chinese 
phoenix, or Ixrcaine die S)Tnbol of the empress, "flic 

V^iian dynasty regukted this by prescribing tliat the [mperiaJ dragon 
shouJd have five cbwSn while that used bv lesser nobles and officials 
should have four* and they were thence desigaated by separate names, 
being called lung and tfiatig respectively- Until the Sung period 
dragons ha d only had three claws, and this usage sundved in Japan. 
However, almost the only thtee-clawed dragons found in Oina after 
the Yiian were those used by the early Ch'ing emperors, for a brief pe¬ 
ri o^l, as an aircmative to riie five-clawed ones," 

Dragons in China were generally—but not aln'ays—considered as 
benevolent, rain-bearing creatures associated with clouds and were usu¬ 
ally represented as soaring through the clouds with their sacred flaming 
pearls. As chief antong the animals, the lusg dragon was made up of 
superior or outstanding elements from other creatures, just as the “T* aa- 
t'ieh" lud been many centuries before. The traditional description of the 
Chinese dragon, ascribed to a wtirer of the Han period, says that i: has 
horns like a stag, a (fore-) head like a camel, eyes like a demon, a neck 
like a snake, a belly like a sea monster (the r//rn), .scales like a carp, 
claws like an eagle, pads like a tiger, and ears like an ox-” It was also 
supposed 10 have exactly eighty-one scales, since nine times nine wa.i 
the most auspicious y^ojg number, and the dragon, who as one of the 
Four Spirits had been considered only half yang, was now considered as 
the outstanding symbol of the yang principle, ^his association with the 
yvtg caused some confusion, inddcnrally, in regard to the various Litng 
Ifapg, or Dragon-kings of certain springs and pools, especially in South 
and Southwest Cliina. For in those regions the Indian legends of the 
or Serpent-king, had !)ecn rratisferred to the dragons, so that 
che JatTcr accumulated a number of yrn associations connected w ith 
darkness and dampness.) 

The matig dragon resembled the lung in every particular c.xL'cpt for 
the tiumher of claws, bur there were lesser t}'pcs of dragons that lonkcd 
quite difFcrent- One was the rsw-nm + 1. which hud down-ciirlmg 
horns, usually only three ebws, and no pearl. Another was the eh'iit 
traditionally described as a “baby dragon.” 'Htc latter had j>o scales 
and only a single rudintentaty hom, but Us outstanding characteristic 
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ivas a long split tail, of which the two ends curled outward in opposite 
directions. The eh*ih dragon was the emblem for grandsons of the em¬ 
peror in the later Ch'ing dynasty. 

The resplendent Chinese phoeni.?!, or fhg-ktuuig, rraditionaiiy the 
emblem of the empress of China, was regarded in old Cliinese folklore 
as bebg the nJcr of birds, corresponding to the dragon as king of ani- 
maLs. Ill ere fore, just as the dragon was made np of various out¬ 
standing feature} from several animals, the Chinese phoenix was en¬ 
dowed with spectacular elements from different birds, For example, it 
IS shown with a cock's comb, and sometimes its wattles as well, rhe 
throat of a mandarin duck with delicate golden feathers, the back of a 
peacock with scalcSike feathers in blue or green, two to five long tail 
plumes ultimately derived from the peacock or the Ar^js pheasant, anti 
the long legs of a crane, usually colored red. Just as the iung dragon had 
a lesser representative in the manji, tiiere was a less speaacular type of 
phoenix, known as the luan , which w'as the emblem of princesses. 

Even though the phoenix sounds highly fanciful, this does not mean 
that it Was considered as purely imaginary. On the contrary it was 
thought to be occasionally seen, and, when it appeared, rhis was such an 
auspicious occurrence that it was reported in the official records. Its 
appearance, either actual or in the form of an auspicious apparition Qt/i 
t u iiV ifi), was thought CO be an omen of good government. To take 
one of the many qtiorarions on the subject; “When the state is peaceful, 
and its niler enjoys literary pursuits, then the f^ig-fmng makes its home 
there; when the state is in turmoil, and its ruler enjoys warlike pursuits, 
then it leaves "** 

Both the dragon and the Oiincse phoenix were taken down into the 
folk arts, e^ecially in later times. The dragon u'as usually portrayed as 
a rain-bearing deity, and, in order to avoid all offidal censure, its feet 
were frequently hiddvr} bchitid clouds so that no one could count the 
number of its claws. The phoenbf, on the other hand, w'as an emblem of 
brides and as such was efren painted or embroidered on wedding sjifrs 
and trousseaux, because in China, as in other pans of the world,” the 
bride was considered an ‘'empress for a day." 

n. AUSPiCIOLrS SVMBOU 

Very characteristic of the Man period and of the lesser dynasties Im- 
mcdiatcly following was a collection of srr4ngeanim3is or birds, either 
rare or imaginar)- (by our modem standanis), grouped together with 
various unusual plants to form a category which we might call “aus¬ 
picious symbols" because of the w-ay in which they were regarded. For 
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cxampJe, wc have seen that it was imagined at that rime that, if a sover¬ 
eign ruled well, phoenixes would appear. Simtkriy, many other kinds of 
animals, birds, or plants were beUe\'ed to present themselves at special 
rimes in order to signalize the pleasure of Heaven regarding the activi¬ 
ties of men. 

In contrast to these were some O'Cn more awesome manifesTations of 
namre, $utb as unusual appearances among the stars and planets, loath¬ 
some freaks in the animal world, or even large-scale disasters such as 
Hoods and earthquakes. This second group might be classed as “por¬ 
tents,’" since they were considered as symbols oftlcavcn's displeasiirCi 
warning of srili worse things to come. Although even in Han rimes there 
were scoffers, such as Uang Ch’ung, the author of the Lun Wc/sg, most 
people took all these manifesEarions verj' seriously, lliey were even 
recorded in the various dynastic and local histories down to the present 
century'. 

Some cspeciallv fine illustrations of symbolic portoitrs can be found in 
the entries in the Yunnan histories describing the events preceding the 
Manchu army’s attack on \Vh San-kuei, the local king, in 1675. 'Flicrc 
was an caithquake on Ntnv Year’s Day, but in the third month things 
really bt'gaii to happen. The oituimental fish at the cast end of the roof 
on the Norrh Gate tower gave forth a M'hite vapor, live feet high and four 
feet broad, which on examination turned out to con,risr of mosquitoes. 
Then the bronze phoenix atop the pagoda in the Western (City) Temple 
screeched without stopping, until it was decapitated. Finally, an enor¬ 
mous bird appcarctl, which bafBed even the experts on strange mar- 
ters.” One can imagine the consternation in the city. 

Ridiculous as this may sound to us, our European ancestors held sinti- 
lar beliefs as lace as the Oizabethan period. Shakespeare was merely 
expressing a concept of his own times when he made Richard 11 ex¬ 
claim, "Down court, down king. For night-owls shriek where mounting 
larks should sing.”’® 

.\lthough the portent symbols occupy no less a place in Chinese sym¬ 
bolism in general, especially from the literaiy' and historic points of 
viesv, these were rare ly dcpicied in art. In terms of sympathetic magic, 
in W'hidi most Chinese implicitly believed, the act of portraying some¬ 
thing could be quite sufficient to cause it to happen. Thus to draw or 
carve a portent symbol might have actual danger. By the same token, 
symbols of good augury were quite capable of producing good fortune, 
so they were vciy popular in the vocabulary of the Chinese anise. 

1 he first large-scale depiction of these auspicious sy'mbols known to 
ns from ancient Chuia was in the carving on the roofslabs of the tomb 
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shrifit of the Han scholar, Wu Liang, who died m a,d. Among the 
oddities fjorrrayed were a pair of “birds with nmoial wings*' (pi-i 
nraai^ X having but one eye and one wing, so that they could 

fly only when Joined together, and a pair of “fish with rnumal eyes" (pi- 
f/myml r1 tj.) that similarly had to work together to make their way 
about* ITic picture of the paired birds is inscribed, “When the vjmieof 
the niler extends high and fiir, they will appear," while that for the 
paired fish says. “When the virnie of the ruler is wide and btrght. and 
there is no place where it docs not penarate (i.e., even into the deep 
sea), then they will lie seen.*'” 

Ilccdusc of the damage to the stones in die course of centuries, nuny 
of die inscriptions on die Wii Liang sliriuc arc now indecipherable, and 
reprcscncstrions of these symbols in other places w'cre seldom so con¬ 
veniently labeled, so we would be hard pressed to work out the iiiean- 
ings of these Han auspicious symbols were it not that the History of the 
Liu Sung Dynasty (,Sung Shu) devotes three chapters to a discussion of 
them, in addition to having the usual utv hshfg section rc|.>orTing their 
occurrence, such as can be found in most dsmastic histories.” 

Not only docs the Sttng Shu itiention the “birds w ith mutual ^^dngs,'' 
but also nine-tailed foxes, red liears, six>-]egged animals, and odters with 
three hums. Among other rare licasts it mentions the white elephant, 
telling under what circumstances it would appear,” In view of the over¬ 
whelming importance of the sacred white elephant in the Buddhist king¬ 
doms ofSourheasr Asia in much later rimes, it is especially interesting to 
note tiiat the white elephant was considered as an auspicious animal in 
the pre-Buddhist traditions of China. Later, it reappears quite frequently 
in Chinese Buddhisr art as a purely Buddhist sytiibol, particularly associ' 
ated with bodhisattva P^u-hnsien (Samantabhadra). 

A second chapter in die Suvg Shu has a mini her of additional bird 
omens and some auspicious trees and plants, of w'hich two typical ex¬ 
amples are a pair of niillet stalks growdng together to produce a single 
car of grain, or two lotuses joining to bring forth a single fiower. It also 
speaks of “auspicious clouds" in five colon; {cfnijg yuu ^ The 
latter was an especially valued omen for centuries afrer, and occurrence# 
of it were duly remrded in the dynastic and local annals a.s late as the 
last century. Jn fact, " five-colored clouds" formed an integral pan of the 
ornamentation on the robes of the Ch’ing emperors because they were 
considered so lucky.** Tins was the fate of a great many symlx^ls by 
Ch'ing rimes, they had lost all siginificance except as cmblcnis of grxvd 
fomine, 

With the exccpium of the auspicious clouds and a firw of dxe more 
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out:»'t3nding birds and animals, [iiosr of these omen symbols had dropped 
out of favor before the end of the Six Dynasties period, A few of them 
were briefly revived under theT'ang by someone called upon to protlticc 
a design for a bronze minor. lie took nvclvc of these symbol combina¬ 
tions including the paired birds and Hsh who were helpless alone, and the 
plants whidt joined together to bear fruit, etc., as logical symbols of 
matrimony to decorate s marriage mirror,^ Otherwise the>’ U'cre for¬ 
gotten except lor occasional use as ornaments on some antiquarian’s ink 
slabs.*' 'Fhe designers of ink slabs, often scholars rincmsclvcs, were al¬ 
ways searching for obscure literarj allusions to illustrate Jji order to 
achio'C novelty, and probably that is how these happened to be res'ivud 
for that purpose, 

.'\.s to the mythical creatures who survived when these other Man 
symbols were forgotten, chief among them were the dragon, thuCliincse 
phoenix, and the ch'i4ifi jHHit. Western writers often describe the 
ek’i~(io as ‘'’theCiliincsc unicorn,*' which seems singularly inappropriate, 
as it has two horns, ['urrhcrniore, it diflers in every other respect from 
the unicorn of medieval Europesm bestiaries, having the body of an 
antelope, covered with scales, a dragon-like head, cloven hoofs, and a 
bushy tail. Since the time of Confucius this creature was memioticd as a 
cfcamrc of vast wisdom and especially good omen, llie Situ givt.t a 

typical quotation abtjiit it: "If the King moves with deconim and has a 
dignified mien, then it will appear,”** After the belief in such symbols 
had passed, it was still retained as a symliol of feitllity, capable ol oi>- 
taining an illustrious progeny because of an ancient allosion to it In the 
Shih Onng as a britiger of children.** 

fl, UVDUniilT SVMBOr.S 

Leaving aside some of the porrein symbols which W’crc drawn from 
Corifucian pronouncements regarding wise or evil rulere, most of the 
religious symbols in Chinese art come from Budtlhism and 'laoism. Dur¬ 
ing the rrotiblcd rimes in the Six Dynasties period, Buddhism became not 
only a popular religior but a powerful one as well, especially under the 
patronage of the Wei emperorsv and Buddhist iconography found roots 
in China, Even periods of persecution under the T* ang did not check die 
dcvulopmcm of this religion and its art to any marked degree. 

In the course of development the stark, spiritual icons of the Wei 
dynasty gave way to images of greater realism, as China’s “gothic" 
phase succumbed to the baroque with the more material attitudes of 
T’ang times, losing dignity and spirituality' as well as their simplicity in 
the process. The change in the form of the images seems to have led to 
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aEtered arrltudea toward thL'ni—at least among the thinkers, die 
masses a Buddha H^rc was still an idol, if nor an acrua! god, but it scetns 
probable that before the end of the T^ang period deep-thinking Chinese 
must have thought of the images as personifioations of ideas. 

The Buddha figures, for example, were intended to depict former 
beings who had found release from rebirth, and hence the average Chi* 
nese BuJdlia expressed a relaxed calm and compassion toward tlvose still 
on the path, personifying a spirit of peaceful yet kindly tictachmenr. To 
the spiritual-minded Chinese a Buddha image suggested primarily re¬ 
lease from cares, after which might be added various associations drawn 
from a know tedge of Buddhist teachings. 

.More obviously, an image of Kuan Yin, goddess of Mercy, suggested 
compassion and divine assistance. When she held a child in her out¬ 
stretched arms, in later times, it required no imagination or esoteric 
knowledge to see that she symbolized hope for the barren. Similarly, 
\V?n-shu {Man I us ri) not only was the bodliisattvaor Wisdom Inir, with 
ius serious face and his book or scroll, personified wisdom; while P"u- 
lisien, the lord of Happiness, holding his wish-granting ju~i scepter, 
grinned down from atop his equally grinning elephant as the actual per¬ 
sonification of happiness. Even the figures of the Lohans, as disciples of 
Buddha, were in a sense personifications of the ability to conquer sin and 
the world, for they represented rather worldly looking people who hud 
found rewards in the spirit, And the fact that they looked rather mun¬ 
dane could encourage the average believer ih:it there was hope for him 
too. 

An essential parr of any Buddhist image was always the attribute, 
that extra object in the hand or on the crown, perhaps, wliich identified 
that particular figure from others of the same category in the hierarchy, 
and. in the more familiar cases, could stand for the figure alone, These 
attribuics, or ‘'identification symbols,” as one might call them, liave 
been somewhat loosely used by the Chinese Buddhists of recent cen¬ 
turies, who were not so serious about their iconc^raphy as their Mongol 
and Tibetan ncighbots of the Lama faith. In fact, alrnost the only places 
in Peking where one could find precise iconography were in the Yting-ho 
Kung and other Lamaist shrines, although the spiritual quality in such 
places was obtdously far below the standard of exactitude in image¬ 
making. 

Chief among the Buddhist symbols of ultimate Indian origin was the 
lotus. Usually it was represented as opened out, svith eight petals to 
recall the Eight Noble Truths taught by Sakyamuni Buddha. Moreover, 
as Buddhist deities were commonly show n as supported above the earth 
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on lotu 5 thrones, and since the plant grows up from muddy waters to 
flower in the clear air, the lotus flower also came to be considered as 
an emblem of purity and detachment from earthly cares. Because of 
this, and because it was a familiar attribute of the ever popular Kuatt- 
yin, it became a constant symbol in Chinese an from the T'ang dynasty 
onward, k roust be admitted, however, that in the later Ming ami 
throughout the Ch’ing it was largely used for ks pun values. Combined 
with emblems of good fortune, it carried meaning of continuing felicity 
because of a pun on its name lien i¥_i or it meant “harmonious** because 
of a pun on its other name, Im But u'c shall have more ro say 
about puns in another section, 

Equally significant as a Buddhist symbol was the Wheel of the Law. 
Its eight spokes also recalled the Eightfold Path of the Buddha^s teach¬ 
ings. and the fianies which usually surrounded it were a reminder of 
solar connotationE, since tite wheel was an ancient sun symbol in India 
and Central .^sia. Both the wheel and the lotus are included in the group 
of emblcrns commonly known as the Eight Buddhist Symbols. The other 
six arc the vase and condi shell, die endless knot and the twin flsh, die 
royal canopy and the state umbrella. All these were Indian s>mibols of 
remote antiquity, revered long before Buddhism, and around them had 
clustered a long rraditioti. In iV ling China they were so frequently used 
for mere omanientntion that they rapidly degenerated into mere lucky 
symbols, of which only the wheel and the lotus retained any especial 
significance. 

A number of other attribute symbols came to China from India with 
Buddhism, such a$ the saered pearl, the alms bowl, and the or 
ritual thunderbolt. The original flaming pearl came to be associated 
with the dragon—no one quire understands why—and lesser versions of 
It appear among the group known as rhe Eight Jewels (Pd pito). This 
sacred pearl w,as originally idemifled with the Cintimanu the “Wish- 
granting jewer* of Indian folklore, but somehow that concept came to 
be represented by another related s^mibol. It would seem that the bttcr 
was represented in the Middle Ages by a pearl set in a trilobed gold 
plaque, the whole being called the “Wish-grandng Jewel” (ju-i rhu 
4 >^). Although this condnued on as a symbol into the present 
century in that form, it js perhaps more commonly known in the Ibmi of 
the ‘^-j scepter,” which in its purest representation is simply the 
“Wish-granting Jewel'' with a handle. It is this that is the special at- 
triburc of l‘’u-hsien. The begging bowl is seldom represented except as 
an atrribite in die hand of an image, bur brge stone bowls of marble or 
jade in cermin old Chinese temples were often described as holy begging 
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tiowli;. 'fhe vym is chiefly seen as an attrihuie in the handle of certain 
Lamaist dciries in North China temples; for, in Chinese Buddhisnt, when 
the sacred texts call for such an object, it is usually simply represented 
by a Chinese mace, However, It sometimes appears in its canimoti Indo- 
Tilicran form as a decoration around the base of throne daises or cast on 
IkJIs. a panicularly fine example of the latter usage appears on the 
Great Bell of Kunming, in Yiinnan. cast in H24, near tlic beginning of 
the Ming.*’ 

Lastly, there is a whole senes of “jeta’cl symbols” which are used in 
groups of eigiit and titen referred to as tite Va pao., as mentioned above, 
These apparently originated as depictions of Buddhist offerings, and 
sotnetime abonr the end of the Yibn dynasty they began to be usctf in the 
decoration of porcebin, and other secular purposes, until they finally de¬ 
generated into men: luck sjunbols. The scries as a whole comprises 
pearls (single large ones or groups of smaller ones), gold circular orna- 
ments and gold rectangular ornaments, jtf-f jewels and jtt-i scepters, 
rhinoceros horns, ieory tusks, sticks of coral and rolls of tribute silk, 
ingots of silver and gold, holy liooks (sutias), sacred pictures, swastika 
emblems, leaves of the psira palm, and a number of other things which 
Buddhists would constder rare or valuable. It did nor seem to matter 
whiefr of these were chosen to make up a given group, but the total num¬ 
ber should ordinarily not exceed eight. Tliis peculiarity will be noted in 
3 number of other groupings to he mentioned, h would seem that, in the 
Tar liast, the idea of a synibolic number of things was considered more 
imponanc than the .specific objects chosen, and the number eight was 
evidently an especially propitious one. It occurs frctjuently in Uuddliist 
writings and in native Clhinese literature, art, and folklore. 

S', tAOlST SYMUOIpS 

Taoism began some centuries before the birth of Christ as a great 
metaphysical philosophy embodying some of the best of early Chinese 
abstract thoughr, By the laKr Han dynast)\ however, the mystical 
strain began to be replaced by another with a great emphasis on magic. 
The latter soon evolved into a popular faith much concerned with the 
pursuit of Jong fife, to be attained by such devices as hrearhing e,xerciscs 
or '‘pills of immonality,” and with means for procuring release from 
evil influences that were thought to lie generated by the yin principle. 
For those magical-mindcii Taoists the yitwg and the yin, insiead of repre¬ 
senting the aciive and passive forces of nature in harmonious relation¬ 
ship, had oomc to be considered as the very essence of good and evil, 
respecii vely. 
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The second form of laoisin ev en gained imperial favor under some of 
the T’ang emperors, to the extent that for certain pcrit>ds it repJacctl 
Buddhism as the state religion of Cluna, Even though die BuJdhisu and 
Taoisfs were rivals, and often enemies, the Taoisis drew a lot from the 
Buddhists, especially in literature, iconography, and sculpture. Before 
the coming of Bnddliism, the Taoists are supposed to have had no im¬ 
agery, bur under the influence of the foreign faith they rapidly developed 
an elaborate system of images. By the aid of thc^^3ng dynasty, ihcTC- 
fore, Taoism had a sizable pantJicon, 

The laoisrs did not slavishly copy the Buddhist figures but dei'jsed 
thdrowit. Two of their pcrstinifications, in fact, were so dramatic that 
they impressed even the Budiliiists, who ultimately adopted them. TIvese 
were the Thunder-god and die Lighnung.godd!ess. The former is hail- 
man and half-bird. He has a savage semihuman face ending in a huge 
beak, a powerful human torso W'ith vast wings, and sometimes bird's 
feet, while in his hands he brandishes the hammer and spike whidt arc 
the source of the thunder’s sound. 1 he Ughming-goddess, by contrast, 
is a slender, gracct’ul liaitisel deftly balancing iivo polished mirrors 
whidi are supposed to create the lightning flashes as she dances in the 
sky. The ccwitrast between brute strength and agility shown in this pair 
is especially striking, even to a foreigner unfamihar with the tradition. 

Most of the other I'aoist deities are legendaiy sages in ancient Chi¬ 
nese dress who ivere believed to have achiei'cd immorrality by esoteric 
practices. Since popular Taoism devoted so iiiudi attention to magical 
me duals for prolonging life, it ivas only natural that great reverence 
should hai'c been placed on such worthies, Eight of these, in particular, 
h-ad gamed a firm hold on popular imagination by the Ming period. Each 
of these was identified by one or two constant attributes; a gourd and 
crutch, a flower basket, a bamboo rattle, lotus, fan. flute, sword, and 
castanets. In time, these identification s)'ml)ols came to be depicted in 
place of the personages they represented, as being wonder-working in 
rhem.<!clves. By the later tlk'ing the symlsols of the Eight Taoist Im- 
monaJ.s were being used so much for incidenral decoramm that, like the 
Eight Buddhist Symbols, they quickly degenerated into mere emblem.'! of 
good fortune. 

The second preoccupation of the Taoists, which lay in finding and 
c.vploiting methods of exorcising evil forces generated by the yin prin¬ 
ciple, was also bnked w ith the search for longevity, since diseases and 
the evil spirits who strove to shonen the span of life were also believed 
to be embodiments of the yi». Thus, anything associated with the op¬ 
posing ytrog principle was believed ro have great power as a counteract- 
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ing force and demon-repeUenr. For this reason, anydiing colored red (the 
yang color) was considered as cspedally auspicious.“ Certain flowers, 
usually red ones like the scarlet peony and medicinal plants with real or 
fancied tairative properties, such as the artemisla, were thought to be 
especially effective for repelling demons, as were most of the spike- 
leafed plants such as the iris. 

The evil forces of yin were collectively expressed In the early Taoist 
iconography by small demons, or irrfi, and an even more demoniac fig¬ 
ure, by the name of Chung K'ucl -if was devised to keep the latter 
in check. Until recent years his picture alone was considered as a power¬ 
ful symbol for exorcising evil. By Ming times the powers of theym were 
more usually expressed in art under the form of five loathsome creatures 
(usually the spider, lizard, centipede, snake, and toad), collectively 
known as the Five Poisons, Paradoxically, it was believed that, if figures 
of these animals were displayed, they could ward off the evils that they 
represented, especially if they were depiacd being trodden underfoot by 
a spirit tiger or by Chang T*ien-shih (otherwise known as Chang Tao- 
liug), the first ’‘Taoist Pope."** In this group of five any one of the ani¬ 
mals may be exchanged for another equally detestable one, but the total 
number must alw'ays remain the same. This is another case vt,'hcre the 
symbolic number of things seems more important than the specific ob¬ 
jects. 

c. SYMB01.S MoaE oiHECttv FBOM N'AToar. 

In discussing previous Chinese symbols from nature, we were dealing 
with earlier periods when, from our point of vsew', the line between nat¬ 
ural history and uitnaiuml history was frequently crossed, although the 
old Chinese never recognized that there was any such line, any more 
than our medieval fotefathers did. The dragons, phoenixes, and other 
myrhical animals were probably just as "alive" to the men of the Han as 
were horses and cats, though of course considered a5 far more rare. It 
was only quite lace that they were thought of as imaginary and purely 
symbolic. 

The change in the attitude toward nature symbols seems to have bo 
gmi In the T’ang, when pairs of animals or birds, ponicularly the latter, 
were figured in pairs as the principal design on marriage mirrors to sym¬ 
bolize constancy and afFecrion. Antong the chief birds used for this pur¬ 
pose were phoenixes, mandarin ducks, orioles, geese, and magpies, but 
parrots and peacocks were also represented. There was no question 
about their being considered as symbols representing human devotion. 
The tendency to represent animals and birds realistically, whidi began 
in the relatively materialistic period of thcT'ang, received further im- 
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pctus in the Sung. That was a time when great pinters, both academic 
clans and inipressionistSt were striving to learn more about nature rjnom 
actual observarion in order to depict it better, and they frequcnrly diose 
subjects whidi. could be given a symbolic interprecation^ 

&ch mythical monsters as the dragon and the Qiinese lion were still 
favorite subjects^ especially in paintingsof a semi religious characteft bur 
che tendenev of the times ran inore to birds turd animals such as the 
crane and the deer, which because of their reputed great age were sym¬ 
bols of longevity. Until the Mongol Dynasty, the turtle w^as also con¬ 
sidered one of this group of bng^Ilved creatures. But* because of the 
shape of its head, it came to have lewd associations and has been as^ 
sJduously avoided in Chinese art ever since, ^'he^efo^c, it was very seU 
dom seen in ntodem Chitua except in children's drawings on some wall or 
gate. l*he drafion-tonoisep supporting rhe impeiiai edicts and other im- 
porrant docurnents carved on stone tabletsk as a symbol of stability, did 
fioc come under this general ban, as its dragon-tike head w^as above re¬ 
proach, and besides it was considered as an accredited member of die 
dragon family and no ordinat)' turtle. Even though it was abandoned in 
China, the turtle of longevity is one of the many Chinese symtols that 
was passed on to the derivative cultures in Japan. Korea, and Annam, 
and in those regions it retained its original meaning into recent times* 
In die Sung^ mandarin ducks and oilier auspicious birds were painted 
in pairs to symbolize happy marriage, because of their reputed devotion 
ro their imteSk but it seems probable that, like other subjects painted by 
the artists of that rime, they were chosen more to show the artistes versa- 
tiJicy at painting feathers and a realistic habitat than as meaningful sym¬ 
bols. Tlie pairs of ducks on dishes and plates of the time may have been 
mote truly sj^bolic. l*ater the qiiai! acquired the same reputation for 
devotion to its mate that the mandarin ducks had long enjoyed, and thus 
quails are sometimes portrayed in pairs on porcelains and small jades of 
the Ming and Ch^ing ^ symbolize domesiic felicity. 

The carp* though known to the Occident as a sluggish fish, somehow 
acquired in China a more aggressive reputation* Accordinglyt it became 
a symbol of vaulting ambirion^ and a carp leaping th tough the Dragon 
Gate, a favorite subject in all media of Chinese aiT» rq^rcsented a suc¬ 
cessful candidate in the triennial imperial examinations. This was a par¬ 
ticularly important symbol in a land where the highly organized civil 
service system made success in such examinarions the prerequisite for 
any official position* Probably it meant more under the Sung and the 
Ailing chan in other periods* because in both chose dynasties the number 
of inipcrial nobles was limitcdp and their power negligible, so the power 
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arKl pr^'srigc of the officials %t’3$ e.'rpecially strong, and this symbol of 
their rise to power had correspondingiy more significance. 

Various trees and plants, sud:i as the pine, tlic cypress, and the tree 
fungus (ihig chill ^ Ll)i have been considered as symbols of longeviry 
for many centuries, and with the new vogue fur decorating porcelain in 
blue on white, which began in the Yiian period, they were much in de¬ 
mand. Tliey eoittinued popular through the Ming and the Ch’ing, from 
time to time being joined by other plants wltich for various reasons 
seemed e<iua!ly appropriate as symbols of long life, notably the mari¬ 
gold, which was called the “rverlastiiig Flower" (siwr shim htm 
^ and the evergreen iViJJjdmu.Tlie pine tree also figures in other 
symbolic groups, such as that of the pine, the Iximlioo, and the prumis. 
Collectively known as "the three friends in winrer." these rhreescr^'eas 
3 symbol of constancy in adversity'. This particular symbol has always 
had an especial appeal for the Japam'se. who borrowed ir from China, 
Some flowers seem to have he«ime symbols because rheir fancy lit¬ 
erary names were rpken literally, A notable example of this was the 
peony, known as 'The flower of riches and honor" (Ju-tun haa 
'£ ‘S' .'i,)*’ anti henee used as a symtbol of advanceinent. Others became 
popular as S)*mbo)s because of puns on their names, like the lores, as a 
symbol of harmony, as prcviovisly mentioned, 

The Chinese, alu'ays fond of flowers, seem to lias e begun their sj>e- 
ciaJ cult of the "Flowers of the Four Seasons" Iwck in the Sung dynasty, 
ar the time when so many of these other symbols raken directly from 
nature w'Crc entenng the repertory of the Chinese artist. Special flowers 
were as.dgned not only to cadi season but to each rnonth of the year; 
however, the former grouping is certainty the best known. The Flowers 
of the Four Seasons are generally considered as the following: the 
pnmus or iMiiiboo (or pine) for the winter, peony or grass orchid fbr the 
spring, lores or tree peony for the summer, and various tyjies of ehry's- 
anthcmiim for the auremn. These tend to vary from artist to artist, and 
the same applies to other details in paintings of the Four Seasons, such as 
the types of bird chosen or die details of the background kndscajjc. 
Combinations of flowers and birds have always been favorite subjeers, 
and appropriate sets have often been chosen to represent the passing 
seasons of the year. A typical selection might show, for e.taniple, spar¬ 
row b on a now-laden bamboo leaves^ magpies perched among plum blos¬ 
soms, an egret in a lores pool, and a phoeijix posed anumg dirysanthc- 
tnums. Just as in previous examples of groups of symbols, there do not 
seem to have been any rules or conventions to detemunc which birds or 
flowers were chosen for the combinations, as long as they came in four 
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sets and were not too inconsistent wjth the time of year to be depicted. 

In addition, there were various fniit sj-mbols, such as the peach, the 
pomegranate, and the Ruddha’s-hand citron, collectively known as the 
“Three Abundances.” Peaches were a symbol of long life, because of 
their assodarion with the immortal queen, Hsi Wang-mu. while the 
Ruddha's-hand (Fe ihori) was a symbol of happiness from an old pun on 
its name, when the first syllable was pronounced like the word for hap¬ 
piness. as it still is in many |>arts of China. By contrast, the meaning of 
the pomegranate, cut open to show its many seeds, was much more 
obvious. I,ike rhe melon and the gourd, it was a natural symliol of fer¬ 
tility or “abundant children"—or, by extension, abundance in general. 

The gourd, in addition to symboli/ing fertility, also was an cutbleni 
of medicine, referring especially to the elixirs of tiie Taoist immortals, 
which according to tradition were carried on the backs of the sages in 
gourd canteens. Hence, the gourd bottle nor only M'as used as the sign of 
a druggist's shop but also became a symbol of longevity. It seems ex¬ 
traordinary to think how many of the Chinese plant symbolG directly or 
indirectly symbolized long life. But, then, that was one of the great pre¬ 
occupations of Chinese folklore .tnd stnn holism dirovighour history. 

II. rtSTJVAt. 

rcstival symlwls, that is to say, special embltans for the great occa¬ 
sions of the year in titc old Chinese calendar, were especially highi)' 
developed in the later Ming dynasty, Wb are fanunate in having fairly 
detailed information on this do'clopment from the writings of two Ming 
courtiers of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, Iwth of 
whom left rather full accounts of late Ming court customs as they had 
personally known them, thus pre.serving data of the tj'pe seldom found 
in The conventional histories.^^ 

There were several good reasons why the Ming court should have 
placed much emphasis on the great annual rcstivals. In the first place, 
these had not been celebrated according to die rniditional Chinese cus¬ 
toms by the alien -Mongol rulers during the previous dynasty of the 
Yuan, and durinn that period of foreign occupation the native Chinese 
had observed these days according to their old obscn’anccs in the privac)' 
of their homes, fervently clinging to them as a mark of their ciilmral 
identity in the face of “barbarian” rule, Then, when they had finally 
expelled the Mongols, together with most of the foreigners whom the 
latter had had in their employ, these festivals took on a special patriotic 
significancej in celebrating them, the Ming Chinese felt that tivey wore 
reinforcing their national culrure." 
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There were other reasons for emphasizing these occasions in the later 
Ming dynasty* the time from which we know most about them. That 
period was a time of trouble and great stress, with constant pressure on 
the northern fronriers from both the Mongol chieftams and the newly 
constituted “Manchu nation*” accompanied by serious internal vipris- 
tngs, which hy 1644 were eventually to accomplish the overthrow of the 
dynasty. In view of all this, regular periods of gaiety' and relaxation 
chrciughour the year were especially welcome to the rulers who were so 
burdened with anxiety about the present and the future, AUo* the Ming 
dynasty' was one of those unfortunate periods when the palace eunuchs 
had special control over the court, They bad to keep the semicaprivc 
members of the imperial family sufltcicntly interested so that dicy would 
nor become restless and look for means to alter the situation, and at the 
same time they were no doubt frequentiy bored themselves by the end¬ 
less routine of conn life and thus inclined to welcome any tiling that 
would temporarily alter its tempo. Thus the palace W'ciit to extraordi¬ 
nary lengths to celebrate these festivals, w'ith symbolic decorations, 
symbolic foods, and even symbols of the occasion on their clothing. 

Tl«e first of the great annual festivals of the old Chinese calendar was 
Nciv Year’s, tvhich fell in January or February of our Western calendar 
and marked the beginning of spring.** The special symbol for this occa¬ 
sion was a gourd. Wfe have seen that the gourd had long been an emblem 
of abundance and fertility because of its numerous seeds, but this was a 
panicular one, “the gourd of Great Good Forrune” (7i chi Itu-ht 
^ ninic was emphasized hy decorating the surface of 

the gourd with a large poleax or halberd (ta chi < Other punning 
symlvrls were used as well, to make rebuses w ithin rebuses. In fact, this 
was a great period for the development in pictorial puns, as we will see 
fiirrhcr in the next section. Not only was this goutd pictured on paper 
streamers and cutouts hung up for the occasion* but its image was im¬ 
pressed on New' Year's cakes, and it also appeared on the robes of the 
eunuchs and oouniers, either as an all-over pattern or figured in the 
background of the dragon insignia on breast and back, as is illustrated 
by Ming textile fragments in some of our American museums. 

The next festival was the Feast of Lanterns on the fifteenth of the 
first month. This was marked not only by setting out lanterns in even* 
conceivable foim and color, to welcome the increasing light and waimth 
of the sun after the winter's cold, but also by impressing the bnicm 
symbol on the little cakes which « ere baked for that occasion and by 
embroidering it on the robes and dragon insignia of the courtiers. Rather 
sensibly* some of the courtiers apparently fdt that it was needlessly 
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expensive to have spedat robes for two festivais so near together, so we 
find sur^n ving textile fragments on which the gourds have been fiimishcd 
with a lantern canop}% so that they could double as gourd'Shaped bn- 
tems and thus be appropriate on both occasions. 

The next of the special festivals with its own panicukr symbols was 
the Dragon Boat Festival, at the summer solstice, on the fifth day of the 
fifth month, As this was a season when theyjwg forces M’ere considered 
to be at their lowest ebb, the symbols used were intended to placate or 
\s'ard off any evil influences inspired by the ascendant yin elements. 
Thus the paper signs and placards depicted Chang T'ieti-shih, the semi- 
legcndary, magic-wot king founder of later Taoism on his tiger, or a 
sword-brandishing goddess on her tiger, or simply a very large tiger 
standing aJone, opposing the Five Poisons, consisting of a toad, a centi¬ 
pede, a liaard, a scorpion, and a snake, which were considered as repre¬ 
senting all the forces of evil. 'Fhe attemisia plant was considered cc^nally 
effective for counteracting the Five Poisons, and whole plants or por¬ 
tions of them were hung in gates and doorways. As in the previous cases, 
the clothing of the courtiers had these symbols on rhem for the occasion , 
The accounts speak of an all-over pattern of little tigers, or of additions 
to the dragon tnsignJa in the form of the tiger, artemisia leaves, and the 
Five Poisons. 

On the seventh of the seventh month occurred a minor festival which 
had a romantic rather than a ritualistic appeal. This was to celebrate the 
legendary meeting of the Oxherd and the Spinning Maiden, w'ho had 
been doomed to live in the sky as certain eonstelladons (Aquila and 
Lyra, respectively), but wlio were permitted to meet on this one night 
each year. The means bv which they crossed die Heavenly River (the 
Milky V\ay), to accomplish this, was said to be a bridge formed by 
fnagpies, w'hich, as we have seen, were included among the traditional 
symbols of happines-s and marriage. Thus, on that occasion the palace 
eunuchs ajiJ courtiers wore the symbol of the Magpie Bridge, formed by 
a cluster of these handsome birds. 

"1116 .Midautumn Festival, on the eighth of the eighth month, had spe¬ 
cial significance in the Ming, as we have seen, but its chief importance 
WAS as a iMoon Festival. This day called for special sacrifices to the 
fitoon, and to the rabbit in the moon, as well as moomviewing parties in 
the evening and the eating of moon-cakes, Tlic special symbols for rfiis 
occasion were thus the moon disk, which appeared on die eunuchs' hats, 
and represenrations of the greenish-white Moon Rabbit on ihe robes of 
the ladies of the palace. 

On the ninth of the ninth month, the Chrysanthemum Festival was 
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especially celebraced by a great display of th ese fipwers before the Mmg 
emperor, and. to signalize this, the palace eunuchs and courriers wore 
rol^s with chrysanthemum patterns, or chr^^sanihcmums with their 
dragon insignia, and hgures of the same flower on an embroidered patch 
on their hats. 

On the first of the tench month there was an important court cere¬ 
mony for the proclamation of the calendar for the coming year, which 
the courtiers all attended in order to felicitate the emperor and wish him 
many more years to come. For this the appropriate symbol was atw 
aim, “ten thousand years (to come) *' symbolized on die couniers* hats 
by a swastika {'tsaa) and a catflsli {aim another of those Ming 
puns! 

Lastly, the winter solstice in the eleventh month was a special occa¬ 
sion at the Aling court, to herald the change in the length of days and the 
coming reinm of the sun. with the attendant rising of the yang’principle. 
The records say that on this occasion the robes of the courtiers displayed 
badges for the (re-)!iirth of the yang, hut tlicj' do nor explain these, so 
wc cannot be sure exaaiy what the symbols were. However, tve can 
gain some clue from the hat amamenrs of the courriers and palace 
eunuchs, which were described as having plum blossoms (as cnibicms 
of the winter season) and sheep (yang) with a crown prince (7 *at tzu), 
making an oiicmgcous pun on 7*at f&ng, meaning, “The Great Yang 
Principle," or “rhe Sun," 

M'Ticti the Matichiis came into Oiina after the foil of the Aling to a 
usurper In 1644 and founded a new dynast}', they did not continue die 
custom of festival emblems. One btc Ch'ing Manchu anriquarian ex¬ 
plained this by saying chat his dynasty with its august frugalitv consid¬ 
ered it too frivolous." However, the native Chinese in Peking and dsc- 
whcrc continued their customs as they had before under previous foreign 
domination. So the gourd and the lanterns and the tiger with the Five 
Poisons and the .Moon Rabbit continued to appear on die eakes and on the 
ent-paper ornanicnts and the folk embroidericj: of the common people 
well into the iW’Ciiricth centurj*. 

TTic imporranr thing to note about these Ming festival symbols is 
that, with the possible exception of the puns, they were all essentially 
folk symbols taken over by die court and were no doubt still being used 
by the common people at the same time, although we have no sped He 
record of it. rhcrefoTC, w'hen the Chinese court abandoned them with 
the change of dynasdes, these symbols were merely rev erring to dieir 
former, original status. This, then, is an example of how' folk symbols 
were pometiincs taken up by the eourr to find their way into palace art, 
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by coatraST to the way tn which symbols of palace art, such as the dragon 
and the phoenix, found their way down into the folk aits, thmugh a re¬ 
verse process, 

t, ruw sYMDots OR 

Ut have noted in passing that one of the chief manifestations of the 
later Ming and the Ch'ing dynasties, as far as the history of sytnbols is 
concerned, was the gradual brcakdosvn of meaning in what were once 
reUgious symbols, so that they became merely lucky emblems. In fact, 
by constant repetition they tended to lose even that significance and 
became mere ornaments. Equally characteristic was the development of 
new sets of decorative motifs that, at first gLince, would seem difficult 
to account for, such as bats carrying swastikas, and poleaxes standing 
Ltpright in a vase. 

On investigation, most of these apparently arbitrary motifs mm out 
to be rebus symbols, like rho.se which were so characteristic of die Ming 
court in the early seventeenth century. In other M'ords, when the names 
of the things pictured were pronounced, they were supposed to recall 
other words that had the same sound but different mcaningsi combined 
in groups, rhej'' made up phrases which usually expressed liopcs for 
mueb-dcsired things, such as happiness, fortune, and long life. 

It might seem that tlicsc plays on words were purely literary symbols, 
but it was not necessary to write down the characters for each object 
depicted in order to detect the puns. By simply pronouncing the names 
of the objects, even an illiterate person could recall the stniilar-srjunding 
words which w-ould make up a familiar auspicious phrase. In fact, rhe 
basic ideas which were expressed in these rebus symbols—^hopcs lor 
long life, great wealth, marital happincs,':. numerous children, eventual 
official rank, and tranquillity—^vere nor confined to the literati. Their 
frequent occurrence in rhe folk arts would indicate that they represented 
rhe actual values of Chinese life in recent oemuries, regardless of class. 

The earliest clcar-cut rebuses of any complexity are those ivhich ap¬ 
peared on the festival robes and hats of the late AlSng couriicrs. How¬ 
ever, such symbols did nor begin to appear in Chinese air in general until 
the early eighteenth century, about the time of the reign of Yung-cheng 
(172J-35) . Then they arc found more and more in designs on embroi¬ 
dery and in porcelain decoration. It is inicresting to End that they seem 
lo have been used in cycles. A given rebus would enjoy considerable 
popularity fora while, until it lost its novelty and w'as no longer thought 
to be amusing. Then it would drop out, perhaps for good, or possibly to 
be resumed in somewhat altered form at a later time. It is no: too dif- 
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ficnlt ro detennine the periods of popularity for the conuntmcr ones. 

The fact that such rebuses existed in btcrOi'ing air was pointed out 
by Bushel). Chavarmes, and Hobson, in tlidr pioneer reviews of Chinese 
symbolism.*’ Fortunately, they preserved for us the meanings of tjuitc a 
number of them that were being used at the end of the Ch’iny d)Tiasty. 
Bur there are a great many others, few* of which have ever been properly 
interpreted. Nothing seems to have been written about them in China 
since the .Ming, when they W'cre probably still a novelty, except by two 
Japanese antiquarians living In China during recent years,** During the 
CJi’iiig djTiasty the Chinese apparently considered them as part of an 
accepted tradition known to all, w'hich it was unnecessary' to reduce to 
writing. This is the old story w'ith any branch of Ciiinese symbolism. 

'file simplest and one of the commonest of the rebus symbols is the 
bat, because its name,/a, is a pun on the word for happiness ii 
Fiequcntly five bats were shown, to recall the five chief forms of hap¬ 
piness (acif /a). And. when colors w-erc used, the five bats were depicted 
in red, flying among cloud wisps, because the descriptive phrase “red 
bars attaining the sky” (luing fu chih fien}, by a substitution of homo¬ 
phones for die first two words, becomes, "vast happiness reaching unto 
heaven" i ii Hi IS. Often the bats are shown dangling 

swastikas on ribbons from their jaw's, as mentioned above, because the 
swastika is used as an alternative character for 'H'jrii mcanltte '‘ten 
thousand," and the picture then means, “jMay you have happiness in a 
myriad forms." 

Quite commonly shown with the bat as an dement in pun symbols is a 
jade musical stone (fVfjig), used as a pun on rft’ing meaning for¬ 
tune it?- W’ith them is often placed a/u-i scepter, or a Ju-i jewel 
(as described above). Either of these recalls the second meaning ofjw i, 
“as you wish.” Thus, tfic bat and the musical stone with the jewel or 
scepter, together mean, "May you have (as much) happiness and good for- 
tune xs you desire.” Alternatively, two carp may be shown with the bat 
and the musical stone, to give the phrasc/u eb'ingyuyH, "May you have 
happiness and good fortune in abundance” ** 4J- ^ #, *1 f^ - 

Or another kind of fish, the spotted catfish (nim), may be used with 
them to make the phrase niea nienfu cA'fog. “May you have happiness 
and good fortune from year to year” ii -li ^ ^ 

Thc above arc all illustrations of the common or garden variety of 
rebus. The situadon becomes far more complex when, as often happens, 
a single rebus picture offers the possibility of more than one interpreta¬ 
tion. This can occur in at least two ways. A given picture may stand for 
a single w'ord with more than one meaning, like the lotns (/im), w'hich 
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suggests a word of the same pnonunejatiou meaning “lasting” iJ|f^ ii _, 
“continuous,” or “in succession,” or a pictnrt can stand for tw'o sepa¬ 
rate woids with the same sound but entirely different meanings, like 
the bamboo mouth organ (iheng), which can stand for either the rftfng. 
meaning *‘to rise in rank,,” or r/wWg, “to give birth” % Jf i. 
Thus, in a familiar s)Tnbol used on wedding gifrs, a noble child is shown 
riding on a fA'i-/rn, holding in his hands^a lotus flower and a bamboo 
organ, to make the phrase lien shhtg kuei fca, "May you successively 
give birth to noble sons” ii x it i ^ (a sentiment whidt 

was already implicit in the figure of the di'i-fijr, as we have seen, and 
hence doublv reinforced). Howev'cr, when the same musical instrument 
is shown tn die sky along with two lotuses on certain Ch’ing mandarin 
sejuares, the combination suggests the phrase, lien Hen shAig kao, “May 
you cominually mount to higher rank” ati-JfrSi.ln 

sudi eases the precise meaning can only be determined by the associated 
symhok which cstablidi die context. 

Another common pun symbol with two raeanmgs is the halberd or 
poleax (f/ri) such as was used on the /Ming New Year's badges. This can 
eirher be used as a pun on die word for "good luck," its common use in 
Ming puns, or as a pun on the word for “official rank.” In the first ease 
it is often used with die musical stone and thejn-i scepter, to make the 
phrase cAj ek'ingju i, “May yon have as mudi good luck and good for- 
nine you desire” ^ i, i it 4- 4- die second case, a 
vase is shown with three halberds jutting from its mouth, to fbnn die 
descriptive phrase p'htg sftai^ sm f//i; but by replacing the first and 
fourth characters with homophones, and using a variant one for the 
second, this gives die phrase, “May you rise without opposition diree 
degrees in o^ciil rank” ifl+f j. fit ^ j- Popular variations 
may show the halberds rising from a lotus or from an ingot of silver 
instead, in which eases the resulting phrases arc Hat siting son chi, "May 
you gradually rise three degrees in rank" dt tf = ill it 4 ^ *4.r 
or i ting siting son cht, “May you certainly rise three degrees” 
—^-42 *A, BochofthcseappearonmiddleCTi'ing 
mandarin stfuarcs. 

We now come to a compound type of pun picture which can convey 
two or more complete auspicious phrases. The best example, perhaps, 
is a variation of the three halberds rising from the vase, in which the 
jade musical stone is superimposed against the shafts of the weapons. 
In considering one of these double puns, it is ncxessary to disregard one 
or more of the elements shoivn, to find tlic first meanings then one must 
take up the object (or objects) ncgltrcted the first time, and ignore one 
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f>r iTiori: of the ekirienrs first considercrd, to find a stcand meaning- [tt 
dus partieubr case, for example, we first disreganj die musical stone 
anil get the usual hope for an easy ascent of three ranks, sfiAig sts/i 
chi, Tlien, by taking up the musical stone but overlooking the specific 
number of halberds, wc get the descriptive phrase "Halberds and musi¬ 
cal stone together with a vase" (c/i( r/f iwg /r* p'mg), and after replacing 
the first, second, and fourth characters by homophones, and taking an¬ 
other meaning for the third, we get the hope, "May you have good luck, 
good fortune, and tran([uil!ity'' i^K ^ ^ *’• 

Another, less Familiar series of compound rebuses is based upon the 
Imiubte ,s|mcted catfish {tlien) as a pun Ibr year, as in the case mentioned 
above. Thus we find on a niiieTCenth-centuiy official's dragon robe an 
elaborate design consisting of a bai with a ribbon hanging from its 
mouth, to which are fastened a lotus {tien) and a cintanuni jewel Ijn-J)- 
and finom these in turn hang tsvo catfish, each with a swastika. Takitig 
one catfish with its sw'asuka, and the lotus and a bat,, we get the pun 
phrase 'ii'jri mm lien fu, "May (die w'carer) have ten thousand years of 
ctintitmous happiness*' •fi liiit ^ iti*. 'fhen if wc disre¬ 

gard the l>at. the lotus, and die swastikas, and take simply the two fish 
and the jewel, wc have the wish nien nienju i, *'Year after year may 
ever\'thEng be as (the wearer) desires" is a* ^ Jf- s* .5. . 
Tlurd, by taking the lotus and the bat u'idt both fish, considering the 
latter as fish in general rather than as a specific variety, we have the 
phrase iiert fu ytt yii, "May the xvearcr have lasting happintss in ahiin- 
dance” jIL it./* 1{ 

Of course there are ex^untlcss more c-suniplcs, but these arc enough to 
illustrate the underlying principles behind the rebus symbols.'* have 
seen that some individual symbols, like the rArag tnotich organ or the 
halberd, can have more than one pun meaning based on the same .“iOiind; 
others, like die lotus or the catfish, can have more than one pun meaning 
based on different wordsj while sometimes tw'o or more symbols may 
be used to express the same word. But one rule is almost constant, and 
that is that die pun equivalents should generally have both the same 
sound and the same tone as the originals, a fact which was ignored liy 
the Japanese scholar Nozaki in his attempts to decipher some, 

It is not enough to guess at (he meaning of a given rebus combination, 
unless Jt is comtioscd entirely of familiar stock elements, in which case 
one already has the vocabulary, k is also unadvisable to accept without 
question the explanation of Chinese laymen, for, since the symbols are 
no longer current, these people are usually guessing, too. The only safe 
way to handle an undedphered rebus is to look for a case in u-hich the 
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symbol group in question is sonitv^here shown accompanied by the 
phrase in cbaraciers—and such cases arc quite rare^-or else to search 
for popular auspicious phniscs which ’WTre ctirrcnt at the rime when the 
symbol in c^ue^tion was made. Sudi phrases may be fonnd in lists oj 
proverbs^^ in couventional rcmarlis on New Yearns Day gate-papers.^^ 
on emhmidcnrd mottoes, or in inscripcions on wood air\ungs. In short, 
one must apply the mctfiotU which have to t>c used to n greater or less 
degree for the proper elucidation of any C'hifiesc syiuljol. Botp as these 
were among tlurtnost sophisticated symbols of all+ they are correspond- 
rngly harder lo work out. 


i. Frml Rmwh 

Tlic rune groups of symtiols which we h^vc been considering were 
assembled primarily to illustrate some of the principal tyjies of t’hinese 
symbols and t<i present a general vitw^ of the mechanic ursderjying 
Chinese symbolism in gencraL At the same tiniL\ however* they have 
demonstrated how certain categories of symliols came into Favor at JiA 
ferent peritids apparently as expressions of coiitemptjrary airratts of 
rhoughr. 

Ut have seen that the earliest symbols of the NeolithiL- pc nod were 
iiupiissible tti decipher wdth oii}' certainty liccuisc of their extTcnn.t: 
vagueness and the total absence of any records; and^ although the sym¬ 
bols ui the early historic period of the Siang and early Chou became 
more dJsttncr, the lack of proper records makes it difficult to decipher 
diem as anything more than expressions of die powers of force and 
rrajisfoimation in nature. From the late Chou through the Han there 
was a great inreresr in magic, and cosmic symbols abounded. In the 
time of political chaos dunng the later tlan. and through the Six Dynas- 
tie$^ auspicious symbols had their day, probably as talismans iQ com- 
pensarc for the distress and unecnaintj^ of the rimes. The early T’ang 
dynasty saw a revival of earlier cosmic symbols, together wuth a great 
development of ncu^ religious symbols under the inspiration of liuddhism 
and Taoism, bur a gradually increasing spirit of matcriidism led to a 
scculariz^mon of older symbols* including the ancient iruperbl emblem^i. 
Tile Sung interest in observ^ation of nature because of dcvelopmcrnts io 
pamring gave rise to symbols drawn directly Iroin nature. Ming na¬ 
tionalism and onriquarianism led to emphasi.>^ on festival s)nnbok. Fi¬ 
nally* Since most of the older symbols had lapsed into lucky cmbltans 
or mere decoration by Clfing times, the men of that dynasty dt\xt- 
oped a new tj^pc ?o satisfy their iaded appetites, carrying to extreme 
fctigths the late Aling pun s>'Tnbols, We have also seen that, although 
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many' symbols from each group passed out of feshioo at the end ot their 
respective periods, others lingered on into later times, often changing 
their meanings to confonn to new moods and new philosophies. 

The nine groups might have been arranged differently. For example, 
the longevity symbols whitii reappeared in various forms diroughout 
Chinese hisror)' might have been sorted out from the other groups and 
put into a class of dicir own. Other categories might have been listed, 
such as “symLioIs based on literary allusions/' and a whole section could 
have been devoted to rhe question of the symbolic nature of C'bincse 
characters—apart from die few which were regularly used as decorative 
symbols in themselves. Also, numerous other examples could have been 
added to each of the existing groups. However, it has seemed best to 
conhne our attention to the essential principles w'hich are required for 
an appreciation of the symbols in Chinese art, with just enough examples 
to bring out each point clearly and to illustrate the problems that arc 
involved in seeking out the syTubols and in trying to track down their 
meanings. 

It should be emphasized that this is still a pioneer held, needing a 
great deal of further research. Moreover, this study must be undertaken 
as speedily as possible, because even the recent symbols of the Ch'ing 
period are now quite dead, and few people now living remember dicir 
meanings correctly. The farther we get from that period w'hcn some of 
the symbols ivcrc still in use, the more difficult it will be to reconstruct 
rhem accijmtcly, Tliough the Ch’ing symbols are relatively trivial com¬ 
pared with earlier types, these later symbols arc no less important for 
study because they scrx'C as bridges to the earlier ones. It is always 
easier to begin wdth things from the recent past and then work back 
Into die less well-known periods. 

Eventually, it should be possible to demonstrate even more clearly 
how rhe old Chinese symbols often presen'e relies of the thought coi- 
rents of various periods to supplement what has sur\'ived in literature, 
philosophy, and legend. And it might even be found, diat evidence from 
$}mtbuls will be able to hit actual gaps in the existing knowledge of 
Chinese thought, thus providing new insighrs mro the great periods of 
China’s past civilization. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 
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The sttJDY of huttiim choughT embraces at least ttese tfirec kinds of 
work; (tf) IniciprctarJon, (i) explanation, and {() cririciem or e^'alua- 
tJon. 

d) Alwaj^-s we have before us a speech, a book, a monumenr, a record 
of iought or action. This text must be tmJerscood. Sometimes, as when 
we read a newspaper article in our own Language or as when spedalists 
discourse in a icchnical tcimlnology, the understanding presents no dif- 
6culty. But sometimes it is necessary to expound, translate, paraphrase, 
decipher, condense, or stimmatiac, in short, “explain the true mcan^ 
mg'^i and those who do this, though they may bear such other titles as 
editor, translator, or textual critic, are one and all interpreters. 

h) Every text has a background in personal psychology, literary or 
scientific tradition, sodal history, the national or class metnljership of its 
author; and there arc those ivho interest themselves in investigating re¬ 
lationships between this text and elements in this background. This kind 
of study is termed “genetic” and sometimes also "contextuar'; and it is 
here mainly, of course, that the various doerrines about the causation of 
ideas—psychoanalysis, historical materialism, sociology' of knowledge, 
history of ideas—endeavor to apply themselves. 

We may describe it as the ideal of genetic study to explain ideas 
through their causes. But, for any purpose 1 hope to accomplish in this 
paper, it will be unnecessary to insist upon a very strict conception of 
causa! explanation. Any example of loose and general relevance between 
a work of the mind and various items in its background (such as might 
be found almost anywhere in Farrington or in Van W^ck Brooks) will 
serve us well enough- 

f) Clearly it is parr of the study of ideas to determine not just their 
contents and their antecedents bur their truth or falsity, aesthetic merits, 
general significance for human life, special values and disvalucs. This is 
criticism; and those oonsiderarions which have, for a critic, some bear¬ 
ing on the value of an idea may be called its “domain of verification.” 

This threefold division, not of tabors but of kinds of kbnr, ts the 
tritesi but still the most useful framework for the study of ideas that 
one could propose. 
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Among ihesc three processes interpretation certainly does not bold 
the final or sovereign position; on the contrary, we iivcetprct a leicT for 
the sake of the criticism or the explanation which, we assume, k lo fol¬ 
low. But interpretation is, by all odds, die central part of the study of 
ideas and the one on which everything else dqrends; for it would seem 
that we can neither criticize nor cxpbm without first understanding 
what it is we are speaking aluuc. 

The lines between interpretation and explanation, between interpreta¬ 
tion and evaluation, are thus speciously clear: interpretation comes first; 
CTCpIanation comes later and goes backward to causes; evaluation conics 
later and goes for^vard to reasons. Hut in truth the case is not so 
simple. The earliest phase may be in certain tvays dc|icndciit on the 
later ones; the fields merge, or overlap, or variously partake in each 
other. In con temporary tliought (e.g,, .Mannheim’s) it is suggested that 
even genesis and validity are not such distinct dimensions as had been 
previously assumed. This paper will, in fact, consider only such prob¬ 
lems of intcrpreration as have been created by the mutual entrenchment 
of these processes on each otlier, themdlsdnctncssof the lines of division 
bctw'Cen them. VVe may expect to discover a situation of which the fol¬ 
lowing analogy provides a sketch. Psychologists divide the response 
system into three pans: a receptive process, a connective process, and 
an effective process—we look, then we think, then we act, Huron closer 
examination it appears that each phase ha.s all three phases within itself. 
In “looking," for example, the position of the eyeballs produces sensory 
signals which determine perpetual readjusttnents of the eyeballs. So 
with “thinking,” which meoTporates subtle sensory and motor proc¬ 
esses, So w'lth “walking,” which incorporates sensory and associative 
processes. It is convenient to retain the rough division of phases For the 
description of human response on the gross scale; the finer analysis does 
not conflict with this scheme. So, 1 would suggest, the rough demarca¬ 
tion of rhe Idea from its causes on the one hand, its validating reasons 
on the other, will sustain Itself on one level, notwithstanding the minute 
intereomicctioas which may reveal tlicniselves ou others. 

A problem in intcipretation Is one whjcb reflects some doubt as to the 
meaning of a text; it is the sort of problem with which Interpreters axe 
faced, “What Is it the poet means just here?*' “How shall this Chinese 
phrase be rendered in English?" “Of these rwo strains of thought, vi'hlch 
is predommanr in this author?” “Does he mean this seriously, or is he 
being sarcastic?” These are examples of the ways in which problems in 
interpretation tend to couch themselves. 
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A problem oj ifncrprcrarion is (or vs'Ul be so imderstood here; t do hot 
[^ eomincnil the general obscreance of rhis discinction between “in” and 
'‘of’) the sort of problem which confronts the semamicist. logician, or 
student of general litigtiisrics who wislicj to uiidcrsiaiut die iiitcr{>rci3- 
riveprocess. Interpretation, as vi'e hat e noted, is nor always problcmati- 
cali anil, even if it W'erc never so, people would still nusc t^uesrions 
about the nature of interpretation. But It will be convemtiit For us ro 
assume that a problemi of Intcrprctarion has some special tcninecrion 
with the iiimbls of the interpreter; it is. in other words, a question about 
[he propCT merhod of solving some class of probtems in interpretation. 
Such questums lielong, therefore, to the metliodoh^ of the interprera- 
cive disciphnes; and, in contrast: to the examples listed atiovc, we may 
dte such questions as these : ' ‘ VVlut degree of equivalence, as lictwecn a 
rranstaiion and its original, is it rcawniablc to demand or t^i hope for- 
I'iow do we judge such equivalence? \\ hat, in other words. j$ a relative¬ 
ly 'faithful' translation?” “JJoes a text have a single meaning, fixed by 
the author, which it is nccessar)' to ascenain? How shall we know when 
we have reached this meaning?” “How, if at all. can a knowledge of the 
rradhion to w^hich a work belongs clarify the contents of that work?” 

Problcins of interpretation arc not foisted ujion honest scholars by a 
set of sdicming methodologists. Practicing interpreters seem c» lie im¬ 
pelled. by the material in their hands, to the development of some rheorv' 
or principle of method; one could examine a roster of eniiiicnt inter¬ 
preters without fiiidmg one name that was nor identified with some 
conception of interpretative procedure. 

But though the imerpreter is ineviralily led over into questions of 
method, it is another question wfietiier he can ever find his way out of 
them and still anotlier whether it will have profited lum to have been for 
a rime so beguiled. And we have to ask. What value would the solution 
of some pmlikm of interpretation have for the practice of anv craft? 
Clou Id we "apply” it, with increased pro.ipccr of success, to the inter¬ 
preter s problems as they txime along? Or would it leave him where he 
was, dqjeodeni for his achievement not on any conception of method 
bur on his tntnition, eaperience, and skill? 

It would be easier to frame an ansNr'cr to such questions if we could 
point to some outstanding problem of interprerarion the sohirion to 
whicli was known. We couM (hen see whether this solution had some 
lesson or impUeatiun for the practice of interpreters. Bin: the truth is 
that the art of interprerarion has by far oiitsrnppcti the tlieory of inter- 
prctatioji. Wb liavc, for mstance, accurate translaiions; we do nor have 
an)' dear conception of the meaning of accuracy in translation. It is 
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thercrore hard co saj^ whether 5nch a conception, if we did have one, 
coi]ld ar should make Itfc simpltir for the translator. In default of Such an 
ahilJty m demonstrate die pcniiiencc of merhodology, ! can only pive 
voice to the &pimon^ which docs however seem ro me to he plausible, 
that no method* and no theory of interpretation, will ever relieve the 
tnterprerer of the need to settle his problems by the use of nice iudgment 
m the individual case. At the presenr time, certainly, methodology can 
do no more for him than to make him aware of the kinds of decision he 
has to make and the sorts of factor vi'hich enter into his decisions, I 
jm-mpt no more in this paper than to mention some of these sfiits and 
these kinds. 

In presenting some issues in the theory of interpretation to the reader 
of this volume, ] have to makeoTie further assumption: that the liitfer- 
cnees bcrw'ccn one language and another, one Intellecrual tradition and 
another, arc not such as to prevent .some of the same problems from 
arising for the interpreter of each. Distance is always a matter ofdegree. 
Cihinese thought and language ,irc no doubt liiffcfcnt from English; but 
Joyce’s thought and langmec arc different from those of Pound and of 
Veats, n ho arc also different from each other. 1 here must be some 
works of ancient (JiJncsc art which arc clearer, or more accessible, to 
.American students of that subject dian arc the most recanditc enntetn- 
porary poets to their best students. If one insisted that every dilficulty in 
interpreting Chinese were uniquely characteristic of that field, one 
would nor know tvlierc to stop short of saying that then: were no gen^ 
craj piobicms of interpretation, recurring in tw’O or more places; and 
that would seem to be absurd. It js more reasonable to postulate a cer¬ 
tain continuity among differences in thought and language, assuming 
that, while indeed rhere arc problems peculiar to each subject, there are 
also some which repeat themselves cvcri'wherc. 

2. (fiieTpTf!ati<m and Expltmattai} 

l.et ns (hen suppo,'!e n may prove to have some slight relevance to 
oriental studies to consider closely die situation m which we find our¬ 
selves when we read a passage from a t^ ork relatively near to us in time 
and space. I am thinking of a single sentence from lliorcait's essay on 
rt? Civil Csvernmoitt "That govtinuncnt is best which governs 
len.tt," together widi some of the remarks which follow: "This govtmi- 
rnent never of itself furthered any entcrpri.tc. but by the alacrity with 
which it got out ©fits wa>'. U does not keep the country free. /; docs not 
settle the VVest. U does not educate . ,, and so on. A doctrine is 
stared here, This doctrine belongs to the field of abstract political rhe- 
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or)'. It was taken up, as wc know, by persons called phibsopblcal 
unarthists, as being similar to their own tenets. Philosophical anarchism 
is a theory with a unirersaj reference; that is, it is meant to apply to 
human society as such, regardless of special conditions. If Tliorcan's 
victes arc an example of such a theory, they will natunaily provoke a 
ffifjcj™ of'J very general type. Abstract cottsidcrarions of human nauire 
and social organization will be in order; so will parricular questions 
about any society we may care to think of. \Vq shall feel it entirely 
proper to ask. for instance, what would happen to the life of modem 
dries if tlicy were to have no government at all or only a very' w'cak one. 
And ifThorcau's views, so interpreted, arc to be we must ask 

ourselves how a doctrine of anarchism could have sprung from the soil 
of niid-ninctcenth-ctrnnir)' New tingland. 

Mow did Thoreau come to think as he did? It is sometimes pointed 
our that hismentaiity was a product of ihe primitive American llcpublic, 
with its expanding frontier, its pioneer spirit, its predominantly agrarian 
sodec)', its Jeffersonian politics reflecting the intcresTS of that society', 
its laissei fatre capitalism operative in some degree both in practice and 
in theory. [ do nor propose to consider the adequacy of such explana¬ 
tions, tliat is, the ability of the specified conditions to accounr Jbr the 
individual thouglit of TThoreau. But there is no paradox whatever in the 
fact that conditions as limited and specialized as these should give rise to 
•i political doctrine bearing the stamp of those conditions, yet universal 
in its intended scope and rcfercjicc—iiny more than in the faa that cer¬ 
tain irosmotogicai theories in Greece should have reflected the structure 
of the city-state yet should have been theories about the world and not 
about the city-.state. 

Vet. in Tliorcau's case, an investigation of his background will surely 
make us liegin to svonder whether our original interpretation of his ideas 
was correct—whether they are indeed quite such an abstract and general 
version ofunarcHist philosophy as we thought. As it happens, the purely 
literary conte.vr is sufficient to modify our opinion, for Thoreau says: 
“*10 speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those W’ho call themselves 
no-gov emm Cut men, 1 ask for, not at once no government, hut at otitt a 
better government.’ But the external context also has a bearing, for the 
conditions of ninutcemh-cctituf)' America nor only influenced Thorcau 
CO think as he did but W'crc also borne m mind by him as he wrote; he 
counted on his readers to bear the same conditions in mind and insert his 
thoughts, as it were, into that setting. Some of the conditions of his 
thought were, in sliort, also objects of reference in his thinking, in that 
case his meaning becomes more ptricularized than the meaning of the 
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words as they stand on the page. His lihertarian principles \cert as- 
serred, in view of some of the experienced benefits of individualism, 
agaimt a govemmenr which supported slavery and imperialism: and 
whether rhe^' were also intended as genctaJ principles of political theory 
Is a question that cannot be judged apart from that special referencr. The 
Alex lean War—one of the two great immediate eidls in the eyes of 
Thoreau—was one in which the role of government was secondary to 
tiiar of the sturdy individualist. The slaveholder also professed himself 
an advocate of weak central government. Phrases about “strong govern¬ 
ment” and “weak govcrnnicnt” do not discrirainare between sueh posi¬ 
tions and that of Thoreau—who would, perhaps, have Itailcd any strong 
federal government which had undertaken to abolish slavery. It is, of 
course, possible for a writer to be inconsistent, confused, and careless 
about the implicadons of his words, or (in any of a dozer) senses) “nor 
really mean what he says.” But we wonder whcdier ‘Ilioreau can have 
been oblivions of such Hdiscordances as those 1 have just noted; and we 
come, perhaps, to propose to ourselves an tmerpretation which trims the 
meaning of some of his words. “Thar government is best, at least in 
some times and places, \n'hich interferes as liitle as possible with some 
activities, which 1 could specify, of some kinds of iticn, whom 1 could 
name ” 

There is, at any rare, an option here for the interpreter of Ihurcau, 
The circumstances of his time may set a man thinking and instigate him 
to the promulgation of a universal doctrine. On die oilier hand, those 
same circunistanees, taken as a setting for that doctrine, may curtail its 
intended significance and applicnrion. The point is that this option has 
been created, and indeed enforced upon the interpreter, by conrextual 
knowledge; so that background factors which seem at first to have a 
purely generic significance turn out to be engrossed in die very text 
whose ‘‘origins*’ wc thought we were exploring. It is not difficult to 
show, in genera! terms, how this comes about. When tsvo people who 
arc engaged in commLinication have common objects in their environ¬ 
ment—as a husband and wife may have their dog and a.< Tliorcau and 
hi.s readers had the basic issues and institutions of their time and country 
—they can rely on the awareness of these objects to supply a larger or 
smaller part of the ideas which they arc exchanging and do not need to 
have the exact meaning embodied in their speech. One can say, “The 
animal is sick." meaning s}9ecifieally this dog; and Thoreau can say, 
“That government is best which governs least,” meaning just that cer¬ 
tain functions of the .American government should lie restricted in cer¬ 
tain ways. When one can really count on the presence of rhese surround- 
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itig drcumstanccs to 6U out or specif one s meaning, one's speedi is not 
^0 vague or ambiguous as it might seem to a person svho had only the 
speech hc^tirchim. Bur brer times are apt to lie in just that position and, 
ill order to understand what was said, must try to reconstruct the situa¬ 
tion of the writer. The n(»d for this eiTort, And its usefulness to the 
intcipreter, will vary aeeorditig to the document or the passage. Scien¬ 
tific treatises tend to disclose themselves prem’ fully to one who under¬ 
stands merely the language m which they arc written; and the contcjtt 
of a scientific doctrine is something supcraildcd to its eontetii. But any¬ 
one who, though not at alt puzzled tiy the language of political WTiiings 
in the seventeenth century, has felt himself to be m the dark as to their 
import unril he cotdd know just wliat persons and parties tliey were 
written against, what those persons and panics stood for. with w’har or 
whom the authors in mm affiliated themselves, etc,, will not question 
the merits of eoiirc.vniaJism as a philosophy of interpretation. 

But these merits can be exaggerated and can become a source of con¬ 
fusion. When the historian Tainc said that “to comprehend a work of 
art. An artist, a gmnp of anises, we must represent to ourselves with 
exactitude the general state of the spirit and customs of the rime to 
whidt they belong,” he W'as raking the verb **ro comprehend" in two 
ways: first, in the way in which we speak of oomprcliending the North¬ 
ern Lights or the gmvvth of population, diat is, to explain through its 
causes; second, tn the tvay we speak of iindersEandiiic Stravinsky's niu- 
sic or a poem by Rimbaud, that is, to know whar it says or contains. 
The program called for the causal explanation of litcramrc. in keeping 
with the deterministic assumption of Taine that works of the mind were 
‘“products, like sugar or vitrior"; :mJ it is, indeed, for his failure to 
provide suflicient explanations that Taine is usual I j' criticized. Bur the 
program sought for itself the extra credit of being the means of clarifying 
literature and of providing canons of interpretation. Now we Jiave con¬ 
ceded. or ct'cti insisted, that historical knowledge can illummaic litera¬ 
ture, But this—an incidcnr or a by-product of the historian's mission— 
should ntir obscure the dificrence Iwtween the natorc of a thing and its 
causes, the meaning of a text and its hackground. A wTirer can refer w 
things which do not form part of hts own background at alL historical 
rc.'icarch may be largely wasted if wc are trying to clarify this part of 
his meaning. And. conversely, cifciimstatices which have had a mareria! 
influence on the formation of his personality may be unknown to him or, 
if known, not even remotely alluded to in his uTiring.' '[lie hjsiorian is 
interested primarily in tilings which do not enter into the sense of a pas¬ 
sage; the Intcipreter. primarily in things which are not fontid among its 
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anteccdcnrs. At any rexes (e-g-, tTCtriscs on the stars) show no ov flap¬ 
ping whatever between meaning and background; and our attention is 
calied to entirely different things when we investigate one and the other. 
\A'hen w'c do touch upon background factors which are significant also 
for interpretation, tve are taking them two w'ays over: first, as rekted 
existentially to a personas thought and, second, as part of what he is 
thinking about. The same /art belongs to rwo classes, hut this does not 
mean that tiic classes arc not distinct.* 

Any given portion of historical context will have unequal values as 
applied to the purposes of interpretation and explanation. Ill us 1 should 
think that the general history ofThorcau's time ts railier more useful to 
us in clarifying hjs position than in showing why he took it, while 
psycliogciictic factors, if they were known, might have a different kind 
of utility. 

A slack historicity in interpretative criticism, contenting itself with 
some formula about the "need to see everj- w’ork in Its place in the tri- 
dirion,*' ignores its own controlling niorives. When theovcr-ali purpose 
is intcrprctath’c, history will function as a tnonicnr within that broatl 
mtenrion. The inrcrprcter will make short excursions into the historical 
background, selecting items for notice through an iinplicit sense of their 
rcle^'ance to the meaning of his text. When the aim is basically hifori¬ 
val, quite a different emphasis is sho^vn; and certain questions In inter¬ 
pretation will be raised as minor incidents in the prosecution of that aim. 

Establishing the general principle of contextual relet'anccdocs nothing 
to siniplif)’ rhe problems of the interpreter; it simply exposes areas in 
whidi rhcrc are decisions for Him to make. Contextual relevance has its 
liiitits. beyond whicJi the generic method becomes either useless or bane¬ 
ful to the interpreter, .^nd let us say, first of all, that there arc limits to 
the plasticii)' of tlic text. 

VVh,ar sort of context could compel us to intcqtret Thoreau as advo- 
caiuiii; absolute government? V^^liat kind or amount of external cx'idcricc 
would fiircc us to read ‘'that government is Iscsi which governs least* as 
meaning “that government is best which pvems most”? Suppose we 
found TTtorcau. elsewhere in his life or in his writing, admiring contem¬ 
poraneous absolute monarchies or dictatorships. Wc would say that he 
had changed his mind, that he contradicted himself, or that he u'as am¬ 
bivalent m his political attitudes. We would say that there were “con- 
tlictiiig strains of thought" in hts work. We would say that he was speak¬ 
ing of different things (as Marxists speak of a provtstoiul dictatorship 
and an eventnai anarchy). VV’e would say any of these things before con¬ 
ceding that the right interpretation of the passage in the text was the 
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testae of the apparent one. There is something tbced and rigid about the 
words and their public usage, though there is something else that is not 
rigid but variable witli theo’omplementar^' context. The purely linguistic 
content has a gist which contextual study can modify but which cannot 
be tss'istcd at liberty into any shape proposed, 

A Japanese collcagae with whom 1 once shared an ofEcc would some- 
times enter when 1 was there and say, "Pleaso don'r make trouble." I 
could easily interpret tliis: "Please do no: trouble yourself on my 
account,” One could hardly—apart from codes in which, by secret 
agreement, familiar words arc given svholly arbitrary meanings—en¬ 
counter a greater res’CrsaJ of the apparent meaning by the true meaning, 
a greater difference between what a man "says" and what he "means." 
And, since I was able to efTcer the reversal by knowledge of the 
speaker's charaaer and proliable intention, it becomes tempting to say 
that the true sense is what the author intends. Bur one then forgets that 
ihc words as uttered, in their common public American connotation, did 
after all letid themselves to the “correct" interpretation; tlic probable 
intention did fir in, however awkwardly, with the words as spoken. 
Scholars working on literary texts which have for the most p.irT public 
cons'entional meanings find special choices posed for tliem among pos¬ 
sible alternatives (i.e,. readings which fit the text); and in these circum- 
srances they may declare, for good reasons or bad, that the author's 
sense is the tnic or decisive one. But lifting this out of situation and 
framing tt as a naked rule of interpretation, which might apply auto¬ 
matically to any case, they convey the prepostetous suggestion that an 
author who had WTicten “Cats eat mice" could by his own say-so make 
it mean ""Phree tsvo's are six." This is to overlook the need for the 
dovetailing of intemat and external evidence, the weighing of kinds of 
evidence one against another. The recognition of this need w ill reduce 
any overweening claim for the "uses of history" and provide in its de¬ 
gree the ig.sti heat ion for those who say that, life being shon, they wish 
to get what they can from art and philosophy, directly conftontcii, 
TTtere is a principle of diminishing returns in tlie application of knowl¬ 
edge. Appreciative understanding tioes not grow in exact correspond¬ 
ence to the gto^vth of contextual information; and the interpreter must 
know when and wlictc to stop—he must separate the «trinsic facts 
which help to reveal the sense from those which encrust and conceal it. 
Let us consider an extreme example. One of Balzac's heroes, prowling 
through an antiquary's shop, scans object after object with reflections 
similar to these: "A sale-cellar from Cdlitu's workshop carried him 
back to the Renaissance at its height, to the time when there was no 
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restraint on an or morals, when rorcurc was the sport of soverci^s; and 
from their councils, churchmen with courtesans’ amts about them issued 
decrees of chastity for simple priests.” 

This manner of engrossing the context of a work m its meaning is a 
perpetual temptation to the historically minded; but—apart from Bal¬ 
zac's particular errors of fact and of taste— it i$ really ywhistorical, since 
it assigns a mcanitig which could not have been shared by the artist and 
his contemporaries, \t'ho, being at no dfstance from themselves, had no 
way of enjoying the pathos of distance. 

Like a stone or a flower, in which the naturalist secs whole volumes 
of natural history written out. a work of art can “speak” to the historian 
of anything w hich, however reniotcly. has entered into its composition, 
tt is not improper to speak of the “meaning'' an object possesses in 
virtue of its relations to other things; but this is certainly not the same 
as the thought conrained in and cotweyed by works of the human mind. 
In the example from Balzac the mistake is obvious, since a work by Cd- 
lini makes no statement about the “Renaissance luxury” ot which ir was 
a product- If one could alw'ays draw as sharp a line, the discipline of 
interpretation would be Jess taxing chan it is. But vvhen, for example, w'C 
think W'C see a whole systeni of Christian tlicology in the Difputh of 
Raphael, wc may be thinking of historical etements in the painter's 
background w'hich lead up to and more or less explain the presence of 
certain visual forms on the wail; or we may be appreJicnding fartlter and 
higher ranges of significance, of w'hich the visual fomis have l>cen set 
down as vehicles. In all probability, wc are doing something of each, 
*rhe artist has rendered a conception of theology, to which the history of 
that sobjecT is the only clue Inn which is nonetheless present in the 
painting. Bur he has not put into the painting everything which pedant ry 
can spell out of it, down to the last letter of every work by St, Augustijvc 
or St. Jerome, It is surely very dilBcult to decide what “belongs” and 
what docs not; but such decisions must be vctinircd. lesi, on the one 
hand, such a work seem poorer to us than it is or, on the other, we con¬ 
fuse our appreciation of our own historical knowledge with an apprecia¬ 
tion of the work wc are inrerpreting. 

Utterprttiison and Evaluation 

It would seem that interpretation should be complete before criticism 
can so much as get starred. Yet it is easy to show that criticism can func¬ 
tion as a moment v^ ithin the interpretative process. \Ve need only con¬ 
sider a remark as comnvon, among interpreters, as this: ”If lie meant 
what he seems to be saying here, he would not only be wrong bur in- 


cxnjsably so. Bur v,'tf know front rhc rest of his work rftat he is xn intel¬ 
ligent man. He could wjt have committed an error like this. He must 
mean something else.” The argument here is complicated, employing 
different suns of premise; Isut one ol the reasons for rejecting a eerrain 
hypothesis as to the autlior’s view is the interpreter’s own opinion of the 
absuidity of that view, f5uch a rebound from criticism to interpretation 
could Ijc illustrated in divers way.s. A first iruess as to the sense of the 
text start.s us thinking abfjut the rnith of that re.Mt, .so interpreted, and 
the resuit of tliar appraisal sends us bek to the text for a surer under¬ 
standing- Criticism is then resumed from this new inicrprcnrion. Fol¬ 
lowing the suggestion of the last section, sve could, then, reach a view of 
the functions of interpreter and cciric which might lie epitomised in the 
phrase, "Broad difference in principle; minute iuterreliitinns in prac¬ 
tice.” 

The ravings and maunderings of mental ptienrs have, it is said, a 
“meaning” for the studenr of psydiology, as do other wnrthlcss prod¬ 
ucts of the human mind—adverriscmoits, convention speeches, and the 
like. And so also the poorest or most ortiinarj' products of the Cihinesc 
mind may attract the interest of the Sinologist, for whom they have a 
"value,” st'mptomatic or documentary. One undcrsi-iinds very well, for 
instance, ^^'hy a historian should foel impelled to swd)' astrologv, a sub¬ 
ject in which he personally cannot take any stock. The sterner devotees 
of an objective scholarship, W'ho say it is nijt their business to say what 
they think about other people’s ideas hut only to say what those are and 
hoiv they dme to be what they arc, have a gotid deal of reason on their 
Side, Anyone who countenances a general distinction between interpre¬ 
tation and ciiticism must admit tliai the latter can, ideally, Iw dispenseti 
with. No criterion of value is as.sumed merely in selecting a thing for 
study. 1 he Four Gospels, the dialogues of Plato, and the Gonfuciaii 
writings, which must .seem to any impartial reader to he dtjciimenrs of 
great intrinsic interest and merit, have also Iwcn tiiought to be sudi by 
thou sands or millions of Europeans and Ch incite; and this hisiortcal im¬ 
portance, which they share with poor sruff like the works of Hitler and 
of Alfred Kosenherg, is enough to recommend them to the historian, 

^^:t one supposes, after all, that one motive for studying flhina is the 
afiprceiaTion, perhaps the appropriation, of its positive achievemnits. in 
science, art, philosophy, and government. But this presupjwses a prin¬ 
ciple of selection, an ability to tell the difftTence between what is valid 
and what is spiiriciw or iiidiffertnr. In the end it is difficiilr, and nor 
particularly desirable, for men to refrain from critici.srii. 

The asserrion of the nghr to criticise is. however, hedged alviut tvith 
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cpisEctnological pmbkiii^ of such dcprh unJ intricacy as to have defied 
soluTtoit from the time of Prowgoras to the present day. Some of these 
can be couched in a perfectly general form. They shou’ gp, without 
noiiceaLlc %’ariacion, in the philosophy of science its utII as in ethics ami 
aesthetics or in cotnparativ'c retigian as welt as in political theory; and 
they are exemylificd jiisr as well by a difFcrcncc of opinion arising be- 
tween two colleagues working side by side in the same luNiraiory as by 
the difference in outlook l»tt\veen a dcr\'lsli and a niathcmarical statisti¬ 
cian. Bur orhers scetii to present themselves u iih peculiar force in the 
criticism, say, of art or of moral philosophy; or thev appear as obstacles 
to the criricism, in panictilar, of ilisranr cultures. A scholar who would 
nott on account ol the difference in sex or station, hesitate to criticiste 
rhe opinions of his wife or his congressman would consider Jt madness in 
himself to prc.sumc to evaluate Hie beliefs o/dic Hopj or the ethics of an 
ancient Chinese thinker. .-Vnd this not merely for contingent reasons— 
the relative lack ofmlbrmaiion aud concrete insight into a foreign IxiJy 
of thought, the need for exceptional caution in procedure—but for Ruida- 
nicfltal onc.s, such as a sense ot the unFairness in the act of judging 3 body 
of thought by norms of corgnition which it does not it.fidf rccognirxr, a 
fear of the distortion which would seem to be inherent m the luipsition 
of one's own categories of truth and value uj^wn one who had never 
dreamed oi such cat^orjes. 

Fhe sTudeni is caught between the need, and the very nearly irre- 
siEtihlc impulse, to dficiminc the validity of the ideas he is examining 
and the objections w^hich tell so |)Ow'erfu]ly against any attempt on liis 
part TO do so. I could not hope, in the space of this article or in a dozen 
like it, to resolve such an impasse. But our subject is interpretation; and 
I w'ould like to point out that there is a munial exacerbation of the 
critic’s troubles and the ituetpreter’s when w e shift tlicir rc.fponsiLtlities 
one auto the other. Ihe result is a vaguely desperate feeling atmiir the 
inaccessibility of foreign inodes of thought, a feeling which prevents the 
truly troublesome tjuesrions of epistemology front ever being clearly 
posed. 

I, A. Richards, m Mcmius on the Mind* asks: 

Can we iti 3nein])tiHg lo uihJertriinJ and itajiaiiie * lA'wk whieli bvlimgs ui a terv 
differoit TTadiuon froifi our own Jo moee ihati ftmJ our own cmccpcjoiu inici it" . ., 
Can We niainTain two ^ysienis of thinking in our minds wiihoui reciprocaJ infection and 
y« in Some way mediare bctta'een riicni? And dew* not sutti mcdlaricm require vet a 
third tyrtem of thcwight gcTLcral cnoii^h and coinprthciisivc eneiinh to ineliidc tfirm 
iKith? .-\jtd how arc we to ptevenr this third wjTcm from being only our own fanTilfar. 
bst.thitalird rradition of thinking rigged out m some freth tcfirnifwlojy oe nthcr disBiustr 
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It will benored that Thec[uestion has to do solely with the understanii- 
ing of the foreign work* Yet, particularly in the diird sentence, it is 
stated in a way which reminds us of those who feel diat, to avoid lapsing 
into a complete relativism, it is necessary to find a neutral and imper¬ 
sonal set of standards for detiding betw een our own views and those of 
people w'lio disagree with us* In other w'Ords, the question is modeled 
Hpfin a prolilem of epistemology. 

Let us suppose wt had two human minds that were, to begin with, as 
diFcrtnt as possible m all their manifold expressions. How could one of 
these undertake first to understand and then to evaluate by its own lights 
the contributions of the other while still doing them complete justice? 

Tor convenience we might confine the question to idea.s about nature. 
Tliere is a point often made about the basic concepts of the natural 
sciences w hich I think also holds for titose ordinary concepts w hich are 
rcpresentctl by the vocabulary of a language. It is a commonplace of 
logic textbooks that basic concepts in a scienee arc to be mted by their 
heuristic value—as productive and useful, or sterile and obstructive, 
fithcr than as tnie or false. Thus the concept “mammal,’' w'hieh groups 
the whale ,iiid the bat rogether with cits, rodents, etc,, and separates 
them from the fishes and the birds is not in any way truer than the ideas 
of sea, air, and land animals but is better, in w'ays that 1 need nor ex¬ 
plain, as a foundation fot zoology. But the propositions in which such 
concepts, good ones or poor ones, occur will be true or false. Thus, if 
you have perv'crsely chosen to call the whale a fish, then to say that all 
fish lay eggs will be false.* 

Now die concepts represented by the average man’s vocabulary— 
dog, cat, sit, stand, walk, red, green, blue, etc.—constitute, like the con¬ 
cepts of natural science, a grouping and selection of the phenomena of 
nature. The formation of those concepts is not, as in the case of the sci¬ 
ences, dictated by or responsible to explicit goals of predictability, sys¬ 
tem, and Older. Yet there is a general resemblance in the fact that our 
ordinary concepts w*cre influenced in their growth by practical needs, 
by emotional and acsthcfic factors, by motives of convenience, simplic¬ 
ity, utility, and by accidents of all kinds; that no one set of them has any 
kind of exclusive legitimacy'; on the contrary, that many different set s 
may exist side hy side without logical conflict. Thus, to make up an 
example at random, sve might well imagine that some group of people 
should have no concept corresponding to the English “shadow." It is 
hard to believe that any people living under the sun should not sometime* 
have noticed shadows; but recalling the fact that in some painting no 
shadow’s ate found at all while in the works of the painter Braque the 
side of the pitcher which is tutned from tlic light, instead of mending 
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into the third dimension, becomes a flat area of dark color contrasting 
urith the lighter side, u/c can 'w'cll understand that shadows might to 
some people seem not in tore sting or important enough to deserve a sepa¬ 
rate name as a class. Perhaps they are comprehended together with 
other things under the word for “dark spoi.” Now imagine further that 
someone should attempt a translation into such a language of an English 
cett containing the word “shadisw/* Such a person, to be compcicntr 
would have to be a bi linguist; and this means that he knows the meaning 
of a word like “shadow," as well as the words in his own language, 
through seeing its use in do^!Cns of literary contexts, its application lo 
hundreds of experiences In daily life, its definition in the English diaion- 
aty by means of other English ccmis the meaning of which he already 
knows. In other words, he knows the range of objects wJiich this word 
denotes; and he knows it is not the same as that of his word for “dark 
spot"; so he is able to say, “VVt have no exact equi\'-jlcnt for the Eng¬ 
lish 'shadow/ " His ability to say tJiis presumes an understanding of the 
English word. The ability to speak about the difficulties of transiarion, 
about the perils of crossing die gap licrwcen an ancient author and our¬ 
selves, presumes an achieved identification of the interpreter with rhe 
mental process of the subject, a vantage point fbin uldch he can belabor 
disTortetl readings. No “third system” of concepts is cither possible or 
necessary. He will perhaps in a roundabout fashion and using many 
words attempt a construction of the eoncept "shadow” out of the con¬ 
cepts his language already possesses. If instead of “shadow" you will 
think of psychological or religious concepts or think of the trandaiion of 
metaphors and puns from a language as close to ours as Gemian, you 
will readily admit that the position just descriltcd is one in which rrans- 
bror.s really do find themselves. Now it seems to me that rite real diffi¬ 
cult)' of communication, and the real danger of distortion, exists at this 
level of exchange of concepts. To say that two people “live in different 
worlds" is to say, very largely, that the world is carved up and or¬ 
ganized differenrly by their resi>ective systems of concepts; and to say 
that one “imposes” his own categories on the other is to say that he as¬ 
sumes for the other’s concepts meanings which are readiest at hand and 
most familiar to him in his own thought and language. ITiere then often 
follows a gbb “appraisal" in terms of truth or falsity. But it docs not 
follow from this that, if one had achieved precise understanding of rhe 
other mentality in its own terms, one w'ould still be in no position to 
evaluate its ideas. One thing is to understand the word “shadow-," to 
learn the extent and the limits of the idea, to overcome die strangeness of 
having to pick out a class of phenomena never before noticed as a class. 
But to be able then to judge die truth of propositions concerning shad- 
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ows, rbeir cauives and cITccts, their increase or dirninution ii'iih various 
kinds of Itghdtig, is a matter of plain experimental verification, of which 
in principle any human being is capable. 

I have been trying to meet an obicction to intcradtural criticism 
which Stems from a confusion benveen communication and judgment. 
No doubt thcTe exist more sophisticated and formidable objections. It 
may, for instance, be urged against the foregoing paragraphs that con¬ 
cepts'* and “propositions** are not so eas>’ to keep separate, since a 
given concept, say, of human nature may reflect or incorporate a whole 
barrety of previous convictions. But c\*cn if the foregoing analysis were 
wholly acceptable, it srill is restricted to ideas of natural science, both 
the understanding and the appraisal of w'hich are—hy comparison wirfi 
art, politics, religion, and metaphysics—exceptionally plain and simple. 
Since the meaning and validity of ethical judgments are as such in dis¬ 
pute among professional moralists, there is a double risk and temerity 
involved in the evaluation of alien systems of ethics. Such difficulties I 
must leave undiscussed, but with the suggestion that to clear up prob¬ 
lems of interpretation first and take up problems of judgment later tvould 
probably be a useful procedure tn’Ciywhere. 

NO'IES 

J. or course iKcfe ate many moot cites, A famous one is the quesitoti whether we 
can sn‘ tlictc ii in “utioonseioos'' allusion to an Oedipiu ctimpIcK in fhrttft —gtamtd 
fliAt wc liiiiTC inv miam tij attribuit an Othlipui ^:<MTIpk3^ ro the aurhor and m 
thir ir wis a generic factor hi the creitiort of the pljiy. But* to bring oiu ihe dsfTcranx 
brtwwi meaning and backgroyiid* wc should look to the dcar-cur ca^cr mi Oedipui 
complcJt might have ptiycd a part in mrning a man away from hh father's ocenprieffl 
re rhe study, wy. of g«oiogy i « has^ Therefore, eatisal or gt^'fieEicaignificincti hut h will 
probahSy noi jhf>w up, even m ihe fainttit way, as an ohjetT of itft!tT33i;c in the work w 
geology* 

3. A, a^iorr and pointed «rain|ile may be usefid htre. \Vhm^ in Victor Hugo* a 
Spanish grandee, w-ho with iomt of his AJJowi ab^ut m be executed in rhe presenee 
of rhe king, refuae* to take his ha« off and retnajk!— 

'^Ouii nos c«cy^ O roi, 

Onx It dfoaE dc tomber cofOTciTts devanr toil'*" 

jtkI a roomote tells ‘'A Spanish noblcmaft had the irudiTiomil right of ^finding with 
his head cm'crcd ULfotc tht king/^ wx admit rhat rhe historical faa is helpful; w ithout 
ir iKe play Ofi woids* on which the whale effect of the lincj dependj, would be lost- But 
does it have to have been a/jcx^ Mighr it not at wxU have bccnalcgcnd, or an invention 
of So long as the Idra of such a tradldcnal right somehow gets framed for con* 

lideratiotn bv the audicrtcc along wirh the mpllcir sense of rhe lincsr 

J, (LonJofip 1912 ), p, 86. 

4. See M. R- Cohen and 1ijrn«r Nigel, .-Iw imrodiKmH md Sfkfiiijif Mfthod 

(LomJott: Routledge, pp. 
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That do^tiin-torn. dlaf ptig-iorwetiicd sta. 

\V. B. Yeats, “B^'rariiuni,*' 

Look!KG back, ^cro$s more than a score of years, on riie considcracions 
with whicli Aieneitti m tkt Alind was concerned, It seems to me now 
that the cofcthcmesscs, the mumatitles, of those considerations were 
omitted. There were distinctions made and differences stressed between 
sorts ofmeaning, but why they should be so made and so stressed hardly 
became apparent. The last chapter, "Tow'aids a Technique for Com¬ 
parative Studies,” w'as suitably tentative in title and in treamienT, It 
stammered away persisrenrly, but w'hat it was tiy'ing to say never, ai j 
if/w/r, got said, I have some doubts whether any w'holc was iti any 
steady way in the mind of thesayer. The book was written hurriedly, in 
a whirl of lecturing on L’iyifrr and on The Paitttttdy during a first teach¬ 
ing visit to Hars'ard. It was svorhed up fram notes made between Tsing 
Hua and Yencliing, under the guidance of divers advisers, and written 
out wnih much of the feeling one has hi rrj'itig to scribble doum a dream 
before it fades away. The intellectual currencies of the Harvard scene, 
not to mention Leopold Bloom and Stavrogm, were driving out those 
Chinese aperpts ail the while. Then the only manuscript was lost, stolen 
by Li An-che's cook by mistake. It lay on a house roof for some 
months, tossed there by the thief the instant he perceived how worthless 
it was. Then odd pages began blowing up and dow'n the rumor 

spread and a search W'as made; it was found and returned to me—just in 
rime to be compared with the proofs of a second version t had been rtr.- 
collecting back home agam in Cambridge, where yet another local logi¬ 
cal game had lieen offering yet other guide lines to he avoided. All useful 
experience, no doulit, in guessing about of/iitr makes ocAar seem to mean 
Tnhat — vihen* tiVffrr, and to li-'kar/i —hut not then and there conducive to a 
single comprehensive ' icu- of comprehending. 

*1 hi.'!, I now s«p|iosc. is \i'hat one should attempt to form. 1 suppose 
too that a first condition of the endeavor is a tccogniiton of its inherent 
w ilfiilncss. It is purposive; it seeks. If asked 'u^hal it seeks, its only just 
answer should he: '■[tsclf." It seeks to comprehend what comprehend¬ 
ing may be. W hat is songhc is the seardi. 
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Yet it advificcs^ When it looks b^ct upon its earlier phases, what Jr 
rn<55t nctes are the things ic took for grjtntcd having put its re¬ 

quests into any but most indefinite form. It can bring the request and the 
grant neaxtr to terms forever without any feax of arriving. The process 
of rcRuing its assumptions must be just as endless as the endeavor itself 

Through these ajisurnprions it divides and combine^i^^ividing in order 
to combine, combining in order to divide—and siinultancously* W'^hat- 
ex'cr it compares is compared in a respect or in respects. These respects 
are the msmimcnts of the otploration. And it is with them as with the 
instrumenrs of investigation in physics but more so: the properties of the 
insirumcnts enter into the account of the investigation. There is thxis at 
the heart of any theory of meanings a principle of the instrument. Tlic 
exploration of comprehension is the task of devising a system of instru¬ 
ments for comparing meanings. Bur this syscenic these instruments^ are 
them selves comparable. Tliey belong with what they compare and are 
subject in ihc end to one another. Indeed, this murttal subjection or con¬ 
trol seems to be the for a doctrine of cqmprehensioii—rhat upon 
which all else depends^* 

There h a seeming opposition to be reconciled here* We may suppose 
(here to be a hierarchy of instniments^ each caring for those below 
and eared for by rhosc above. Or we may suppose the sysiem to be 
circular, ] have leaned here toward a position somewhat like rhat of the 
consdrational monarchist who supports an axuhorit^' which itself un¬ 
der control {see Aspeer V I below). The same question seems to me to 
appear again as: ^"How should we structure the most embracing pur¬ 
pose?^* and this I rake to be an inviration to an inquiry into Justice on 
Platonic lines. 

This muiual control .shows itself in any segment of activiiy (any 
Srrcrdx of discourscr for example) as accordance and discordance of 
means with ends. Ends endeavor to choose means which will choose 
them* The entirety of activit)% if, obc}'irLg AristotlCj we may venture to 
aticmpr to conceive it^ seems to consist of fhoices^ Initial choices would 
be free; hut+ when choice has been made, the sequent choices are bound 
thereby while die choice is held. An infcrprctarion know's only a part, 
often a very small part, of ihc cntailments of its choices* These entail- 
ment$ may l.xter seem to it to be “bmre fact"—something in no w'ay and 
in no measure due to its choices^ something upon which their success or 
failure depends, 'I hi^ is the defectiveness of the choices—made too soon 
or not made when choice was needed* 

Enough of dicsc preliminaries. They seemed necessary ro rhe mrro- 
duccion here of the word let as the first and alEimporrant move in this 
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undemking, Ler frt role every meaning for every word in every sen¬ 
tence which follows. These sentences will seem for the most part to be 
in the indicative, but that is for brevity and for custom’s sake. Every¬ 
thing which seems to be said in the indicative floats on a raft of optative 
invitations to mean in such wise. Any theorj' of meanings which can 
serve as anthority*, as more embracing purpose, to a theory of translation 
is conoemed with tire mutual tension of whatever can be put together to 
serve as that raft. 

Such are among the reflections which translation between diverse cul¬ 
tures can occasion, Mow may we compare what a sentence in English 
may mean with what a sentence in Qiincsc tnay mean? The only sound 
traditional answer is in renns of two scholarships—one in English, the 
other in Chinese. But a skepticism which can be liberating, rather than 
paralysing may make ns doubtful of the sufliciency of our techniques for 
comparing meanings even within one tradition. How can one compare a 
sentence in Engliah poetry with one (however like it) in English prose? 
Or indeed any two sentences, or the same sentence, in difTcrent settings? 
W’har is s^monymy?" A proliferoufi literature of critical and Imerpreta- 
tive theory witnesses to the difficulty. It scems to have been felt more 
and more in recent decades. Is there any reason to doubt that analogous 
difficulties await anabgous efforts for Chinese? Tliey may well have 
been attending the conduct of that language all along. 

These rroiibtes corne, perhaps, in part from insufficient attention to 
the comparing activity itself. How do we compare other things? Let us 
see whether what we do in comparing boxes or rooms can be helphil in 
suggesting ^^'hat we might do in comparing meanings. What ^vonld a 
sort of geometry of comprehendings he like? With rooms, we need, in 
the simplest cases, three dimensions. With length, breadth, and height 
ascertained, wc have gone some way ttjward discovering how far one 
room is like another. Wbuld it be useful to ask in how many '“dimen¬ 
sions" meanings may agree or differ? It might be wise to drop the 
goomctric word and gEncraliae at once. Let us say, then, “in how many 
respects"—remembering that meanings may, if wc so w'ish, be com¬ 
pared in an jndclitjitcly great number of respects or in as few as will 
serve some purpose. The purpose decides which respects ate relci’ant. 
This is true of rooms, too. So our problem is one of choice. What is the 
simplest system of respects which would enable us to compare meanings 
in a way serv'iccable to the Translator’s purposes? (As three dimensions 
serve us in comparing sizes and shapes.) 

1 have just ealled this a pTobiefn. If a problem is something which has 
a solution, I should not have done so. In my opening seoicncc i called 
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siuch things emudtrjtsens, hoping thereby to suggest that they are fields 
of untlinitcd spccukiion^eld within onJy the most urtiimired frame¬ 
work that e^’en sidereal space coaid symbolize—^and not, is problems in 
a branch of marhcfiiancs may be, formed and given their solutions by the 
assumptions which set them up. What this dioory of meaning should be 
or do is nor tn this narrov.' sense a problem. 

It is. on the other hantk the most searching of all consideraEions, for it 
IS concerned with arranging onr icchniqucs for arranging. Since the sys¬ 
tem of res^iects is set up to sen'c our comparingSt the respects in it must 
not be too many or too fevr, and they will probably vary with the com¬ 
paring. But this cannot irself be described except by means of the re- 
specTS which serve it, being the comparing which these respects implc- 
tncfii and enable. (Similarly, the comparing of sizes and shapes cannot be 
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described except by reference to the spatial dimensions.) In brief, we 
make an instrument and try it our. Only by trying it out can we discover 
what it can do for us, Likcu'Ise, only such mat can develop our compre¬ 
hending of what it Is with which we seek to tocplore comprehending. 
Thus what ensues will be a depiction of the whereby and the u'hereforc 
as well as the what. 

We may begin by adapting the conventional diagram of the communi¬ 
cation engineer to our wider purposes.^ In transbrion we have tu'o such 
diagrams to consider as a minimum.There will be (say) a Giincsc wm- 
mimicution for which we find ourselves jn the rojeof Destmauonv and 
wcassume thereupon the role ofSourcc fora communication in Jlinglish* 
But since other oommunlcatioiis in Oiincse and other communications in 
English, having imtfihmg ht tmmiefn with the present communication, 
oi)me in to guide the encodings and decodings, the process becomes very 
complex. VV'e have here indeed what may very prolubly be the most 
complex tyfc of event yet produced in the cvolntiori of the cosmos. 

Betsveen two utterances* the operative sofrtfthing in emmm whereby 
rhe one influences the oEher may be any feature or character or respect 
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whatever and can be irsclf highly complex, Ir may he acme cotijuncrion 
oi' respects. The comprehending of any utterance Is guided by any niun^ 
her of partially similar situations in which panially similar utterances 
have occurred. More exactly, the comprehending is a function of the 
comparison fields from whi^ ir derives. Let the units of u'liich these 
comparison fields consist be ««rriwrrs-ti'if/rw'rinw^iir—the uttemrtee 
and its sitoarion being partners in the network of ttansactions with other 
utterances in other simarions u hich lends significance to the utterance. 
Partially similar urtenmees made within ver)' difTcrent situations ate 
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likely to rct|uire dilTerent ctmiprehendings, though language is, of 
course, our collective attempt to minimize these divergences of meaning, 
A comprehending, accordingly, Is an Instance of a nexus* cstabtisKed 
through past occurrences of partially similar utterances in panially 
similar stniadons—uttcraitccs and situations partially co-vaiying, TItc 
past urterances-wjihin-sJtuations need not have been consciously re- 
itiariced or wittingly analt'zcdi still less need they be explicitly rcmcm- 
liered when the comprehending occurs. iTius rhe word tsmparitoa in the 
technical term “comparison-field" may mislead. It is not necessary that 
the members of a contpaiison-ficltt—^widely diverse utteranccs-wiihin- 
situalions as they may be—^should ever have been taken together in 
explicit analytic scrutiny and examined as to their likenesses and differ¬ 
ences. The discriminations and connections (divldings and combinings) 
which arise m the development of meaning arc, In some respects, iir 
timtgh this had been done. Sometimes they are so produced; bur, for the 
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most part, they need no such elaborate reflective procedure. Let me 
generalize *‘oornparison” here to make it cover whatever putting to¬ 
gether and setting apart (however unremarked) has been operative in 
the formation of the nexus. The routine of concept formation and of dis¬ 
criminative behavior even down to what we might caJl merely per- 
Cfptuat levels has an interesting resemblance to the highest acrivlties of 
systematie auiceptual classification. It is as though the nervous system 
had been tanght Mill's Joint Method of Agrcctnent and Difference, 

What I have been sketching applies, for the translator, in the first 
place to the Decoding and Developing of the Chinese utterance. In the 
second place it applies to the Seleaing and lincoding wtiidi (it is hoped) 
will produce an urterance in English acceptable as a transbtion from the 
Chinese. But, plainly enough, thcco-varyingsof uttcranccs-within-sim- 
ations for English are other than they arc for Guncsc. Any translator 
has aetjuired his Chinese and his English through ''comparison-fields'' 
wliich arc different and systematically differeni in stnicrute: different 
nor only with respect to the ways in which unerances change with situa¬ 
tions, tan also with respect ro those changes that arc significant in ut¬ 
terances (e.g., phoneroics) and wdih respect to those changes that arc 
significant in siroations (e.g,, status reopgniriCLn). The comparative lin¬ 
guist could, if he wished, illustrate this for riie rest of his natural days. 
And it is one of the pedagogue's reasons for prefetring a “direct” 
method to a “ttanslation" mediod in beginning language learning. He 
finds tliar by keeping to one language only he can provide comparison- 
fields (through sctjuences of sentcnccs-in-situations) which are mote 
effective, that is, more propitious to full and deep comprehending later 
on. This structuring of escpericncc will of course differ with our aim. 
The linguist—for his purposcs^will set up one schema of respects in 
which comparisons will be made; the pedagogue—for his purposes— 
will set up another. WTiat schema will a translator set up to serve as a 
theory of the sorts and interrelations of meanings to guide him in his own 
tasks? 

Limitless in their variety, these tasks present themselves, the words, 
phrases, sentence forms and the situations, and the meanings, to be com¬ 
pared being as varied as the ways in which they may be compared. How 
are ive to choose the respects (or dimensions) which will serve us best 
as headings under which to arrange those similarities and those differ¬ 
ences of meanings which the translator must trj* to discern in one lan¬ 
guage and to achieve in another? In the concrete, in the minute particu¬ 
lars of practice, these comparison-fields arc familiar enough; though we 
tend to forget, as scholars, what we must always, as pedagogues, re^ll : 
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thai these comparison-fields go back into infancy. All wc have to do is to 
arrange, in a schema as parsimonious as adequacy will allow, a body of 
experience so common rhar if the purposing of our arrangement could be 
agreed on, there might be little we would then differ about. 

Let ns turn our conunmucations diagram through 90 degrees now and 
look down It, Here is a cross-section of the activities to be found there, 
made at the points where what is prepated for transmission and what 
has been decoded and developed may be supposed—in a successful com¬ 
munication—to resemble one another most nearly. I have marked and 
numbered for labeling the seven^ divisions in my proposed sdiema. 
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Let us label these s&rttsj '•xttrk which an utterance may be tioing with 
two or more sets of names, academic and colloquial—on the assumption 
that communication will be made more probable tf W'c use here a tnulri- 
plicjty of largely equivalent Indications. I am numbering them for con¬ 
venience of reference; but 1 do not want to suggest that there is any &(cd 
temporal order, that first we Select, then we Characterise, then Ecalise, 
then Value, then would Influence, then Organize and then Purpose. Nor 
Is there any constant lo^cal order. Let us keep these jobs as independent 
one of another as tve can. In individual cases wc will find many sorts of 
detailed dependence, but let us put none in by definition. 

In applying this schema to translating, W'C can ask of two utterances in 
two languagest 

i. I low far do they pick out the same (or at least analogous) things to 
talk aboutr 

11. How far do they say the same (or at least analogous) things about 
them? 

IK. How fordo they present with equal vividness and/or actuality. 
Weak or strong.' 

IV. How far do they value in the same ways? 

V. How far would they keep or change in the same tvays? 
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VI, How far are the dependencies and int<!:^lay betu'cen 1, II, III, 
TV, V, and VI itself, tKe same in them both? 

VU. How widely would they sen'e the same purposes, playing the 
same pans, within the varying aenvides they might occur in? 

Let me label this sev'«i'fbld event which my diagram depicts co^tPRE- 
HF.NDtNG, as comprehensive a name as 1 can find. Any full utterance does 
all these things at once, and invites all of them in the comprchcndcr. In 
some instances, however, one or more of these dimensions, aspects, 
powers, functions, jobs, variables, parameters, components, ingredients, 
tasks, dudes (all these words are in need of the comparative study my 
diagram should be an instrument for), will shrink toward the null, the 
vanishing point. There is swearing and there is mathematics. In swear¬ 
ing there sfiay be nothing but I V, V, and V'JI; in mathematics only 1, VI, 
and VII may matter. It would appear that V’ll never lapses; without 
puqx>sing, without the feed-forward* which structures all activity, no 
uiTcraJice and no comprehending- A lull comjiarison between two utter¬ 
ances (between an original and a translation of it, for example) would 
te<|uircu5 to discern what all their dimensions, aspects, fttnerions, may 
be and compare them as to each and as to their relations within the entire 
comprehending. In comparing boxes or rooms, we need three dimen¬ 
sions; in comparing comprchendings, we need, I suggest, at least these 
seven. 

Even of a single comprehending wc can ask our seven sorts of tjucs- 
tions; Under I, we ask wKirtt things are being talked (thought) of? 
Under II, W KAT is being said of them? Under III, even so? Under 1 
SHOULD this be so? Under won't you (won't i)? Under VI, HOfW? 
Under VH, wHEREtN, whebfby, and wherefore, to w hat end? 

Of these, I and 11 may be felt to be more narrowly, more clearly, 
qufstiorts than the others; and t([ especially may seem to be rather a 
w ondering than 3 questioning. Under III. what Is in question is the near¬ 
ness and Alin css with which something Is to lie present to us. 

(“is this so or nor, possibly, probably, certainly?") belongs (in this 
schema) rather to V or V”! ("to be accepted or nor, and how?"). 

tvcr us consider these functions m cum. 

hidiciftiRg and CkaracSerizwg w ill need less comment than the otliers. 
They have been more discussed, for they correspond to the distinction 
logicians make under the taliels "Ex tension-In tension" and "Denota¬ 
tion-Connotation." In the logicians' use, the denotation of a term is 
whatever may be covered by the term and the connotation is the set of 
pruperrics (characrers) anyrhing must have if it is to lie so covered. But 
there is also a wcll-esTabiishcd literary^ use of "connotation" m which 
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the connotation is Ill. 1and V in my diagram rather than Jl (“w hich is 
likdy cheti to be tailed the "bare, or mere meaning’*). These mo uses of 
“connotation'' parallel what n^ay be the chief difference benveen scien^ 
tlfic and poetic use of language. There is some parallel toOp with what I 
hai^e discussed (IfitfrpTemdon in Tiadting^ p* hi) as the rigid and the 
fluid uses of language. If we make Charactcristing be 
ithiii what is being pointed to/’ we have obviously to narrow dmvn the 
meaning of "saying.^ Jr can open out to take hi anything that an utter¬ 
ance can do, anyihing in any way said, suggescedi evoked, hinted, re¬ 
quired, and implied ^thc literar)^ connotation), or it can be kept down to 
the logician’s connotarion—the "'definition'' (as it is somciinncs pui) of a 
term. 

Tlic last paragraph illusrratts^s must any anempt to write about 
the language wc use or should use about language^the heavy duties wc 
have ID put on quotation marks. I have suggested (W^- 7^ Rfjid a Page^ 
pp. 68-70) that w c should develop sets of specialized quotes, as a Ecchni- 
cal notation by which we could better keep track of the uses we are 
making of our words, and t have tried out the use of a few such quota¬ 
tion marks in that kxik and olsCEvhere. I am now more than ever per- 
SuaiicJ (sf the usefulness of this dcvuce. It can servo us to distinguish 
many different uses we make of quotes. For example: 

* ^ TO show ihaf ir is a w^rd—diar word in general, Ptitcc^s/type*—wkich is 

iKTin^ talked of ^ For cKairTpIc, "'use* is a highly atnhigtimts word. 

lo show char DCGurtvnces of a w^lrd—Pcircc'* being ralkttl of. 

For esampie, I have been ufting abovtr in varicrai wayi. 

* . ' TCI show rfiar some special ute of die word or phrase k hdag tf/mid to. ITif 

marks may be read as rr/n at atid ihc implicariDn tiiay Lc that only by having 
that prticiiliruie of the word Lti diar passage pfcsent id m in lit cly ittmtion 
(Realisdng) can we dirringuish it from oiher uses and avoid confiwion. 

* - - . * fo show that the word or phrase is being used as a uchnkal trrm anchored by 

a defimrion ro seme stare of afTstra or procedure—to an operational icehntque 
[lerhaps or ro a tet of performinecs. 

^ to ^hnw fhat how the word or phrase is to be eomprehended is the quesiion. 

Tt may be read ai qiifry; and wx can develop this mManon fiirchcr by adding 
l-Vll after tbe q to show^ where ihc focus of the question lets m ow diagnun. 
'rilcsc ift slicisld carry r>o derogatory lugg^stiori; rheir work it to locate atxd 
orjeniatc inquiry; they arc servanri of %'l. ITnis W't might wbcc coufiDia- 
tion or Bonnotanon to direct iticnfinn cither lo ihr 

logical or to the htmry queetirms. 

" ™ to dvovir that wc arc considering what n«\ be oifif iriii) a ceffain ivond or 

plintc whhrmr deeJaion as vet m what that is. Thi^ cnsilri one m bring to- 
geihcf Tnear rngs of words md ph rises, for csaniina riori, wiiliout settling iny- 
thing prematurely as to how they may be telarcd, Wt need to bring ttic*ic 
mnningi togctlw wc pick out those wc may prohTihlv compare. T 
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have written elsewhere at lcii|[th (/nftrprrcitrietn in Tiithtng, chaps, sv arni 
xii j Htv/ Ti Rfsd a chap, x) «i the trouhlca wiJeh the Uck of such a 
warning mark may lead us tnto. 

- ^ no show ascofliihment diat people cia write or talk so. Some will want to put 
this whole paper u ithifl such marks. 

Once we recognize to whar an extent thinlcitig is a taking cart of and a 
keeping account of the conduct of our ivords^ the need for a notation 
with which to study and control their resourcefulness becomes otA'ious. 

‘‘^Indicating** or ‘"Selecting**—^specially if we picture it to our¬ 
selves v-'ith the imuge of a pointer (an arrow' as of a wind vanc)^’^may 
sectu instable. It can be soi but some of our selccdngs are the most con¬ 
stant things w'c do. Angus Sinclair puts a further point W'cll: “VVhai is 
thus IfXiscIy dcscrihable as the selecting and grouping which each of us 
carries out is not an acr done once and thereby completed, but is a con- 
lintting process which must be sustained if our experience is to continue 
as it is. If for any reason it is not sustained, i.e* if for any reason a man 
follows 3 ditferen r way of grouping in his attention, then the experience 
h^f has will be different also, hunher. this requires some effort- . . . 
Knowing is not a passive contemplatjon* but a continuously efforr-con- 
suming activity."’* 

Sinclair s **group]ng** seems to be my **Qi 3 r 3 CEerjzing, Sorting*". 

c hai c, in English, what may seem an excess of analytic machineries 
to help us in distinguishing “iw* from 'whats', that is. Indicating,!, from 
Charactcnzing, II. Such arc (in most uses): for I. "subiect, substance, 
emit)-, pamcular. thing, being, group, class'; for II, "predicate, at- 
mbuic, property, quality, relation, character, essence, universal". A 
large mcrhodoJogical question tvhich can seem to fall near the very 
heart of any endeavor to translate philosophy is this: docs use of differ¬ 
ent '‘anahtic madiineriesi entail difference of ^view*? 1 put mv q^s In 
hereto retnind us that both "analytic machineries** and "vietv*" have 
to do with fittie-explored icrritorics though they arc surrounded by the 
most debatable land in "the Ufcstem philosophic truditlon". Current use 
ol most of diis machmciy is erratic: at a popular Icv-cI it cares little 
whicli ol the above words are employed; more sophlsticaied use varies 
from one philosophic school to the next.’^ There is little likelihood of 
mcrea^ clanty unless some new factor enters, 'Hie exercise of choice 
required w'hen thinking which is remote from "the Western philosophic 
iradirton^thinkmg which uses, perhaps, no such machinen,^—has to he 
thoroughly explored m Et^Iish, might Imt just such a nevs' factor, The 
distinctmn be^veen Indicating and Characterizing, and their queer intcr- 
p a), might, tlirough translation studies, become again the central grow¬ 
ing point for thought, * 
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Rcaliungf 111, needf more discussion hexe, diough wh^c the discussion 
should bring out is something ifemiliar to weryone. The two meanings 
we separate most easily in this cluster ate exemplified by: (a) ''She leal- 
iaed how he would take it" and (^) "He thus realized his ambition." It 
is with (j) that we are ooncctned, though the background influence of 
(i), **rei!izing*^ as "the becoming actual of the possible**, is he- 
quenily apparent. Hi is duality may be as* relevant to Chinese modes of 
'•knowledge" as it is to some Aristotelian doarines of becoming. 

Within (fl). two lines of interpretation offer themselves: (i) it may 
be taken as equivalent to '"She imagined vividly and livjngly how he 
would feel**’, or (ii) “’'She foresasv how he would act**. {The vague¬ 
ness of''"rake it"' reinforces the ambipity of “realized”,) This ex¬ 
emplifies a frequent shift in *’realize**: the shift between a lively, con¬ 
crete, actualize presence and a oognl7.ancc of implications and conse¬ 
quences which may be {and commonly i$) highly .schematic. A states¬ 
man may realize w-hat the outcome will be all ri]/c betier for not realizing 
too vividly how X may feel. It thus appears that while the use of •real¬ 
ize* in (i) docs email a high degree of Realizing, llh in my schema, 
"realize* in (ii) does not. The entirety of apprehension which is ascribed 
by remarks such as "He folly realized," and the contrast with "He 
didn't at all realize,*’ can be handled in terms of I, U, V, and V l. 

What is highly realized may be distinct, explicitly structured, de- 
tai led, 'hlcfinicc" in most of the senses of this strategic word." But it may 
equally well be very indefinite. That unjocatable, indescribable, almost 
unidentifiable qualm which is the first emergence of nausea is something 
which can he Realized to the full without as yet being Characterized tn 
any hut the sketchiest fashion. Conversely, Characterizing may be most 
complete and tnioutc without much Rcali^ng having dev^ped. In fact, 
fulness and detail in Charaercrizing frequently prevent our Realizing, 
though the details may be offered expressly to increase it. On the odicr 
hand, many devices — from headlines to the routines of the dispatch 
editor and the commentator—reduce the reality of what is presented. 
Much that is called '’sensarionaiism'^ has this effect. We may suspect 
that this is sometimes its justification. ^Ve need to be protected from the 
wear and tear of actuality. It would not be surprising if this wrapping-up 
professed to he unwrapping. 

Hurnan kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. 

Nonetheless, increase in Realizing is in general accompanied by in¬ 
creased particularity in Characierizing, and by increased ^oosincss and 
discrimination tn the Selecting of what shall be Characterized. 
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Rtaii?jng h very frcquoirly brought about through metaphor, as may 
be illustrated by the following vivid account of a moment of Realization 
from Virginia Woolf; "Suddenly, as if the movemenr of his hand had 
released it, the had of her accumulated impressions of him utud tip , and 
(ItyiLti p&UTtd in a p^dnvus all she felt about him. ITiar was one 

sensation. Then up wsr ifi a the essence of his being. That was 
another. She felt herself tr^isjhcud by the inten.^ity of her perception; it 
was his icvcrityi it was his goodness/'^* (My italics.) 

Metaphor, howetTr. can serve under all my headings. It is worth re¬ 
marking with regard to Chinesc-Lngiish transkdon tfiac the ffreai tradi¬ 
tional meraphors of XW'Stem thought play so Urge a pan in shaping oiir 
conceptions that a study of any lueiajihors which have played a com¬ 
parable par: in Chinese thought suggests itself as possibly a key move, 
fvvannples in che VVestem tradirSon would be; thcmctapliorofconception 
used in the previous sentence (see Phardrus Z76E) i the analogy of the 
Scirand the State from the JirpwWir* and the tripartite structure of both; 
that other Platonic metaphor of intcliecrual vision, the eye of the tnind; 
the comparison of the idea of the goad with fhe sun^ the metaphor of 
light as truth generally ^ rhe metaphor of inspiration; and, from Hosea, 
the metaphot of a marriage contract between the Lord and Esrael, and 
indeed the use of the ideas of love (not sex) and fideiicj* in theologj'. 
rheje great originative situetiirings have acted in the Wtst in irniiimer- 
able minds which have had no notion of how impomne such metaphors 
can bc^ It would be bard to indeed, of the Self-State analogy whether 
thought about personality or about govemment has been the more in¬ 
fluenced by It, for the traffic has been nvo-way. Where such a metaphor 
is absent in Oiineiie or where Chinese his a trail inonal mciaphor which 
Iinglish lackSi the loss in translation is likely to be grave. The remedy 
IS* perha^t through a deeper* more systanatic 5 nidy of n^mphor As¬ 
sistance in such snidics is, of course, one of the aims of the schetna of 
coniparisoiui ofFcrcd in my diagram^ 

Valuing, 1V» is a modem philosophic battleground, the dispute txung 
in part whether the language of valuation, obligation, and jiiisTihcation is 
to be comprehended ui some peculiar fashion or fashions (as ’’^notive^*) 
or in the ordinary way of description, for the pprposes of comparative 
stt^y of meanings, this warfare, on which so much time anti talent is 
being $pcnt, may not be import an u It is not cIe^t that any decision 
would lie Ip us tQ compare meanings betieri It may be wise to hold that: 
Lvaluaoons are a form of empirical know ledge, which might put con¬ 
siderable strain on our concepts of ^empirical knowledge^; or it may be 
wiser still to hold that W 7 JI and desire may enter into valtiations in more 
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tt'ays than those in which they enter our tj'pc spedtnens of empirical 
know lctlge. lb decide which view would be wiser, we would have to be 
able to matte comparisons between meanings bej'ond our present scope. 
What does seem certain is that, as an (firrrKWff)7t fer the mnparism n/ 
our diagram should avoid pre}udging ihts issue. It should be 
able to represent the opposed positions more jusily; they look as if they 
were almost equally in need of restatement. But notice here how 
^‘should** and justly®^ and "'in need of“ appear in this very remark. 
j\nv formulation of these problems vdll itself be valuative as well as 
factual', the confoct it hope.; to adiudicate is alive in the bosom of the 
judge. 'Fhe diiHcultics ensuing from this 1 shall discuss under Aspect 
V I, rhe Management, Control, or Administration of Comprehending, 
Aleanwhilc, my diagram ajssumes that **\’aluing** is difoerent from 
Realizing, Charad erf ring, and Indicating: and that it’^should" be dehned 
in such a way as to avoid implying any fixed relations to them—though, 
of course, the interplay between all three will be varied, itjcessaut, and 
ali-importanc. All study of language and thought m artio/i is both an 
c,\emplifi cation and a study of this kind of interplay. 

As another precaution, we may leave die full variety of Valuing 
unconfined, We arc concerned here nor only with all the arntnjes w hich 
may be uttered by the aid of "good"^ and "bad’', "right* and "wrong", 
"beautiful"' and "ugly", "pleasant* and "unpleasant”, "important* and 
"trivial", but with the ranges of love and hate, desire and fear, hope and 
despair, belief and disbelief. Tliese fields arc all polar, and there is a 
middle zone where it may be doubtful w'hethcr any valuing is going on 
and whether it is positive or negative. So Valuing may often seem to 
lapse. 

Similarly, and perhaps as a consequence. Influencing, V—that part of 
a Comprehending which endeav ors either to change or to preserve un¬ 
changed, to be changed or to remain unchanged—may be too slight to 
be fcanarkcd. If we ask wJiat it is here which would change or be pre¬ 
served, it may be best to reply '"the onfltiwing situation*" and to re¬ 
mind ourselves tliat this ** 00 ( 10 W'ing situation'* is at least nvofold. Ir 
is (j) that motion of affairs within which the Comprehending is proceed¬ 
ing; it is also (h} the Selecting, CJtaraeterjxing, Realizing, and Valuing, 
and the rest, through which the Comprehending is taking account of and 
dealing with (d). It is what is happening anti what we take to be hap¬ 
pening. We arc lucky when these sufficiently accord. Influencing—the 
keeping of the stream of events so or the changing of it—concerns (if) as 
offered to us in (^) and. w'ithin (a), it includes our adjustment to flic 
not-us as well as the adjustment of the not-us to ourselves. In general, a 
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Camprchending is concerned to change parr of the onHowjng sltoflUDn 
and keep the rest unchanged. Sornething has to remain unchangod', there 
has to be some continuant, if change is to be possible; so at least we may 
be wise to suppose. 

Controlling or Admioistcring^ V I, has to do with these decisions as to 
what it will be wise to suppose, and with what arises through these sup- 
posa!s. Wisdom, \vc may remember, "lies in the masterful administra- 
don of the unforeseen.*’’'* VVe may be highly surprised to discover what 
we arc supposing. The siippo.sals may be conscious, and arrived at 
through explicit reflecdon and deliberation and choices wittingly made, 
or they may be unwitting, picked up from the tradition or from the acci¬ 
dents of habit forma don. And they may concern et'cry aspect of mean¬ 
ing—from SeJeaing round ro Controlling, this would-be execudve, it¬ 
self. Many of our most important supposals concern the nature of mean- 
mg and the connections of the sorts of meaning with one another, in 
brief, the very topic our diagram should help us to explore. 

It is here, in this aspect of the mind as a self-ordering endeavor, as a 
government hoping to maintain itself,’^ that compromise appears most 
clearly as the practical art of the translatoc. To ask; VV'here in general 
will compromise be most needed? i$ to try to divide the hcldi of possible 
discourse. There are areas of settled routine—much of trade, for ex¬ 
ample—where the dxed and comparatively simple structuring of the 
things and events to be dealt with allows of a fine practical etjuivalence 
hccw'een the languages used. Wherever there is a clear operadonal check 
upon Comprehendings this happy condition is likely to prevail. Madie- 
maiics, physics, the strict sciences can be trattslated without bss-^bv 
the incroduetjon of the technical term and (he use of the type-specimen, 
the model and the operadonal definition. Here functions !, II, and VI 
are serving a Puqsosing so general that jt can hide behind the ordering, 
VI, of what is said, II, about what, I. But as discourse grows less ab¬ 
stract and hypothetical, more entire and actual, the probability of loss 
and therefore the need for choice and compromise become greater. 
W'^ith naiTadve and philosophy and poetr)' in so far as the growth and 
history of the language and of other social and cultural insdtudons enter 
in, a self-denying statute is required. If we cake Ethics to be "the bring¬ 
ing to bear oJ self<ontrol for the purpose of realizing our desires,”** w'c 
have to decide which of our desires must give way to which. The trans¬ 
lator has first to reconcile himself to conceiving his art in terms of mini¬ 
mal loss and then to balance and adjudicate, as best he can, the claims of 
the rival functions. His quesdon is; Which sorts of loss will we cake in 
order not to lose what? And answering that is in practice a series of 
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decisions^ VI^ on behalf of a policy, Vll^ which may very well have to 
declare itself openly, in a preface or in foomores. The mind-state anal¬ 
ogy h at wort all through, it will be perceived. The ctansiator is called 
upon to become a staresman and serve a Uniitlcss oncoming stare. His 
chief advantage over his analogue is that he ean, somedrnes, go back and 
undo his mistakes. He can cancel and choose again. But for the rest his 
practical sagacity must accept the hard general truths: if we try for too 
much, vve will get less than we mighty and what wc can goon to do will 
depend on whar wc have done and arc doing now. 

Translacion theory—over and above the aid it may afford die transla¬ 
tor—has thus a peculiar duty toward man^s self-cornpletion, to use a 
concept which seems to be suggestively common to the Chinese and die 
Urarem traditions. IVe are not weather vaneSn !i wc arc nor filing sys¬ 
tems, [ I j we arc not even agonies or delights only, II1; we are not litmus 
paper, l\\ or servo-mechanisms, W Wc are guaidiansp VI, and subject 
therefore to the paradox of govemiiicnt: that we must derive our 
powers, in one way or another^ from the very forces which \;^'e have to 
do our best to control Trans la rioti theory has not only to work for 
better mutual comprehension betw een users of diverse tongues; more 
central still in its purposing is a more complete \icwjng of itself and of 
the Comprehending which it should serve. 

NOTES 

1. Plmdmt M5D^266B* I have written fijirher cn processes ofdivmen md 

bringing (ogether'* in Tu d Pitf|r (New York: W. VV. Norton & Co., 1942), pp. 
117-22. 

2. R^pui'tk 511C, See Hett' To R^aiiMPagr, Intkx: "Dependeace.” 

J Sen, e_g_, Willard V. O, Quinr, ^'Two Dogmas of Empiridini/^ FhUos&phkal E/- 
vieir, VoL LX (19 SI) . 

4i Adapted wirh constderable changes frtwo Q^ude E, Shiiuioo and Warren Weaver, 
TTtf Thfory pf Ct/Ptmunkaiion (Utbana^ University of illinois Pressi 

im- p. F. 

5. 1 need a highly general term here, nne Limiied to any mode of nttcrance, such as 
irtMTf speech or wTidng, An acr of coatiprehending may itself be regarded as an utterance, 
being j rchinh, after passage rfiroirgh the hfcicss signal, of something more or kss rhe 
same as the odgina! which wasinnsmiired. 

6. See C. K. Ogden and L A. Richardsi Thf Mtimng pf Mrjnutg (New York: Har- 
courts Brace & Co., 1941), pp. 52-59 and Appendix B. The word '’^eonitxt*' there used 
Kcms 10 have been misleadbg. See my /afcf/pr/miffl? hf T&tching (New York: t-laieourt. 
Brace & Co.^ 1039). p. visi. 

7 . A posdbk ei^th diiiiion mi^r be VenTtng (rharonc ofihe muhifailoi]* meanings 
of the word gjtprm'm uiitch seernj lent wdi wertd by my seven) . Uncrancea froin 
a simple "Onchr' or “OohT^ up to Thi Divhu CsrtuJy can be regarded as drive-reduc¬ 
ing—in iciTiis; that is, of the psycholo^^ of the iinerer. Bnr^ sirtce rht purposes of a 
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investigator ue not thtjsc of a translamr. I woiiW exp^di detent hdicma^ 
to be siiitabk. And to me ,« prescni* rhis fcspeei wcil emragh taken care of—fcir 
the rranfltlarof'f piiit|»se*--tfirTnigli my ^ctch u'hich may dl in their var^nng wap be 
drivc-reJucing. i am indebted to Dr. Irving Singer rormaking me iee the need for ihii 
note, and to Charles Morfit' Sigm, L^guagt, ^nd Behjfvifff (NewY3rk:Prctiticc-Hal!, 
InCrr 1940) for ^uggestiom cDnrributing to my schema. 

S. See CykftTmks: Tfims^^aims cf tkt Eighih €&nfnmcf {Joriah Macy* Foiinda- 
titHi, 19Jl); i, Richards, '^Communieadon bcnvcep Mcn-p” pp. S4-00; and Tb 
Rend n P^r, Index: ^'tiirpose-"* 

9. Odlmtd Ckittft Smrjdtri Feme (Cambridge: Harvard UnJvmity 

Praa, 193J), IV^.423. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON TT-n- DIFFICULTY 
OF TRANSLAIION 
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All t man evtr rhoMghf wmJd ^ onto » hal/<hc« «f ncitrpapcr. 

The rest if af^Lcatier md clabominn. 

Tue problem of TranslAcion may be treated fmm tiircc angles; adcq.uarc 
comprchciijion of the trarviibrcd text, adequate manipulation of the bn* 
guage translated into, and what happens in berxveen. The la^t question 
properly^ belongs to Lnguistic psychology, of which t know little. The 
second question has been treated eloquently by Matthew .Arnold in the 
last century (On TrojishriTtg Mower) and by Ezra Pound in the present 
{Motet on Eii^itetUan Chssidsts and TronitalOTS $J Greek) j 1 do not see 
any way of adding to tlicir excellent studies on the subject of the style of 
translation.* 

All srudies on the problem of translation rake it for granted that the 
trioslator has comprehended the language and thought of his text. But 
comprehension is not an easy thing, as we all know through bitter ex¬ 
periences. Especially so in ^inesc, a language reputedly invented by 
the devil to prevent tlie spread of the Gospel in the Middle Kingdom. 
Besides, as D. C. Rossetti once wrote, “a translation remains perhaps 
the most direct form of comnyentary,” Hence it may not he iticlc^'ant to 
treat the first problem of translation in this paper. 

/. 7rrf etnd Protest 

J'ciliiTW Ics DancHS ct leun dtan tie fcr. 

VV'hen a professional phenologist reads di -4- as Linshu yin 
kiin piao in place of Lm tint yin yint pko or when tiie greatest of all 
Sinologists entitles his fn&gmtrn opus Les Aien/oires historiijites instead of 
hs M^/oires du (or sf un) [grand] hsiorien, we should remind ourselves 
[hat Iknjamin Jowett occasionally “misttanslated'’ 5«. VAe should not 
put them in the same class with Rapaud of the Institut F, Bros sard who 
amuses us with his original rendition of tmeo Danms, et dtmferentes (see 
George du Mauricr, The A/arrMw). Tire phonoiogist (“the w-orld's au¬ 
thority on Ancient Far Eastern Art" acctitding to a New York hook- 
dealer) was perhaps intentionally practicing the an of deception treloved 
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of Chinese vt-dcalci?; and the Sinologist probably was following the 
inaccurate but cradidon-halJowed mteiprctatioti of the title. It is reason¬ 
able 10 believe chat these cwo eminent scholars sinned with their eyes 
open; at least they have earned the benefit of a doubt. 

On the other hand, when so eminent a Japanese student of Sinolog}'' 
as Professor Shionoya, an erdmaritis and himself a practicing poet J la 
chinoij or at least a versatile versifier, misleads and continues to mislead 
(in edition after edition) his readers with a totally impossible interpreta¬ 
tion of the second Utie in an almost pellucid poem of Yuan Ch'cn’s 

itii. ii * 

* iciT I i if *41^4 4 

.*1 U # in .y- lit-Si 

M flL A, H ^ ^ i 

w^e cannot bur raijje our eyebrows. The line In question simply means 
that after his wife’s death the poet gave away her dresses one after an¬ 
other (to her friends and relatives) until almost all of them disappeared 
and that he conld not bear to open her sewing basket with its needles and 
thread simply because he found the reminder painful. MM, Synner and 
Kiang render the line thus; 

Alnicut all your dothci have keen given away; 

Your needle work » Kaled,! dare not took at it. 

The sentiment can be understood by anyone who has, in/rr jfia, read the 
two really sendmental stories of Elizabeth Villiers and Elinor Forester 
in Mrs„ Leinster s Scfmi>L But Professor Shtonoya, who seems to be char¬ 
acteristically “deficient in love,”* cannot understand such a human senti¬ 
ment. Instead he paraphrases the line 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ' * 
if <f, 4 Jr f i f -t / A l' f. 

In a recent English translation of Tso-ie-cbmg tlic well-known transla¬ 
tor Edward Erkes seems 10 have surpassed all Ids past originalities: in¬ 
stead of taking Ho-shang-kung's glosses as glosses, he roads them as 
homiletics. For example, the simple sentence *p ■$- x, *4 ^ T- 
(chap, 81) should not puzzle even a tyro provided that he knows how to 
bcare the four characters in his dictionary. Nor shouid a sophlsticared 
tyro worry himself to death over this coupler, for our translator's oracle 
is quite explicit: 

ir ill j*- it < . r. »$■ - it, -t,. 

+4 .-¥ > 4. ^, T* Jtii« 4 JL ^ 
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Furtl^ennore, Ho-ihang-kung’s commcnory quorcd in /-/m jeerns to 
make the point $till mote eiplJdt: 

il -t " > y-J T. 'iK' +4- ) L W $ .t, r. Jtt, 

AN that the coupler purports to say is that a true phiJosopher need not be 
3 walking encyclopedia and that a man of encyclopedic learning is not 
necessarily a true philosopher. After giving the couplet a Chesiertonian 
tVi'ist, knowing one is no scholar. The scholar is ignorant,*’ our 

translator mms to hia oracle: “TIic knowing one Is the knowing Taoist, 
nie unlearned one comprehends unity at the origin. The scholar sees 
and hears much, but as he is ignorant, he loses what is important and 
true." His translation of the I4m quotation is no less original; "Who 
knows Tao and preserves unity is surely no scholar. As he sees and hears 
much, he loses what Is marc imponant. Therefore he is ignorant.” It 
looks as though the Eranslarar could nor see the gloss for paraphrase, or 
the pedant for the preacher. 

A Chin dynasty poet wrote a touching poem on ‘*Thu Desecration of 
the Han Tombs," in which occurs the iLje: A remark¬ 

ably competent translator renders it as "Of earth they have carried 
away more than one handiur* (second edition; “crumbled" for “carried 
away") and informs his readers in a footnote, *‘In the early days of the 
dynasty a man stole a handful of earth from the imperial tombs, and w'as 
executed by the police. The emperor was fiirious at the lightness of the 
punishment." (Second edition; "In the teirly days of the Han dynasty a 
man who stole one handful of earth from the Imperial Tombs was pur to 
death.") The story refers to Sh\h-c}n 102 (or Hm-ihu 50), where it is 
told that when the chief justice of the empire, Chang Shih-chih, sen¬ 
tenced to death a man who stole a jade ring foam the temple of the 
founder of the Han dynasty, the emperor Wbn-ti was furious at the 
lightness of the scnrencc and wan ted to exierminate the man’s entire 
family, but that Chang Shih-ehih stood firm on the text of the criminal 
code and tried to make the emperor reasonable by asking him what se¬ 
verer sentence remained to mere out to the mail who should (Heaven for¬ 
bid, -*) carry away a handful of earth from the tomb of the later em¬ 
peror, upon whidi the emperor had to satisfy himself with confirming 
the original sentence. As commentators agree, the phrase "to carry aw'ay 
a handfrjlof earth" is a euphemism for “to desecrate the imperial tomb." 
There is no question of anybody's desecrating the tomb “in the early 
days" of the lian dynasty. 

How, rhen, do absurdities like these come about? LapTUs (slami? Ek:- 
fitiency in love? Or (as St. John of the Cross would have said) tm no ti 
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qui? li is easy co say that there is such a thing as sheer incompetence in 
comprehending a foreign language and a system of alien and often “sub¬ 
versive*’ thoughts enmeshed in that language, and to prescribe a strict 
and sensible regimen in the Sinological techniques to cure such a malady. 
Bur the matter goes a bit deeper titan that. For the so-called Chinese lan¬ 
guage is a really froward child, a most recalcitrant tiling in the hand of 
logical-minded. 

The Litcrarj' Revolution may be viewed as in part an attempt to 
eliminate some of its recakimincc. The original program: for that revo¬ 
lution was something far more comprehensive in scope than a mere 
restoration of the spoken language as the Urcrary me^um, for it de¬ 
manded that all allusions, cliches, parallelism, stock-in-rradc emotions, 
and ancient tradition be thrown overboardi it insisted on giammar, con¬ 
tent, and colloquialisms. But the revoludon started a bit toe late tor die 
students of Chinese Ihcraturc, Practically every imponant piece ofwrit- 
ing dating before 1916 (and even some subsequent to ihar date) abounds 
in allusions, cliches, parallelism, stoctc-in-tradc emotions, and ancient 
tradition with little gtumtnar and sometimes with less content to speak 
of. (Ir is in a way a blessing in disguise that colloquialisms were not the 
order of the day; which of us do nor groan when we try to read Yuan 
drama, u'rirtcn in the dead colloquial speech of the rimer) In (act, 
“obscurity, eniditjon, allusivcncss,,,as a critic in Parfhati Rrjieu' 
describes the modemisr poetry of Europe and America, have always 
characterized Chinese literary' style. 

T, E, liulnic. the ancestor of Imagtsm and Amygism, once wrote; 
“Personaliy 1 am of course in fevor of the complete destruction; of all 
verse more than wenty years old,” If dterc had been a dozen or more 
Ch'in-shih-huang-ri (First Emperor of all China, burner of the books) , 
the state of Chinese literature could have been more accessible to Sino¬ 
logical comprehension. But there was only one Ch’in-shih-huang-ti. 
And, by Ae nanire of things, it is doubtful if more than one could have 
been tolerated. As Hulmc continues. “But Aat happy even: will not, I 
am afraid, take place until Plato’s desire has been realized and a minor 
poet has become dictator," (Perhaps Ch'in-shih-huang-ti was a minor 
poet.) 

2. Text md Cmtttxt 

pffckf nm 

A translator must comprehend Ac text he is translating in Ac light of 
its own context as well as of that of otiicr texts. He cannot be too subtle 
about Ais matter; it would be nothing short of folly to translate a pas- 


StH/if Hfjiettims w the Diffttuhy oj Tf itidjlmn iA: 

sage before he z5 perfectly satisfied with the text and can explain ever^" 
word in it. He must, fiirchennorc, look into variant editions and com¬ 
pare the basic text with the frajjrments and excerpts as quoted elsewhere, 
such as T ai-p'mg ¥fi4ajt^ etc. It is very fbrninaic that a large number of 
(Chinese texts are duplicated; a huge segment of Hart-iku is alnvosc, but 
not quite, identical with Skth~tbi, which in its mm overlaps w'ith many 
pre-Ch’in textsj there ate also tivo T wjf-rAtt, tM’o Wit-iat-sfnh, and tivo 
ViMfi-shih. A inmsiaior has to compare his text with a parallel passage m 
other books before he is entitled to feel satisfied with his comprehension. 

tic must furthermore make a thorough study of all available scholia. 
True, mostof them are mther silly and stuffyt yet a translator wlllprofit 
much if he assesses them for what they arc worth. In short, a translator 
must comprehend not only his text but also its numerous glosses, actual 
and possible, I The cannot understand the language of the scholiasts, he 
would be well advised to postpone his translation until he is comperent 
in this respect. 

Tiikc. for example, the sentence: 

iil Pt n jL, sj’ ^ 

It is translated: “You may say foat they didn’t go the right way about 
their business, but you must know that it is really the fault of the 
times.” What the passage means is that the ttvo men who applied their 
ingenuity to the invention of bagatelles like the opium lamp and the 
smoking pipe were misguided, hence thc_v descrv'cd to remain in ohscu- 
rity, and yet it is to be conceded that, had they been cirtxcns of liurope 
Of .\merica, they could have made themselves famous by their inven¬ 
tions. It definitely docs not mean that they w ere ignorant of the value of 
publicity. The phra.se if uf r: of course, alludes to Hsihhrtstt 

(af fi{ iiV): 

iJt M T -iu iiif ‘i.'. tli t* it] , 

f- ’A‘, -.s.- iff, if^ j£ Jfy -itf 

Ihc meaning of the original text may come out more accurately in: 
“\ou may blame them for their misguided intelligence, yet you will 
have to agree with me that their obscurity was due to a lack of oppor¬ 
tunity.” This sounds a little tim srquitur, but this is what was intended. 
Another instructive c.xample is the passage 

■± 4} f a ij k .*L j. .df 't)L c. 

translated as follows; “A man will die for the one who appreciates him; 
a woman will bcautif\‘ herself for the one w'ho pleases her. ” The text. 
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found in Shih<hs 86, is derived from Chm-kae Tie (Chao-cs’e). Ssu-tna 
Qi’idi hjniseJf uses this sentence in his letter to Jen An, where he alters 
/L CO Jfli {see Wenr^httian 41; ihc letter is also in Han-thu 62, where the 
two arc omitted). Whcdier tiL means "to please me” or *‘to be 
pleased in me’' is a minor point, hut the translator could, have been 
a bit more pairtsraking and accurate, Lu Hsiang’s paraphrase 
-in At ii o ^ (in Wen-hsuofi) dclinitely shows that the 

translation may be revised: ,, A woman will treauriiy herself for the 
man who ts pleased in her,” Why not even “for her lover"? 

Of course it is not an easy matter to evaltiatc glosses and commen¬ 
taries. Some of the Ch'ing scholars have thrown much light on ancient 
texts; hence a student of say, the Shih, must aetjuaint himself with 
Ch’en Huan’s conrribtitions. Bm it is quite likely that the writer of the 
test the translator is interested in, and who is quoting the Shih, may not 
have followed or anticipated Ch'en Huan’s intetpretattons; he may have 
been a follower of Q\u Hsi. In other words, the transbror must decide 
u'hich interpretation the writer had in mind w'hen he adopted the par¬ 
ticular Siiih passage, 

.Another serious cask for the translator is to be critica] of his text. 
The sentence I’ fJ*, It I 2)^ itM ^ ^ nonsensical; it cannot 

be translated. But a translator has interpreted the passage as: "On one 
occasion they were looking at a picture of the emperor Shun garing at 
[his w'ives] E-huang and Nti-yiiig." As the text docs not make sense, the 
translator ought to have emended it before translating. The entendadon 
should be made on the basis of the original Ts'ao C^ih text: eithef as 
fit II1, t4 jtjE if it A. i -*■ 4»- (“On one occasion she was 
looking at pictures in his company: they w'cre inspecting the portraits of 
the Emperor Shun [and his entourage]* tvhen they saw' the portrait of 
E-huang and Nii-ying”) as in Tai-p’tng Yu-tm; or as 

(“On one occasion, etc., when they visited the temple of Shun, they saw 
the porrrairs ofE-huang and Nii-ying”) as in l-uvn Ln-tkii. (The second 
reading seems to be inferior.) At any rate, there is no question of the 
good emperor's leering at his wives in public. 

The sentence 

it SI it ^ ifl A) i #■ < 

is translated; “Under the bier Han, 'the Empress Ma. (termed] “Il¬ 
lustrious Virtue,” consort of Kuang Ti, was as beautiful iu face as 

she was great in virtue, so that the ^peror took mud) delight in her/ 
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Now the empress Ma was not the consort of Ktiang Ti but'^of his 
son Mbig Ti* hence the diaracter ' fl here. The text seem; to be derived 
from an essay of Ts’ao Chib (now existing in excerpts in T'ai-p^ 'mg Yii- 
ion U? and 750 and /-wm Lei-cku ?d), where the telltale Jt does 
not occur* (The translator could have looked into Giles's BiogtophkAl 
Dictwmry\ which he seems to be famtliar with, under No. 1471, “Ma 
Hou” where the information is correaly given.) »»/| li, then, 

means “Consort of iVling^ti and canonized 'Virtuous.' ” Furthermore. 
Jfl in the canonization is supposed to mean !'.i a) -i (i.e., it 
means “omniluccnt," not "illustrious'')* Incidentally, “illustrious" 
seems to be a favorite word with Sinologists; a newcomer thinks he is 
improving on MM, Byniicr and Kiang by translating ^ d */! ± 1 
as "Because I lack talent, the iliustriovs ruler has rejected me." Of 
course, j. means “a wise ruler," as Bynncr and Kiang have it. The 
phrase always refers to the intelligence of a ruler as in i. 
in Shu (“intelligent kings," Legge’s translation, p. 526), and in 
“fl t 4f iq fe if jf. in Hnia-tzu. 

The probjem of context can be best illustrated by an actual example, 
When James Lcgge makes iVtendus say (Tfu iVorks of Menttus, pp. 
J2I~22)* “The great man does not think bcfordiand of his words that 
tlicy may be sincere, nor of his actions that they may be resolute;—he 
simply speaks and docs what is right," it is not fair to father on Mencius 
the intention to absolve the great man from sincerity of words and reso¬ 
luteness of action. Yet one of the acutesr minds in the West can com¬ 
ment; “The opportunism which has been regarded as the chief merit and 
the chief defect of Confuciani.sm shows clearly here." Does it? What 
was it that Atendus had in mind when he made “this rather sinister 
seeming pronouncement"? Oppommist as he may now and then have 
been in actual life, Mettcius was not preaching anything very sinister, 
for he was merely rqdtig to make more precise whst Con^clus had 
said. Once asked by Tzu-kung to describe an “officer" (r/n/f). Confucius 
described three t>'pcs, in the following anticlimactic scale—a man with 
the sense of shame in him, never failing in his mission for the sovereign j 
a man praised for filial pietj' and fraternal love; and “3 man who makes 
pf>inr of sincerity in his words and resoluteness in his actions, 3 truly 
obstinate little man," 't jt* i*. Now. 

Mencius probably was asked to describe a great man (fa-jei?); 
and he chose to scare the opposite of what Confucius described 
as “a little man," by insctTtng the negative ptt into the two Con- 
fucian sentences and adding something positive after them; 
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J;. i X. At X 'i!£' Jjt ^ Jt*, As E^ra Pound once 

vvrote, "^Mencius nowhere turns against iv^uKC^ a)I of iMencius i$ im¬ 
plicit in K'ung's doctrine"' (see Tkf Critfriof^^ July, l9iZ). The poet him- 
seSf rrani»1ates the passage in question as follows: 

noi words whereto ro be fairhhiJ 
nor deeds diat they be resolute 
only :har bird-h«r(td ti^tiiry titake timber 
2nd lay hold of the «irdi. 

^rhcrc is no comprotiiEse m this version (except the compromise with 
popular etymology in the ksc i^'o lines), in spite of the fact that Men¬ 
cius^ mind has been ^^□ly^ed and his book is used in classrooms^ It does 
nof seem always to be easy to understand Mend us* teJCt in rhe light of 
context, 

J, Rhitom aftd Smtimeiit 

Fain't what a mifi hut wot he means that the iraduecr ha& gut 

to hrbg uver* 

iiernand Bcrcnion+ in Kijs Sketeb^ $^if-pcrtraif^ has recently throwm 
down the gauntlet to translamrs ftorn the Chinese: 

When one enmo m Cicrman and aitcniprs su rr^datc ab&iracr and qualiiaiivc 
terms rheta:ik is fraught withaimn^t influmwtjiitahlcdi&iiltiest s* the lijjglishof Frciwh 
or Italian I’cniimi of Gem mi pom and phitosdpherr pm^e amply« YctT though many of 
us haiii: a li v ing! a nguage to help u t cut, who can offer a amtemporuy ^^atisfaciory 

rtmdering of When ir ii a quodori of Greek—Plato, for ifiswnce—how' convey 

m any rfwth of today the ciacr meaning of cu^pouvrtj? Hicn dateco trauslare the afi- 
cient CbJiicse and Indian thinkers. 

Surely, most of us wince at this challenge^ for it is a very serious one. 
And the reason why such ^ chailenge is so didicult to meet is that we 
know very htrle of vi hat might be called die riictoric and sendnicnt of 
the ancient Giincsc thinkers, if it is true, as T, S. Eliot says in 77;/ 
Sacred that "*an understanding of EJi^iabethan rhetoric is as essen¬ 
tial to the appreebtion of Oizabethan licerarure as an understanding of 
Victorian senriment is essential to the appredarien of Victarian litera¬ 
ture and George Uyndham,*' affairs are still more complicated in the 
ease ofC.hinesc writers and thinkers. Where nothing is obsolete or ct'cn 
obsolescent and ail writers of repurartnn arc conscious of and groan un¬ 
der the dead weight of the past, k is no easy niatrer to disentangle true 
sentiment from false rhetoric, to disung^iish between tradition and indi- 
vidlJ3l^r}^ to discriminate a sentimeiit of the heart froiii mere lip service 
to respectable rhetorical dei^ices—jn short, to place every word In the 
proper perspecov*c of space and time. 
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There is a good example illustraiing che rhecoricat aspect: in the 
“Canon of Shun*' we read 

i^-ir 4 ifl 4t i if V . 

There has been some earnest controversy over the precise meaning of 
this passage. In spite of the face that the first two sentences have been 
bandied about by almost cv^ery iitetary historian or critic, it is a moor 
point whether to take the words at tticir face values (if there are such 
things). jMoreover, the matter hccomes tompiicated when each writer 
appropriates the sentences in hts ow'n fashion and makes them put on 
some nesv cjoloring. without being aware (I have the temerity’ to assert) 
of their rhetorical nature. 

If "psychosinology" (wc must thank the author of Fiwjfgans Tf aitf for 
inventing this handy word) is a necessary discipline (how else do we 
hope to get at each writer's sentiment?), "etyinosmologj','’ oditrwise 
known as *’rhe ideogranimatic method," is usually frowned ujxjn. Dui 
we u'ill have to apply the methodology of that discredited discipline to 
evaluate the first two sentences of Slum’s dcfirtiticui. We all know that 
eji < ajid 4. < *ttaj> were to aiJ intents and purposes 

Jiomophonous in ancient phonology; furthermore, the -f" dement of 
and the character have an idctitical cDiiiponcut, (degenerated 
in ranventtonaliaed writings to -ir); finally, the other compnenr of 
'1^4. is the same as the second character in the first sentence. In other 
words, the sentence is a very dei'cr but essentially ct}Tuologicjil or 
ctj-mosinolo^cal trick. In fact, the SMh-ming if r-, whose diaracrer- 
isuc feature is its defuudoo by homophones, defines as < 

4- < ^ ^.* In the second sentence, -*4 none of the three 

characters is homophonous; but W'C must note that one component of the 
first character in the phrase stands independently as the third character, 
Tt) that e.xtcnt the second sentence is also an etymological definirion. 

Mow seriously, then, do wc have to take those wo siarctncntsr 
Fry mo log)' h)‘ itself lends neither credit nor disaedit to any definitfon; 
only when it excludes all other things does it become suspect. A transla¬ 
tor faced wdth a passage like the above must sec it in its true light befi>rc 
he attempts to comprehend its import or sentiment. E'urthcnnore, he 
ought to inieipret all subsequent adoptions of such a passage (c.g., m 
Lw I Isieh’s Wni~him m the light of the adopters' inferred 

understanding of the original passage, A veritable Giinese l)ox indeed. 

Years ago G. L, Dickin.son wrote, naively I am sure, of Ghinese 
pocoy: "It isofallpfictiy I know the most human and the least symbol¬ 
ic or romantic- It contemplates life just as it presents itself, without any 
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veil of ideas, any rhetoric or sentiment ” Many of us would a^e with 
most of this statonent; it is not for nothing that DIckitisoQ claimed to 
have been a Chinaman in one of his former incarnations. But “without 
rhetoric or sentiment"? Of course, Dickinson is here using the two 
words in slightly different senses from Eliot; perhaps he meant chat 
Chinese poetry is entirely sincere and without cant. And yet there is 
enough of rhetoric and sentiment—even in Dickinsonian senses—in 
Chinese poetry and prose to confuse innocent translators. 

The second aspect, that of sentiment, may be berter treated in con¬ 
nection wich a word that has played a paramount role in tlie histoiy ot 
China and seems to have tost not a parridc of its cfitcacy today, f mean 
or 

Wc hear often of the so-callcd oriental contempt for human life. China 
may be a part of Orient or, as Dickinson and Harold Aaon tvoukl insist, 
may not be one, but the salient feature of Chinese political philosophy 
has always been its attention to the idea of the people, in fact, lA has 
always been idenithed wirii Homo sapitni and never with Homo pfkirjftJSh 
alone. It is a W'Oid which never has sunk as low as “cTiIgar," “plebeian," 
“popular," “Ic bas peuplc” (T Pi never meant any tiling of this sort), 
“peupJe" (used as an adjective), “popnkce" (as in Matthew Arnold's 
renowned trjpanitc classiftcarion of English society into Barbarians, 
Philistines, and Populace), 

[c would be the height of folly to believe that the Chinese have always 
lealacd their political ideal. Nor is it relevant to discuss the gap between 
ideal and action here, for our immcdiaie concern is w ith the simple 
w'otds min and jm-mm. The problem for the mnsiator, then, lioils 
down to this: Has he done justice to the full connotation of those words 
by rendering them as “the people"? Is there any other way of rendering 
them? 

More or less allied with the problem of rhetoric and sentiment is the 
annoying nature of Chinese literary style in general. In most of the 
civilised languages the two categories of prose and verse arc usually 
distinguished more or less sharply. Speaking of prose rhythm, George 
Satntsbury wrote: “The great principle of foot arrangement in prose 
and of Prose Rhythm, is Variety.” With regard to diction and other 
technical devices, T. E. Hulme thought that “prose [is] a museum where 
all the old weapons of poetry [arc] kept,” It is, on the other hand, 
pretty much of an impossibility' to demarcate between the r^vo cate¬ 
gories in the Chinese literature of the past. If they ha>’e dcvelnped as 
more or less separate entities in the West, rhcj' coalesce and merge in 
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Giinese; m fact, ic would nor be incorrect ro say that the genius of Chi¬ 
nese prose is verse. Take the case of p’lVTj-f’i-'uw. '‘parallel prose." Is it 
prose or verse? (That some of the things written in this genre are any¬ 
thing but pixtty is beyond question, but it is not so simple to decide 
whether parallel prose is verst or prose.) And patallelism dr symmetry 
arc ingrained in Chinese thinking. 

In the West a prosateur who w rites bjank verse is the butt of critics; 
Charles Dickens w ith his "As we struggle on, i nearer and nearer to rhe 
sea, from which / this mighty wind was bbw'ing dead on shore, / its 
force became mure and more / terrific, etc,," has served as an object 
lesson. But a Chinese prosateur is all the more appreciated for the blank 
verse he might scatter through hjs prose writing. 

live matter becomes still more complicated when we consider rhe 
appalling amount of evocation in Chinese prose. It is not only in regard 
to rhythm and diction that Chinese prose approaches verse but also in 
the quality known specifically as poetic. When a well-known student of 
Cliincsc art translates a verse inscription on a painring as a piece of 
prose, chopping the tines into bars of two. three, or even eight, nine 
characters, we cannot simply deplore his incompetence; it must be quire 
difficult to recognize verse as verse. The same applies to the Japanese 
mas i CO legist w^ho punctuated a iu-shih ("regular verse") as if it were a 
tzu', probably he also thought it was a piece of prose, 

■#. fajatsau vfTtsis Sytitaxis 

ForpurpOMsofnandatidAOiK has to cut varioiu knocf, uJ irukc 
jrbirriry decisions. 

Most Chinese texts can be readily punctuated; moreover, a targe 
number of important texts have been printed with punctuation marks, 
especially those reprinted in recent years, If a translator cannot cor¬ 
rectly put dots and circles in the body of his text, obviously he is not 
ready for iransiarion; he will have to wait some more years. 

A serious problem, however, remains; it is not to be disposed of so 
lightly. Unless the translator is really competent, he will be at a loss to 
obtain syn taxis out of the predominantly para tactical structure of Chi¬ 
nese texts. I'or the so-called punctuation marks in Chinese texts, which 
any school child of ten can put dowm, represent nothing much beyond 
breathing pauses. They are neirher grammatical nor logical. 

There are, of course, two kinds of parataxis; one in the strict sense of 
the word, and the oiher in a loose sense. When Louis MacNeice (Mod¬ 
ern Fottry [19 J8]) speaks of Arthur V^blcy’s translation of Ode No. 26; 


i74 Ailiiltfi 

Toj^^d U that cypress Ijqai, 

Wavc-to$»ed tt Hiatipi 

My heart u in tiimwiil, 1 ctnnof ilcep. 

4, ijp JJLJt 7-^L 
9J: iw /Jt 

ais p^racaciical, he ijs using the word in the strict sense. The problem 
that concerns us here is not poetic devices like this but how to group a 
series of breath-units (called tbu) into logically coalcsccnt units. Take 
the passage; '‘My humble opinion is this coneeniing Master Ch’ang, 
who iiiidertook the practice of art while dwelling amid the shadows of 
the North, and was truly competent w'ithouc ever having received the 
eulnira) influence of the Middle Kingdom; who could not Iw moved by 
force nor beguiled by profit; this was indeed a man! How could it have 
been easy to get hold of him?” It is hard to understand w'hat these sen¬ 
tences mean. Quite possibly the translator did not have access to a 
syntactically punctuated text, which would read: 

vA 4» , i JA ifj] i. r *Jt t !fil 

A? 3! if. T n MA 4}- f t T ^ VA 4') iiii |>| , 

44., 

The translator must have punctuated the ic.^ttsoinetliing like the follow- 
iug: 

i&. vA jti- A pfe ft 4 f., ,4 da> #jj -V] f r- ♦*. + 1^3 

=c >5p ft i-A ti. t: ’T vA 4.Ji| ^(T 

^^\ii ^ ff iK, 

If the correct synticucal punctuation is followed, the text may be trans¬ 
lated: I would like to observe:-—Master Ch’ang, a devorce of aft, 
caniMt be moved by force nor begthled by profit, in spite of the fact that 
he lives in the Nonhem (.and w'herc Chinese civilization has not pene¬ 
trated. In other word.s, diis man is a rare phenomenon.” (Here the two 
characters if. are only emphatic: they do not mean that the painter 
was a competent artist. The last four eharacten j[ j& 4!^ merely 
mean '‘How is it possible that such a man exisrs?”) 

A rather instructive example is furnished by a recent translation from 
*e biography of the poet MengHao-jan in Hm Tang-iiw; “(Mrcadyj 
in his youth, he loved steadfastness and righteousnessi and liked to help 
people in distress. Tliis should sound strange to anyone who has done 
any translafion; what connection is there bcrw’ccn the poet's love of 
steadfasmess and of righteousness and his willingness to help othera? 


Saint Htfntiotii mi Sit Bij^knUy aj Tran/ljiiwi ff$ 

NW, tlie tcxT hus: 

y *i if *. ii 

It is possible tlvjt ihc rnnstator was aware of Legge's transLieion of tlie 
Confiician sentence ^ il, -i, ,# If i .<tj 41 4^* “Now the man of dis¬ 
tinction is solid and straightfonvard, and loves righteousness'' (Ariahcts. 
Xll, 20). But how does one love steadfastness? Did the poet love that 
quality in other peojiJc? or in himsfiJf, or is it that the poet was steadfast 
himscin' If so, steadfastness in what? '‘Stead fastness and righteousness" 
for ch'ifh’i is, to lie sure, far tjener here than Giles's “ciiasrc liiuI 
good.—as a widow who docs not remarry," Nor ilu the cxaiitpies given 
in r’ }’urt-/u (widows who remained steadfast to their late luis- 
Imnds' memorj-, .t girl who took revenge on her fathers killer bj' liilJing 
hiin, men who held fast to the course of life their conscience Itad die- 
rated to theiii) fir wirli (he context in (jue.<;rjon. But Along E Iao-)an (re¬ 
markable a persortdicy as lie was) was not partiotbrly distinguished for 
chkh-i in the usual sensCi the translation strikes a false note. 

As the translator himself knows, the passage is derived or rewritten 
from Wang Sliih-yuan's preface to the colleacd poems of Alcng IHai> 
jan: 

#4. ,i- ^ f 

W hich Nounds very mneit like Ssu-tna Ch'ien's prefatory remark on his 
chapter on knight-erramsi 

A f .t.ikS.r. 4i 

except that Ssu-ma tlh'icn uses in place of Wiuig Shih-yiian's 4.. 

The writer w'Jio penned the Hiin T'm$~shv passage must have in¬ 
tended it to be a syntactieal, nor a pamtactical, sentence; that is. he was 
not enumerating three tpialjtics that distinguished Ateng Hao-jan's 
youth (love of steadfasmeyis, love of riglircousness, and readiness to 
come to men in disttess); he rather expected his readers to punctuate the 
sentence as follows: 

[- i'r h A it K * fi. 

Moreover, he must have used if either as a sj nanym of \ or as tts 
qualifier or even intensifier; at any rate, he must have thought > 4^ 

was not rhythmic enough. In other words, all he intended was that 
Meng Hao-jan wis fond of playing die role of a knight-erram,/tir he 
was read)’ to come to the hclpofanyone in distress. The phrase *} if 4. 
then, must mean the same thing as *> f,; or A in the fnlbwtng 
senrences fnim /■‘"rt-tivn yfin-fu: 
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jFt 4. t, n vf f A t 

*f 4 ^ ^ ^ t, i# X. 4i JL f 

*S M # ^ i 1 A < .1. t <- 11 if). 

The phrase A occurs also m the colloquial saying t ■*: *§ 
ir ^ is translated as “righteousness,*' the transJator must warn the 
reader that he is using the word in the sense of Hebrew zed&kah. “pjs- 
tiee, rightcousitcss,'* which stands for "charity,” for tn the Htht 
Tartg-shu docs nor connote the same thing as when the word is joined 
with iK or etc* 

As a S)’ntactic 2 l sentence, die passage should then mean: "As a 
youth he was generous toother people, always ready to help them when 
they were in distress.** 

J. Rir/iri« oJjd Frindplft 

You cniiih dt particlet cEown inro doge confurinit}', and nulk 
bjick tnd fonh on dicing 

h ii fominare that fcvv SinpIogiErSi extqat those who are $ull stmg- 
glLng with their characters, have Ikcti victimized by prcicle specialists. 
Quite justifiablv \ they leave [heir panicJes to cake care of thcitiselves. 
Patrick liooks arc ncccsszry evils: ^ standard treatise (Pki I kiich-hai), 
very valuable for die number of ilJusrrative examples* is a delectably 
concocted podThia of grammaiical and lexicographical equations. 
And u hat equations indeed! The final A k first equated with under 
which heading instances of its inrecrogativc and intcrjectrve usages are 
marshalled; then it ii equated with ^ and 1 ^* the illustrative ps- 
sages put under each of these equations being all indicative sentences- 
Thar is^ the prticICjTw seems to spice almost any kind of sencencfi* The 
truth of the matter is that it is not the paitidc which makes a sentence 
indicative, etc., for the senicnee itself is already indicative enoughs with 
or without the additional seasoning. 

A parallel instance is ftutushed by a textbook meant for classrooni 
use, in w^hich ^ w^hich k more or less a coltoquia] counterpan of the 
final is handled in the same fashion; only that ihe author, who inci¬ 
dentally does not go into any equation, invents a special cate£[ory called 
“idiomatic" into which he puts a phmse like U Ji u/^bieTrentcndu." 

Our quarrel W'lth the analytic parndist is chat his work> iegirimate 
and ofen necessary as h is, stops with analysis, V\fe are justified in de^ 
manding that such an expert, who does ftot mtnd spending his time and 
energy on such rarefied things, give us some over-all and synrhcsizing 
outlook* an outlook that would tell us why a particle behaves as It does 
and not orherwisep He should cal! quits with his in-gathering of particles 
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and samples, which has become as mkm)u as Eric Partridge's studj' of 
Shakespeare's bawdy, and with his penetrating analysis, as rapnim as 
in the Keanu Su/n, He should instead think boldly on the larger plane of 
his problem. 

A tentative su^cstion may be offered to such a student. AH particles 
are divided, like Caesar’s Gallia, into three tribes: ftinerional parrides 
(e.g., pronominai ^), which should be dealt with as a regular pan of 
speech; decorative particles (like <. in certain context), ubiquitous in 
parallel prose and allied genres^ and attitudinizing panicles, which con¬ 
vey the writer's mood tow ard the statement to which they arc attached, 
(Titere is another category of panicles, which grammarians call or 

if or ** “expletives,” out of sheer despair, because they are 
ignorant of their real functions. But this class may turn our to belong to 
one of the three categories menrioned above.) 

Take the Cbnfiidan saying 4. jf? t. The last i is generally ac¬ 
cepted as expressing the speaker's modesty (or mock-modesry) because 
it expresses the conclusion drawn from a supposition, whether expressed 
or not. In the present case, the protasis is a gentleman (a la Confucius) 
and his acriviries; Confucius Is here making the statement tz'a-ia with 
his idealized gentleman as the frame of reference or even as the point of 
departure. The compound erh-i (■^b Cj) is translated, in the classroom 
canr, with “and that's all,” But from what point of view? The heretical 
translation, “Problem of stjdc.* Get the meaning across and then stop,” 
seems to prove that the translator took erh-i as referring to or continuing 
the act expressed in the verb ta. What Confucius intended to say was 
probably something like this: “As for your question about the problem 
of style, there is nothing more for me to say in answer than that you 
should be able to get your meaning across,” Which should have re¬ 
minded the interrogator of the poor csdmaTc Confucius had of a mere 
“literary” man, who may be elorjuent w'ith the three hundred odes but 
performs miserably as an ambassador. In short, it is a mistake to read 
such particles into the words of the statement itself. Amnidinizing par¬ 
ticles, then, have co be given a psychological and even a psychoanalytical 
treatment. 

Wlien it comes to decorative particles, a totally different approach is 
needed: an sestheric rreatmetit. A convenient parallel is to be found in 
the practice of calligraphy. As is welt known, no calligrapher srarrs a 
stroke abruptly; he rather deploys and maneuvers for a while the forces 
of his brush bick and forth, up and down. Then he carries his brush 
resolutely forward until he reaches a point where the direction is to 
change^ here he does the same thing as in the be^nning. Nor does he lift 
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ihe brush w ithoun^ aming, for he tarries a w hi te before he oompletcs the 
iitroke. Just as there arc many ways of executing the iniiiah medial, and 
final stages in executing a stroke (see the Eight Itifhniijuff ej Yung, 
there are any number of particles for the initial, mediak 
and final positions in a sentence. Take for example the bcginnini* of On- 
yang Hsiu‘s essay, 

iu H t iil t it. -I* « . « f -*» if *< 

itp, J b f-Jj Sjf , iXj -4^ + si J:. 

The three eon hardly be called functional. In fact, according to Qui 
hlsi, Ou-yang Hsiu did not insctr the first mo trli in the original draft; 
it was probably for rhetorical or dccoraris^c reasons that Ou~yang Hsiu 
insened them later, for tJicy would make the brst sentences less abrupt- 
llie reader has to take a pause w hen he comes to rr//, looking backward 
to the mo convcnrional and hence challenging words and looking for- 
w'ard. with certain anticipation, to what is coming; in a w'ay, Ou-yang 
Hstu is playing a cat-and-mouse game with his reader. Thus considered, 
the tw'o initial rrh are merely stylistic. It is bafHing. therefore, to under¬ 
stand what Or. Walter Simon means when he asserts that the particle 
rrh placed before “the verb of which it is the object" contributes to 
“greater precision of thought" (cf. Mifjor, New S<;rie,s, H, 1). The 
two {fiih here are also quite superfluous medial particles. The final -ti, 
of course, belongs to tlic third category, but it has also a rhetorical use 
here: by us assertativc force ir challenges the reader ro rhink, and (if ho 
is so minded) to disagree, even; but, if he want.4 to read on, he has to 
grant the truth of the statement pro tftti at least. 

I'rankly, all these panicles could have been excised without damaging 
an iota of the writer's meaning and attitude; ci-'cn the ftmcrional ifb, 
whidi sub.sumes the two preceding sentences, could have been omitted. 

'*■ iH +Q. £ •< If it < 111 , 1 ] couldhav’c 

conveyed everything meant and implied in the original pssagc; the 
rciiJer could take recourse to, tv hat John Atldington Symonds in his 
Uxik on blank verse terms, “sense and pauses" in his own Fashion. In¬ 
deed, the characteristic feature of particles, as far as rhey are of the 
second and/or third C3tcg»m', is their dispcnsabilitv- 

T his being so, it is wisdom not to translate particles at all rather than 
to translate wrongly; rather mppratio ’I’cri than mggfsth /a/fi. As long 
as partidists do not come forth with some synthetic suggestions, the 
principle of partidcs can l>c stated thus' Particles arc like jxjrnography: 
one may study them if one has a taste for them and one ought to know 
them (just as Tseng-tzu maintained the necessity of knowing the art of 
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burglary in order to protect Kis property), bur it is not wise to talk 
about them publicly. 

The Hsin 7" mg-shu sentence -ih .f, if is ^ultlcssly ren¬ 

dered in; “At the age of forty, he finally traveled to the capital." But 
the tmiubtor must give himself away in a fbomoicr “Possibly the par¬ 
ticle mi here merely ser^'cs to connect the preceding adverbial 
phrase with the predicate. But 1 believe it fits the context better to take 
it in the sense of‘finally,* ‘at last/ Literati interested in an official career 
usually went to the capital when they were about thirtj' years old.’* 
The original Cbtu Tang-sfnL howc\'cr, has: ^ ui 3 ff , 

which shows that the Hsht 7^ ang-shu writer altered ^ to . He could 
equally well have altered it to or or even omitted it altogether. 
WTicn the translator wTOte "finally" he was not translating ^ bur ss as 
merely interpolating a feheitous word. One wonders how he would 
have translated all the ii, occurring in the spirited story of 

Hsiang Yii in Shilt~chi. (Chavannes didn’t.) U^Mild he also translate the 
twenty ^ in Ou-yang Hsiu's piece -f it.? (Giles didn't.) 

It seems diar rhe .-Vnglican archbishop of Quebec was right when he 
said, “Logical-minded unimaginative people make great mistakes by 
studying the texts too intensively. . .. You need to relax—to open your 
hean—to listen." 

6. Quoiation and Aliution 


I Ii4vc Ilford cHai ibt flmivcf qI Guric«r cducaiion h rKui 
wliidi^ stcqTcd in the Chinc.^ an convey ill three paget -of 

jlluvivc wririn^^ ro rhe right uhir u odii ^Jthcrww tike 

fliirn". 

J:. E. KtLLRIT 


Allusive sr)'let of course* is not the monopoly of C'hiiicse liierarurc; 

it is a truly universal aspect of all literatures, past and present. The 
modernist poetr)' in rhe \^'est seems to vie with ancient Chinese litera¬ 
ture in ibis respect. V\'e know that in spite of vociferous denunciation 
7hr Wusfr Land has been translated inn> several languages by men with¬ 
out serious claims to comprehending all the hhes noirrs of rhe Saiurday 
Kri'fcic ef Litrraturf; and yet they seem to have produced loierably 
accurate versions, 

\Vbeiher because of the supposedly abysmal gulf between the Chi¬ 
nese mind and occidental mejualiiy or for other reasons, Sinological 
rransbtors sc«n to stumble very frequently over quotations and allu¬ 
sions. Vet. one cannot but admire the tolerably accurate versions they 
have prochiccd in spite of rheixlds. The fact is, it is almost always re- 
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warding fo track down the imniediaie and nlcimate ecmrcfts of ailusionr 
and quotations, for more often chan not the)* are glossed or commented 
on in those sources^ hence, a translator works against odds, by despising 
those sources. 

The sentEmoe 

ii, rs X ^ .4, -Jfi‘ jfi,^ t: / 

is rendered: “In the scriptures there is the saying; whoever adds to the 
honor and renown of his parents will be suceessfiil, whoever disgraces 
his parents will be unsuccessful'' What scriptures? Certainly not Exod. 
20:12 (“'Honor thy father and iJiy mother . . Had the translator 
looked into lA-(bi, “Nei-tse,” he would have found that in 
K 4. £■ ^ M. < r 

ai 4*. 4* ^ 4 T. ?. 

where the key w'ord law means, as Cheng Hsiian says, ("resolute, 
unwavering”), “Cette perficiec,,. oerce non perficiei" (Couvreur). 

It is not didicuU to discover the /arwi (hifiaw, but it is, on the other 
hand, not so easy to be able to recognize a quotation or allusion as such r 
a second sight or a Bixih sense is perhaps needed for this. The most dif¬ 
ficult and most impoirant thing for the translator, however, is to be able 
to evaluate the quoted passage in the context of the text he is translating. 
It is nor enough to refer the reader to the hoji r/ayji«^r or quote someone 
else’s translation of the passage. Tor it often happens that the writer of 
the text may not have interpreted the passage in quesrion in the same 
way as the translator thinks, on the best authority, ir should be inter¬ 
preted. Furthermore, it is quite possible that the writer «'as not a con¬ 
scientious scholar^ he may have quoted the passage indirectly from a 
secondhand source. A parallel instaitce is furnished by the later French 
Sv'mbo lists who thought they were rrue disciples of Edgar Allan Poe, all 
the while they were misinteipiieTirtg him on die basis of a secondhand 
authority. 

Litcraij' hinory hat negiccial (hit process of mmntcrpmarioii and Hiisundcnstand' 
ing. We need lo immtigan:, not (he driiirj' chaint of iniluoicc where we can show that 
me w'litcr copied anorher in literal detail, tint the more fktdnating chaittt whicli link 
one poei to aiiDilier he bat never read but only read ahoiu or heard about, wlu>te ideas 
vaguely apprehended or even mitapprehended WTve- at catalytic agenn for his own 
dcvcloptncnt IJacob Tnaci, Thr Bar^rmudtf Modtm Petny], 

lb give a concrete example, Lu Chi's Wen-Ju has the following ru'o 
lines; 

* ■> at A it, Si Sii Jb *1 ii., t 4. A K 

ffi. 4 ^ 4,, 
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What does Lu Chi mean by ilf Lt,* which is here made parallel to 
Jl ^ ? In my version in the H&rvsrd fouwa} of Afiatic Smdies T rendered 
the last line with "EssentiaIly^ words must communicate, and reason 
must dominatej prolixity and long-windcdncss are not commendable,” 
and referred the reader to Legge's AmilefU, page 305. This bare refers 
oice to an existing translation is highly irresponsible, not much more 
creditable tljan the total silence maintained by the three preij’ious trans- 
la tors. From the very fact that the nvo lines containing ^e phrase con- 
ciude a discussion of the ten genres, it seems be vend doubt that Lu Chi 
did not take the Cbnfucian saying ^ ^ ^ usual aecepta- 

cion. The traditional interpretation of this enigmatic saying seems to 
have gone into Legge’s translation: “In language it is simply required 
that it cortvqi' the meaning.” That is, a gentleinan as idealised by Confu¬ 
cius was essentially a HimtopotUicut, whose interest in life should be much 
more comprehensive than mere stylistic accomplishmenti hence, he has 
no dme to waste on polishing his literary ability, for all he has to do is to 
be able to make others understand him—a sentiment which is so poign¬ 
antly echoed by 1 islang Yii when he said that all he wanted in the art of 
letters was the ability to writedown his name jt, tf/. ic-t± ^ Jfs ^)‘ 
And this interpretation seems to have been in Yen Fu's mind when he set 
up as desiderata of translation “Accuracy, Intelligibility, 

Elegance,” 

It is, however, doubthil if Lu Chi accepted this interpretarion in his 
context, especially when he rounds out the paragraph (or strophe) with 
an injunedon against prolixity and long-windedncss. It is quite possible 
that he intended what Ezra Pound meant when he interpreted the Con- 
fucian saying with 

in di^KiDunic what mittcu ii 
to get ic across € pci ifnote. 

ff he did^ thece h nti ijuesdon of La Chi'^ * Vaguely ^ppfehending"^ 
the Confucian meaning;; 2 scholar of no mean accompli shin enc^ he muse 
have wilfiilly distorted the import of the Sage. 

Anri [ like Aagustinc Birrd -1 hippctifid to correct him when be laid ihatilic Apecry- 
pha u-as not read in the Qjnrdi tcrviec$^ anti ^gain when he said that Elihu the Jehusite 
was one of }6b\ Gomfnners. He tried 10 override me lo boih but I caUed for x 
Bible end proved therrik He aairi, glowering very kindly at mci will jay to yon what 
Thomas Carlyle once said to a young man who caught him out in a misquotation^ 
"Young man, you arc heading straight for die pit of Hdlf 

Like Robert Graves^ the Sinological student has to cite Scripmre for 
his purpose, unmindful of die consequence. 


Acliiltfs I'aH^ 
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7. Grsmff!^ md Dictii/ri^iry 

Lju, Jijczt icccT. li gnrnfflfliirc. 

Gvstavt. Scitucu. 

Lin ijjctkittiutre |>nit totijmirt fifie inidiorc. 

CirAVANKTJ 

In rcc^t years a number of vcmoculiu granimarians. some of them 
determined to live down die allegedly idiosyncratic analogic or anagogic 
or even bifocal reasoning of the Chincfic, have been pioducing gram- 
iTuttcal treatises. And there have been also no small number of Sinolo¬ 
gists who, laudably following the dictum doixnd 9 dischftus^ do tiot seem 
to mind washing their dirty linen in public. When in 1916 Mr. Hu Shih 
wrote to the editor of the Hsi» Cl/ing-nio) advocating Liccraiy Revolu¬ 
tion. he managed to put ^‘Insist on Grainmar” as one of the eight points 
in his ptogram. This i$ a bit surprising because such a schoolmasterly 
Cfter was nor to be found In the Imagisr credos which must have in¬ 
spired that program. But it is not so sutprisJJig to sec Ch’en lu-h$iu (the 
editor of the journal) and Ch’ien Hsiian-t’ung reacting violently against 
that injunction. 

Ch cn Tu-hsiu dmughT (and Ch’icn Hsiian-t'ung confirtned it) that, as 
grammar in the usual senses of the svord does tiot exist in Chinese, what 
Dr, l lu Shill considered to be grammar should be, as had afw'ays been, 
relegated to Stiiistik (or rhetoric). Probably the w*riter iiad In mind Yu 
\ iieh s Ku-shu /-j Ckii-H and its oontinuations. At any rate, it cannot be 
seriously disputed that books like that have more use for Sinological 
students than Gabelenn: or even Stanislas Julien. Gustave Schlcgcl was 
not the best of Sinologists; yet he had a modicum of sound sense when he 
advised his students to forger their grammar. Indeed, no one has ever 
learned co read ancient Ouncse texts from analytical grammar; a watrr- 
ing example is that of Angelo ZotroU, S.),, tvho >s known for his impos¬ 
ing tomes of Cursus, In Ids I^atin grammar written in Chinese the phrases 
(cltii) arc mostly perfect, but the juxtaposition is nightmarish. It would 
take a genius to string together those phrases (some in ihcShih-chi sej’le, 
some in rheyn style, some sheer ootJotpiialjsms) into coherent scntcnces. 
The sooner we forget grammar, the speedier will we recover onr sanity. 

Another feish of a group of Sinologists who still think Chinese 
(cla.ssica[ Chinese) is a “language” in the conventional sense is their 
firtn conviction that a perfect dictionary' will snsooth their way. Alas, 
they arc whoring after false gods. First, such a dictionary is impossible 
to make; next, w'hat eanhJy use is a two-hundred-s'olume dictionary to 
anyone- .After all is said and dune, the meaning is determined from the 
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conrcxt} frgo, a traiulatxir must ger 3 Arm grasp of his context in tlic 
kigesc sense of the word, and citcre no dictionar)' wtU avail him. Aiorc- 
over, a dictioanry is no help if the wrong entry is chosen. 

It is generally known that Chinese scholars themselves sctdoni use 
any dictiocaiy except the Shuc~^r^ and the Chhig-chi Tstun-ku yuan 
Yuan); certainly, Sinologists can pro At from the montimental Shu^n-’fii 
Chifh'tzu Ku-lin and S/ttftMwn Tung-kstin Ting-thmg (which incor¬ 
porates most of the Tam/i-ka entries), plus P'o-irr?; Viht-fu. 

No self-respecting translator should use A1athe^t's, Giles, C^uvreur, 
etc., after he has studied a year, unless it be to And English synonyms. 

As an illustration, take the sentence-fe 4t. sSSoff/jrt-r/rtrlOOA/Ji 
(ed. lA&ng Hs»en-ch*ien) or S? A. < ^ as in Liefhnn Ckuaii. W'liat 
di>e8 Jj? mean here? Which of rhe rhrec dicrionary meanings should l)c 
accepted? “Music*' (*nglok / ngaka /yiieh*)? “joy,dissipation'* (*glak / 
/ /r^)? “TJj like*' (*rigtog / tigut/*/ ya6*)} A recent translator seems 
to have accepted the first meaning, for his version makes the sentence 
"to make the night long with music." Fie probably did not look into the 
corresponding passage in Shih<bi 1: li} i. “il donna des 
orgies qui duraienc route la nuit" (Chavatuics). Of course dhcrc is no 
reason why Pan Ku should not have meant mait when he altered ik. to 
. Bur Pan Ku was no puritan, nor had he to reckon with Mrs. Grundy. 
Hence it is more likely that he used in the second sense, which comes 
nearest to In fact, it must have liecn used in the sense of in 
the phrase *} is occurring a few' lines ahead in Pan Ku's own 
rexr. What boots a dictionary then? Probably die translator was trying 
to give a sophisticated translation witness "to make night long” for 
^ -fc. A. (“hi order to prolong the night"?). If it comes of sophistica- 
tion it is quite unfortunare, for the sense of the entire sentence is totally 
altered. 

The couplet 

Hi, IT **T ii , ^ fit tk 

is rendered by a recent scholar as: 

[)di«tc clouds dim the Milky Wny, 
l>fi«Jinf rain drops frofn fkc wu-t'ang nw*. 

fhe translator seems to have labored on this; wjmess the alliteration, 
niore or less conesponding to the original scheme. Rut “drizzling rain 
drops fre/tn the wu-r’ung trees'’ is totally false, for it drops onto the 
wu-r'ung leavest the poet could hear the taroo of raindrops. Of course, 
no dictionary or grammar can ever hope to rake notice of such individual 
examples. 


2^4 Aihilki fang 

Needless ro say, amateur Sinologfsts whose obsession widi their pet 
dieories t$ as great as their vcnctatioii of dictiooarics tend to lose sight 
of context. Take a transladon of the passage wKIdi summarizes the gisr 
of dialeaica! metaphysics of the '"Book of Change"! 

When the tun goes, the moon comesi 

When the moon goes, the sun ramet. 

Son and inoon AlEemiie; thus light oosiies 
into being. 

When oohl goes, hear oomet; 

When heat goes, eold comcK. 

Cold and hear alreman., and thus the year 
completes iRdh 

The past contracra. 

The furarc expands. 

CxTrracdon and expansion art npon etch odwi; 
hereby arises that which hinhcrE. 

[t is almost unbdievahle that the rransbror rook i± ^ and ^ £ as 
'^che past" aud "'the future,'' The third strophe means that the sun, the 
moon, hear, and coJd go because they have lo stoop (lit, ^^bend") before 
the cyclic law, and come because they are alJowed to have their due 
(Hr. '^unbend'*) In the cyclic system. That eke here serves the funedon of 
quotation marks can be seen by anyone who has exatmned the contcitt. 
(It is also possible that chf is a personificr; i.e,, may mean 

**the 

A similar example of the oversophisticarion is: **When anger, sorrow^ 
joVt pleasure are in being but are not manifesred+ the irund may be said 
to be in a state of Equl]jhriuin 5 when the feelings are stirred and co¬ 
operate in due degree the mind may be said to be In a state of Har¬ 
mony.'^ Which is nveant to be a translation of 

4rii Aw ^ jf < +->|f ^ ^ 

As the tfanslation is made to support the synacsthesis theory, thete is 
no doubt chat die word **co-operate'^ is to be understood in a normal 
sense: the four feelings, after dic>^ are stirred one and all, uwA logrtkff 
m tin ideally harmonious manner. This is a unique interprecation of the 
passage. Of oourse, the origjnat text is vague; and there is nothing to 
forbid our translator from taking the four feelings as working and acting 
simultaneously, but anyone who has studied all the competent commesi- 
taries on the text will have no doubt whatsocixr chat the writer of the 
passage probably incendod to leave the marcer to the reader^s sense of 
proportion as to whether he should consider one feeling or more than one 
stirred. He will at any rate have no Kesicatioii in thinking that the stirred 
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fediag or fcetings wort la hanaony wich the personality of the tnan 
whose feelmg or feelings are stirred and, ipio facto, wi^ ihc cosmic 
scheme itself. The translator is {iltely to defend his position by refernng 
CO the dictionary meaning of as ^‘alU" 

8. Traduaore, TraJitore 

Aizd ibi fnd all mr tupkfnng 
Will bf attivf tofeTf titf mried 
And kuiTj: ifu plac£ far first ttmf. 

All the difficulties mentioned in the above can and should be sur¬ 
mounted, sooner or later, by honest and earnest students. Bur there is a 
big roadblock still looming targe before them; our tgnoiance of Chinese 
psychology. What do we know about terms like tt, f-JJ, etc.? And 
what does really mean? And when shall wc come to know more 
precisely about all ^ese leims? 

UIa Jim taitTTmi: qtismdQ vtr % fnil mnmr? 

fiam mi cMidun ut tatm drtimm? 

As long we are ignoranr of their mearimgs, we will have to be cau tious 
about what we do with them; we should ccmml^ abstain from reading 
our favorite cheoi^es into the tnuoceni retts. 

Meanwhile I see no reason why we should desist from translating 
Chinese texts- we cannot expect to enpy '^another lifetime,*^ nor would 
our trunslatjons be perfect if wc enjoyed sevcfaL But translations made 
with all cofiscienriousncss are the $mt ^jj nm of all Chinese scholar ship^ 
and the effort to translate heightens onc^s awareness of his own heritage 
even as he seeks to understand another, 

NOTES 

b The last word tm the art of transbtioo was iaid in 1950 by Miriannc Moore^ the 
giixed translator of La Foftcaine^s FaMn: ‘‘The first requisite of a itanslation^ it seems to 
me, if chat it should not sound like a rransladon. That simtlacnim of sponrantity can be 
3 fascinating thing indeed r A misttr iKiorn for ali wTidng, t fed» is that of CokfnciqEr 
' WJtni you have ikmc justice to the meaningT stop/ Ths^ impl i es rtsstraint, diar dbdpUnc 
is ci^^iial/^ 

WKkh if what Goethe dbargul Heine wrili but b alto a term used by Lu Qu 

I. Cf. A i' ^ ^ Hfcj j ^ ^ ft ^ Si, in the *^Greai Pref¬ 

ace CO the Does this inean fhc same rKsng as Eira Pound's dcfiniiioar ^'Poetry b 
a verbal smccrnctit of cmoclonal valuea. A poem if an cmorkinal value verl^Uy ttaied"? 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND FOREIGN IDEAS 


AHTMlft f , WATGHT 


Pon .vioR£than nineteen hundred years the pm|Jonent3 of various foreign 
ideas have been ar work in China. Each and o ery one of rhenit whether 
he was a Buddhisi or Christian missionary, a teacher of modem science^ 
or a Communist organir^er, has had to find the means of eitpressing his 
ideas in Qunesc. For most of this bng period foreign ideas had to be 
expressed within the framework of a vigorous Chinese fitcrary tradition 
and in a Fangitagc whose hindamcntal principles renmined unchanging. 
Again, for most of this periodi foreign ideas could only make their way 
by challenging or compromising with an indigenous body of thought re¬ 
markable for its perennial vitaliry and for hs intiii>atc relation with 

ery Chinese value and mstiturion. These two contexts, the lingnistic 
and the cultural, are in a broad sense rhe constants in the histories of the 
introduction and naturalisation of foreign ideas in China. Bin a number 
of variables are also imporrant^ Some of these are the relative vitality of 
indigenous thought and institutions in different periods, the changing 
d^recs of consent or acceptance elicited by Chinese ideas and values, 
the varjung pressures—internal and external—affecting the acceptance 
or rcjccrion of alien ideas.* 

TWs paper is a preliminary effort to discuSx^ the histories of certain 
foreign Ideas in rctadon to the first of the constants noted above: the Un^ 
guistic medium in which those ideas had to be expressed* It is neither 
possible nor desirable to attempt such an inquiry entirely apart from 
considerations of the cultural constants or of the historic variables. 
Ni^crtheless* it may be useful here to concentrate attention on the lin^ 
gujsdc problem and make only minimal reference to other factors. 
\V heren'er possible 1 shall attenipt, in the Interests of simph'city^ to illus¬ 
trate aspects ol the problem by reference to single words. Ac the end 1 
have I'cnuircd to suggest a few instances of the influence of culcura! 
factors on the communiotron of foreign ideas. 

The proponents of foreign ideas—whether they were Qiinc^e or for¬ 
eigners^ have recognised that the Chinese language was a singularly 
intractable medtum for the expression of their ideas. Many felt chat the 
language^ by its nature and structure* inevitably distorted or deformed 
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the foreign ideas expressed in it. It should be noted that all foreign pro¬ 
ponents of alien ideas had, as the original medium for those ideas, some 
Indo-European language. Thus the monks from medict'al India, the 
Jesuits from Renaissance Europe, emissaries of modem sejendfic 
thought such as Bertrand Russell, anti tepres^radves of the Comintmi 
all spoke inBected polysyllabic languages, Th^'' faced, each in their 
mm, the bcti ildcring strangeness of an uninflected isolating language 
unerly diFercm from anything in their l»tckground. Smicturally Chi¬ 
nese was a most unsuitable medium for the expression of their ideas, for 
it was defleienc in the notations of number, tense, gender, and relation¬ 
ships, which notations were often necessary for the communication of a 
foreign idea. 

Moreover, Otinese diaiacters as mdividual symbols had a wide range 
of meanings accumulated in the long hisroiy' of the language plus a still 
wider range of allusive meanings derived from thdr use in a richly de¬ 
veloped literary tradidon, A more elusive but equally imponant char¬ 
acteristic of the mdividual symbol was what one can only call its 
“weight/* It was a far inore esteemed and significant symbol than any 
syllable of Indo-European languages, Granct has described this phe¬ 
nomenon: **SoIidaire d’un signe vocal dans lequej on dent a voir une 
valeur d’cmbl^c, le signe graphique cst ]ui-m3me consid^rd conune une 
liguration adequate, ou plutot, si je puis dire, oomtne une appclkdon 
efficace.*** 

Further, the Chinese was relativel)' poor tn resources for expressing 
abstractions and general classes or qualities. Such a notion as “Truth” 
tended to devolve into “something that is true," “Man" tended to be 
understood as “the people"—general but not abstract. ‘‘Hope*' was dif- 
fictih to abstract from a series of expecEations directed toward specific 
objects. 

These characTcrisdcs of the Chinese language reduced many pro- 
pttnents of foreign ideas to despair, the depth of their despair being the 
greater as their knowledge of Chinese increased. Kumirajiva (344- 
41J), devoted Buddhist and stouthearted missionary, after long experi¬ 
ence in translation, was moved to sigh: "But when one translates the 
Indian [originals] into Chinese, they lose their literary elegance. Thongh 
one may understand the general idea, he entirely misses the st}’le. It is as 
if one chewed rice and gave it to another; not only would It be tasteless, 
bur it might also make him spit it out/** More than fourteen centuries 
later a leading Piotestanc cleric complained; "The Chinese language is 
so defective and clumsy an instrument for being made the me^um of 
spiritual truth,. . /** Still later a student of the problems of Western 
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education in waj moved w propose ciiac *Tor the puiposcs of 

teaching Wfe^tem Ideas^ especially Wfcscem sdcntiHc idcas^ the best 
course would be to adopt a Western language as a medium."* 

These are alt statements by foreipers, expressing a common feeling 
of frustration at the difliculry of expressing their ideas in Chinese, The 
feeling was also shared by Chinese interested hi forefp ideas + Tao-an 
}U-B5) and other great ocegetes oondnually chafed at the dif- 
dculty of communjcadng Buddhist ideas in the Chinese language. It is 
probable that the great translator of Western sdenrific and sociological 
works* Yen Fu (18y4-l921)i, was Induenced by his didSculde^ to join the 
movement for a simplified Ronianized Mandarin.^ 

The difftcoldes which brought forth these varying expressions of 
frustration can best be grasped by a consideration of the wo principal 
devices for signifying a foreip idea in Chinese: translation {the render¬ 
ing of the rneaning into Chinese) and transliteration (the raidering of 
the sound), An examination of instances of the use of these devices may 
perhaps also isolate for our consideration some of the ways in which 
they acted to modify the foreign ideas they were used to express. 

Transknon 

The most common means of signifying a foreip concept in Chinese is 
to choose an existing Chinese word which seems to have an equivalent 
meaning* rhis device, rather than transliteration^ is one which appeals 
immediately to anyone who seeks to express a foreip idea. This b be¬ 
cause it introduces the unknown in terms of the knosvn and mitigates the 
strangeness and the outl^dishTiess of the foreign idea by expressing it in 
words that are familiar and respected symbols^ For cxamplCt in the ear^ 
best period of Chinese Buddhism it was customary to render the Indian 
word diiarfrta by the Qtinese word W'fe do nor know^ how' far this 
choice was influenced by (a) missionary strategy—making nse of a pres- 
tige-fiil I native term or an honest, if fumbling^ search for the most 
appropriate term. The early Buddhist apologetic Li-huo Lmj contains a 
multitudeof examples of early efforts to "translate" both in the narrow 
sense of rendering Indi an words into Chinese and in the broader sense of 
plaining groups of In^an concepts through Chinese argumentation. 
The second of these varieties of transkrion was fii^t systeinaticnliy de¬ 
veloped in the system known as fo-i, "etjuadon of concepts/* which 
noun^ed in the first three tpiarrers of the fourth oenturyj Ko-i sought 
TO^r^r the concepts and the categories of Indian thought with those 
which existed in China. It seems to have espcdally aonght equivalences 
bccwceti those Buddhist ootiatif which were tradirionaUy stated in 
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enumcrared groups and such Chinese nodons as had, from the Han 
dynasty onward, been stmilariy grouped. For cjcampk, it “equated'* the 
Indian notion of the four elements {Mshiiifhutai) with the Chinese dve 
elements (‘Wu-bsing). 

Both the use of simple equivalents, such as tto for dJiarma^ and the 
elaborated system of k&~i were soon seen as having marked disadvan- 
rages, I'hesc methods of translating the unfamiliar into the familiar were 
useful in breaking down initial rcstsrance to alien ideas. But the Bud¬ 
dhists—foreign and Chinese alike—early became aware that a key 
Buddhist term tended to lose its speeihe Indian meaning and to take on 
the accumulated meanings of the Chinese term which had been used to 
translate it. While it was strategically advantageous to equate an Indian 
term of this sort with such a venerable and revered Chinese word as too. 
the very power and authority' of the indigenous term and concept tended 
to make it simply absorb the Indian notion into its already ramify’ing 
galaxy of meanings.* This tendency' was strengthened by' the age-long 
pnopensiiy of Chinese thinking for sy'ncrctism—a tendency which, I 
betieve, is to be explained as the transmutation into intellectual processes 
of the social ideal of harmony. I1ie dilemma fbr Buddhists and for later 
advocates of foreign ideas was rhis: Select, as equivalents fbr key terms, 
native terms which already cn} 0 )*ed great prestige, and in so doing risk 
the obliteration of the distinctive meaning of the original concept; or 
select as equivalents terms which, when used in an explained technical 
sense, more adequately translate the meaning of the original, but at the 
cost of familiarity and prestige and at the risk of uncourhness. 

The “term" question w'hich exercised both Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries for three cenruries was essentially a prolonged attempt ro 
get off the horns of this dilemma, 'fhe early Jesuits came to Cihina widv 
useful Japanese experience behind dicin. Xavier’s uninformed selection 
of Japanese terminology for his catechism had, in the eyes of the order, 
jeopardized Catholicism in Japan. The danger ro Catholic doarine in hie 
selection, for example, of Oainichi (VaJrocana-Buddha) as the equiva¬ 
lent for God soon became obvious. By 1576, after a short sharp struggle 
between “Europcanizers" and "Japanizers,” tire former prevailed, trans¬ 
lation W'as abandoned, and Catholic terms tv'ere expressed by translirera- 

tiotis from Fonuguese and Latin.* 

_ %- 

Thus the early Jesuits in China were aware of the concision likely to 
result from the translation of C,arholic terminology into existing in- 
dtgcnotis terms. Nevertheless, the strategy of Ricci and his immediate 
successors w'as to relate and ally Catholicism with “classiejl” Con¬ 
fucianism so that they would win the conlidence and support of the CJu- 
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neso (.‘diicatcd etite. lb do this mcani to explain md rafianaliiic the reJa- 
betwci:^ the rw’o gmups of ideas, Ricd's iriost famous apologetic 
rinh^iiti Shiii-i quoted from Chinese t^bssies, showing how their 
tttdiings hamiotiiitcd with the doctrines of Chrisdanio-- Tfic tiJrimatc 
effon of C^nfucian-aristtati synthesis was Ow/wtrtv/ Sirtartnu phihuh- 
phts published ill Paris b, |6S7. This work of rccondlJadon and synthe¬ 
sis was jusTih’ed m these tenns; 


PtHiqueii lie |iouiTtrMi^-mi(4i pas napporat join r^itwigiiJijLS, tuen uu'en na#~ 
iiges jIj sc oHirrcibiimf rt y meknr loin opirifm*- Ne vwvwis-nmis pas I'Aiwirc Jti 
gainis p,«Mm Pa« d. dcs ccrirs « d« d« 

vains po cj j psicni? <yesr cnoinie ji, poar aittsi dire, ils iceucil' 

^JiHit des iMrIcs d’jjis la boat et ki ordufcs. uu him iU rfisccftiaioit dan* lea (Aiibtcs 
eanaincs plaix* lun.noiaea 04 d« brillantes aunimr ei^ in«ri« par 

I aaraurde la namra d,m ks espn,* d« homiii.* ai^at Iw panics 4 h nroniin.' 
coTTnaissaiiLc dc kmif^rc ctcrridlc.^v 


Ten yeiirs later Fathet liouvct, in his vffun to demons crate that the 
f-ihtng Wits as plidosophioatly sound as Plato and Aristotle, stated the 
case as clearly as anyone; 

J rt!!^fT “yrhing m rhe world more proper to Uupwe ihe witit 

mul the hian oftlwaineeto atibratxourholy rdigioB rhan ter make them *cc hoi^t jj 
<n emformirr w-itir rhcpirneipfc* of, heir ancimr and tegirin.iie phifosophy ” 

j "rr^latifig** closely resembles the work of the early 

H^aridlusts in Chilli. One might suggest that there Is a parallel between 
the stage of pre^nration oi foreign ideas represented by the U-hua Lwi 
ai) y icci 3 im-chu Shilt-ii rescardi might well show furdiet paral¬ 
lels in the larer phases of the domesticarion of the two systems. The 
reasons against this type of “translation” which seeks to rapitali^ie on 
( jgenous t o^ similar in type though different 

m expression. The Buddhi.sts, si ithout any cenrraliz^ m orJd diurch or¬ 
ganization, U'came consdous of the defeets and dangers of these early 
-tnd began slovyly to work out a technical tertninology' and 
methods of explication which rticy hoped would guard Buddhist ideas 
gainst c anger o d^>rmaTion thixmgh coalcscTOce vriih ihcir Chi- 
1 missiomnw \vere subject to the criticism 

’c° 1?"®"* ““ of(Imfiicitmisitt »cre 

rrapiiicdby thcPiopagtiidaaiid by rivalordcrs. It was rypiisl ofthc 

U*obc sy,™ that the Propasauda, responsive in Dnmiuican argu- 
m»ts, dMdtd that r,m and S;™g.,t-,e™s for a supreme deity in a 
millennia! Chinese mdition—couid nor be used as equivalents for the 
Christtim G.»i andseot |b= DcTiwmon legation (in Qtina, I70S-IO) to 
raterdter ilivse terms and the related practices u bidt the Jesuits bad fol- 
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lowed in spreading the faith. Thus, while die Buddhists in China modi- 
hed their practices out of their own experience, the Jesuits were com¬ 
pelled to modify theirs hy outside fiar.« It is significant that both groups, 
in subsccpienr stages of their missionary acrivity, resorted to neologisms 
translations into Chinese characters used in a specified redinica! sense 

dkanm) or new or rare combinations of characters fe.e,, 
Tiffi-cbii for God). ^ 

ITie Protestants in the nineteenth century faced die same prohiems. 
tried many of the same solutions, but made little elfon to capitalize on 
the ejtpcficncc of rheir predecessors. Protestant attitudes toward China 
differed sharply from those of the Buddhist and Catholic missionarici. 
Tolerance born of compas.sion generally characterized Buddhist dev- 
orccs, both foreign and Chinese, w'hile the Jesuit attitude w'as informed 
with Renaissance humanism and moderated by* prct'ailiiii; notions of 
“nacural religion.*’ The Protestants, on the other hand, saw themselves 
as representatives not only of the one true faith but of a progressive and 
triumphant civilization which was bound to prevail throughout the 
whole world, especially among such backward heathen as the Oiincsc." 

At any able and disringui^hcid sdiclar^ [abored long and patiently to 
render the Bible into acceptable Chinese. But they were subject to inccs- 
sant carping criticism from those who chaffed at the barriers whidv 
lieaihen” language and custom placed in the path of religion. One of 
these critics attacked concessions made to Chinese classical usage: 

Wlwt in ™reason.ible efe^-atiM of hcariicn ivrirers have wc here by Chrirtian mil- 
\\ hat do« die principle hetc lajj down anwimr to but this:—“If the w0fd5 
used in (he [catislaiiott of the New ItstanKni intfiafivarhcnliiciguafrcaiiiim l)« fijiutJ 
Sense In rhe wriTjtiga of rho heatlicn classical writers of said bneuaiie, 
l^hc whole work is wiclaHttal and mtitcmpiible “ Vfhen Eiyiiie down this oLi- 
onc * conmnptible, the W'riters, I ain sure, could tvor have reflected upou rhe 
scDcaic^cy were passing upon cm r Creek Tcsrameni wnlcss they desjgn tp darm more 
fnr me t^niese daasical writers than for the Creek. Tliere are many, manv Greek 
words w^c use m the New T««mciii dues not i»ffeiF|iond wirh that in ihc'ctassical 
ntwi. nils I>, MedhursT and liis friends would tint deny, and yet, I am sure, hers is j 
«sc m which they would not say ‘Wlasskal, ci^o cwiiemptiUe." Why then should 
I be elwami into a Chrinian mafl’i standard of what is contempnble 


More than half a century later there was still a strong note of both 
arrogance and despair in Protestant writing on the translation problem; 

h thwe any «mv«iimi mcthal of stating ihc doerrioe of the Trinirj- which does nor 
ip y r c groasesr maTerialismF Who has been formiiax enough to discover a nwnr for 
m wh|ch does not dash us on the ^ylisof civil crime or engdph [s«J ui in the OHrvbdis 
t retnburiati for die faults of a former life? Use whatever language you please to ea- 
pres< e rntirrccitem. and the nninlnated will ^mdcrnaui! it to meanrrammigiarion.'' 
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Although there was considerable enlightened discu^^ion in the course 
of the controversies^—essays, for example, which adduced paral¬ 

lels between the problems facing the Protestant translators in China and 
those which had faced the traiislators of the King James and die Revised 
English versions of the Bible—'the extreme and tvajvc position taken by 
Matecras late as 190B would have amused a seventecnth-centur)* Jesuit: 

fxhiing TTtin^kEinns reveal i distinct di^posiiici] fo idapt ihe Bitile lo ibe Giine^c in 
The prcjcesi i>f minsbring ir. Things di^r jrc obscure are made plain bv paraphrase or 
suhsriiation. Things ihar mighr offend prejudiee sjx modified. Mrapbors and perscmili- 
eariotls not rttnilbj- to the Chinese arc expanded mto coinpansons. lPhrase& and forms of 
speech growing our ckf the cuJffOTns of Bibhca! timet arc turned about inio wh^x fiop- 
posed the Qiint-sewouy ttowaay in IjL c circumiTance, *. . fThit] isw rong in principle 
and ihould be entirely and consdennoysly avoided.^" 

Obvioufily Matter's iujunedon is impractical, since translation al¬ 
ways involves compromise. Indeed, the Protestant choice ofsba?ig~ti for 
“God^^ was far more of a compromise with Chiticsc usa^e than rhe 
Catholic choice of the relatively unfamiliar term fifri-rhTj. And, as the 
tormented missionary tnmslators must have observ'edt it was the Sini¬ 
cized term, the most ^’compromising"* term, that had the strongest ap 
peaL The T’ai P’ing rebeU, in putting mgerher their pseudo-ChristUn 
ideology, chose the word ihffng-ti for *^God^" and deliberately rejected 
both t'iethdm imd jfh-ho-bua (Jehovah) as forcigtiisms.*^* 

Research w^ould, J suspecr, show^ that, with the decline of liuropcaJi 
sell-confidonee following the hrst World War* there was a steadily in- 
creasing disposition to admit or even encourage the Sinidxation of 
Protestantism. For example, the cleric Frank Rawlinson* in a plea for 
what he terms '"Christo-cetitric broadmindedness'" wrote in 1927: 

Thert 15 nrcd thai rhotc who go to iivork jimong pcopte of another dvilizadon ihao 
Thdr own kixp in mind the hfffHsniirt of (btir cm n civilkarion. .., Tliefe are iho 
commem world problcmt which muit be beprin mitid if UWem Oriitiiins would avoid 
the charge of $elf-ri^tcauxnci8. The "Chriman^* West ha* no wluHon* to offer to 
Chjfia a5 to the *odil fniirls of race picjodice, war, Dannodc addiction, indumial dii^ 
content, or the £[ahihi^arioi:i of familv life,** 

More recendy a njji^sionarj' has argued that the CJiristiari failure ro 
recognize the value and truth of Conhician teachings and the missionary 
effon to undermine the salues of Chinese .society prepared the way for 
communism. Sn aTi:cmp(ing to explain the Christian failure in China, he 
emphasizes Christianity's unacknowledged debt to Chinese thinkers: 

It i:s d sorry eonimcntiry on Orriin^tnity' that a If hough it ptoduced srholars who 
tnnjJafod the Bible faithfully by adapting the idei of "^ang Ti'' from ConfuQU^ and 
ihc tdea of “ Too" fnim Lao Tm, yet the use of these ttnni by ihc Church hae nor been 
icxxKTTpanied by ilic larrw degree of appfcidation that ibc translators had for the tcachingi 
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of ihe greac lages who fir$c conceived them... „ The terms used for God in the QiLncse 
version of the KUe are aot the teniu used by Abraham, Mok», Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, 
or jesDS, They areihe rhooghts of Conhtdm and Lao Tzu w^ven inio the Chinese Bible 
to give meaning to God and Jems,», - Unless the Qiristian humbly and loyally ae- 
Imowlo^es its debt to China's sages for the terms used far Cod and the San Incarnate, 
lound in the Chinese translation of the Bible, it is guilty of theft of the tiohlcst ideas of 
Lao Tien and Canfudus white attempting to supplant them in their own land.** 

It is not clear how repeated acknowledgments of conccpmal indebted' 
ness would have had any effect save to force the terms adopted by the 
Protestants back into their Chinese literary' contexts and thus strip them 
of the nevi' meanings which Chrisctatiiiy sought to give them. The 
Protestant experience seems to have produced no new solutions to the 
vexing problems of rranslatlon. The dilcimna stated earlier remained, 
and the Protestants who made their iranslaiiotis conform to Chinese 
usage and adopt established Chinese terms saw their sacred writings 
distorted by and absorbed into the stream of Chinese literature; those 
who used neologisms and technical terms saw educated Chinese reject 
their translations as barbarous. 

By the middle of the tiincicench century, Chinese leaders themselves 
were beginning to feel that—for the preservation of their cotintry—thcy 
imijt take over and apply cenain Western Ideas and technif^uesi there 
was no comparabie pressure in earlier times to adopt alien religious 
ideas. The language reform movemenr, starting from Lu KaO'Chang 
(1854-1928) and gradually attracting the attention of the upper class, 
was a refieetionof this sense of urgency, of an impatience with the tradt- 
donal written language and doubts about its capacity’ to become the 
mediuin of communication for a literate nation or a medium for modem 
scientific studies.™ 

Meanwhile, however. Western secular works were being translated 
and distributed, first by miEsionaries and later by Chinese official and 
private agencies. Neologisms were coined at a fantastic rate, difTcrenr 
translators coining or borrowing from Japanese different compounds as 
equivalents for the same Western terms. This chaotic stage is r«nims* 
cent of the early decades of Buddhist translating activities: translators 
w'ith different backgrounds chose different Chinese equivalents for for¬ 
eign terms; translators had different degrees of knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage from which they were translating; communication amoJig transla¬ 
tors was infrequent; different versions or editions of foreign works were 
used by diderent translators; differenc stylistic preferences produced 
diderent versions of the same work. 
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The technical probleins in [ranslatiiig Western scientific statements 
were sesnew'hat Jess acute than those involved in translaung liieraiy and 
philosofihical works. As Mr. Richards points out elsewhere in this vol¬ 
ume, a scientific utterance has a limited number of functions. It docs not 
“wilue**; it does not “influence”; etc, NevenheJess, serious difficulties 
temained. The English Preface to a translation of a Western anatomy of 
1851, Ch'uan-t'i Hsm-tun, remarked: “There has been much difficulty 
experienced in fixing upon new terms, and finding suitable words for 
unnamed or improperly described parts of the human body."= Neverthe¬ 
less, “equivalents” were found and proliferated to produce immeasur¬ 
able confusion, Scandardizacion of equivalents has been and still is being 
attempted by governments and by professional groups. The question, 
then, is: Even when standaLtdiaed, how efficient arc these symbols in 
comttiuntcaring Western scientific ideas with a minimum of distortion^ 
This IS a much disputed subject. Forrest argues that the revival of little- 
used characters and the composition of new characters for scientific 
e.g„ il for lanthanum, ic. for palladium, and ^ for the gas ar¬ 
gon are efficient and expansible means of accurate symbol creation. He 
further maintains that ii-hsi/tb ^ ^ is a perfectly accurate rendering of 
“dynamics” and U unlikely to be deformed in the mind of an educated 
reader by the earlier nicanings and associations of the word /r.** 

Purcell rakes 3 negative position which leads him to urge the adoption 
of a W^isrem language as a medium for Western ideas, particula rly scien¬ 
tific ideas. He comes to this conclusion through a dual etymological 
analysis: first of the original term and second of its Cihinese translation. 
And his conclusion would seem to be that, whereas Western abstract 
and scientific terms do not tend, in the minds of Western readers, to pre¬ 
serve earlier meanings of their components—thus distorting the sense— 
the Chinese terms do have this tendency, in the case of such a neologism 
as she-hai ehn-i, socialism,’ Purcell seems to me to overestimate the 
influence of the galaxies of meanings of the component characters on the 
comjxnmd term. As wc have mentioned m connection with Buddhist and 
Christian translations, the neologism, by its very strangeness, is a signal 
TO the readen' that it has a special meaning. However, when he 
the ambiguiries of ch'San, used by Sun Yat-soi far both “powers” and 
ri^ts in the modem political senses, he does demonstrate a verv real 
weakness in theOilnese language as a medium for expressing \^tstctn 
ideas, namely, the variety of alternate meanings of a character. 

The problem of widely varying meanings of a single character and the 
effccrofthison tiansbtion can be tlJustiated by a consideration of one of 
the key statements of Mtstem philosophy, Cagito, rrga timi. Purcell 
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analyzes 9 Chinese criuislanon of this, but some of his aigument loses 
force because he selected 3 radier inferior vernacular version.** Bur even 
a conjparativcly good transladon such as in Fan Ping-ching's Dictionary 
of Philosophy shows some of the difhculcies involved,** He renders the 
staatnent: ll^p ssti^ bt no wjrf. This would appear to be *'litcrar' and to 
parallel precisely an English translation of the phrase. With the pronoun 
there seems to be no ambiguity; kut “dierefore/' ‘*it follow's that," has 
had such meanings in similar contcjtts since the philosopher Mo Tzii (f 
479-J81 B.c.), Tsai retains overtones of "ro be in or at a place"' hut is 
commonly used in approximately the sense intended here. But sm, 
**think,'' lias a galaxy of meanings, many of than involving emotions. 
Whlcy* who has analyzed this term as it occurs in the Arutlects of Con¬ 
fucius, concludes; 

^•cvt^ if there any lugg^csdon of a long interior process of cogitation nr rariocinaiioii , 
In which a whok icncf of thoughts ire evolved one out of the other, pioducmg on the 
physical plane a headache and oti the intellectual an ibstnet theory. We must think of 
s$u other at a iixiiig of ihcattcnrion (iDcaicd in the middle of the heily) on aitimpfcssiioii 
rcccniiy imbibed fr^ without and destined to be itruuediately re-uteriorized in actim 0 

I do not wish to imply that ssu, as used in the Analects, was used in pre¬ 
cisely this sense duoughout Chinese hismiy'. Chu Hsi {d. A.n. 1200), for 
example, paraphrased ssa as “seekmg wtrhin the heart."® And one finds 
in any good Chinese dictionary a whole fuixlKT series of meanings. 
VVhar should be emphasized is that no one of these varied meanings is 
etfuivalcnt to Descartes’s cogito, and such of them as remain in the mind 
of a Chinese reader would tend to suggest c|iiite a different range of 
meanings than that intended by the translator. 

lb use a character of multiple meanings to translate a new Western 
concept is hazardous. A further defect of the ncologistic translation ap¬ 
pears at the level of mass commvmicaiion. When the foreign term is 
translated, as often happens, by a oompfiund of many diaracters, the 
Chinese, in the interests of conciseness, abbreviate, using only a few of 
the characters to suggest the whole term. Sudi abbreviations can pro¬ 
duce confusion i n the minds of the scmicdiicatcd. Perk Bodde recounts a 
conversation with an unsophisticated Chinese lady in 1949 who startied 
him by stating that the United States was ruled by an emperor. She had 
been led to this conclusion, Krst. by the Chinese translation of'‘White 
House," w'hich is literally "White Palace," and. second, by one of the 
nvost common abbreviations, '‘.^mc^ic3n imperialism" is translated by 
the clumsy tetm Mti^hio ti^kno f/m-i, literal!)' “'Ainerican country cm- 
pctor-country-ism,'' "ITic newspapers commonly abbreviate this to jifri- 
ti, literally "American cniperor." Hence the confusion.*' The proltfcra- 
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tion of rfiia type of abbreviation in recent must have produced 
innumerable similar cases of defective commiinicadon. 

The preceding discussion* together with the evidence which wil! be 
given in the discussion of transliteration below, seems to support the 
TOnrenrion that Chinese characters are more apt to distort foreign ideas 
than are the syllables of one Western language nsed ro translare another. 
This, as has often been rated* is a product of the unchanging composi- 
tiojt of the individual character and its tendency to suggest a wide range 
of meanings accumulated through the centuries, connotadons derfv^ 
from certain well-known contexts in which it has frttjuendv been used^ 
In closing this discussion of transJation, it might be observed that, with 
the inevitable decline of classical learning in China and with^^s seems 
likely — the development of a literate but classically uneducated public, 
many foreign terms will cease to be subject to disionion by prior mean¬ 
ings of the Chinese characters used to express diem, simply because the 
readers will be generally unaware of those meanings, ^ch a develop- 
ment would mean that shf~bui thti-i would cease to suggest^—if it still 
does anything hut ^^socialism’^ as expounded in current speech and 
writing,, just as '^^sociafism'^ has, wich us, long ceased to suggest the 
Latin jwfwj, “compamon/^^ The pattern would follow that of the his-- 
lory of foreign loan-words which have long become part of the Chinese 
language and whose origins are known only to philologists (e.g., ym- 
chib for **rougc ). This would perhaps solve some of the problems of rer- 
minology, it would leave ocher problems of ttanskrion unsolvedi for 
example^ multiple meanings of single charaaers, poverty of terms of 
relationship (cause, etc.), ambiguities arising from unexpressed sub¬ 
jects, etc. 

2. Trart^titir^H&n 

Trans I j reradon, which has been used exiensively since the early days 
of Buddhism, avoids some of the problems of translation but brings pe¬ 
culiar problems of its own. Since the foreign words so rendered are 
usually poly syllabic, transliteration creates units of vocabulary which 
are awkward and attenuated . In the classical style they destroy the com¬ 
pactness and balance of a setitenoej in a vernacular scjTc thev are de¬ 
structive of rhythmi It is difficult if nor impossible to w^rite a pleasing 
sentence in any Chinese stjde when one of the words is, for example, 
ya-po-la-hjn (Abraham) or Ma-hihp^^h-nfi-ftjaTi (Ai^ka paririiri'^a). 
One of the disadvantages of transliteration, then* is uucouthness^ The 
following comment refers both to neoJogjstic translation and to crans- 
liieracion. but it is pardcuJarly applicable to the latter: 
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rinali^p chcnc arc things in die sacrcd Sdipmres to «pmi which no enablishod 
tcnnt are foond in some heathen Isingu^gciS. th-nc crair, they wmi cither be left 
imtiinslatcd, and the bare wtmds givnii^ or a new mode of espresBion ctnpbydl» both of 
which are immuihi and when a disnifccieil Oirisnan or heathen happens tt> meet with 
them, it if ten ro one if he does not eondcfnn rhe whole book,** 

Such coTidemtiations ticro oommonly made of foreign svorks^ and it was 
rhe strings of sound syllables that always struck the Chinese as batbaric 
and silly. 

t have already suggested one advantage which both the neologism and 
the rransliterati term have over the established terms: this is that they 
^‘flag down” the reader^ send him ro a dictioiiary or glossary' or com¬ 
mentary', and thus prompt him ro master for hunsclf the technical mean¬ 
ing of the term. It might be added, however, that such a process in its 
mm leads lo many of rhe difliciilries and distortions rcsiiitiiig from trans¬ 
lation into accepted Chinese terms. The Buddhist dictionaries* for ex¬ 
ample, often give abbreviated translations of a transliterated termi using 
only a character or rwo^ so that the user can easily be misled by taking 
ihc characters of the dictionary rransktion in another sense than that 
which was inicnded. Thus one might say that the advantage of ihc 
transliterated term is often vitiated by the means through which its 
meaning is explained, 

A further and more aetious disadvantage is the tendency for $ound- 
syllables to retain their meaning. It is obviously a psychol<^ical wrench 
for a Chinese reader to stop and cell himself that characterst which he is 
accustomed to take as individually meaninglbh are simply there to rem 
der the sounds of a foreign word especially since, until very recently, 
characters used thus were not graphically difFcrcnriaced from characters 
used for meaning. In the case of Buddhism the tendency^ lor sound char¬ 
acters to reasserr their meaning content was strengthened by the fact 
that the Qiinesc Buddhistjt did not preserve an Indian lan^age as a 
church language^ Chinese was the language of the sacred writings^ and 
very few Btiddhist scholars throughout the centuries had studied an 
Indian language; they were thus unprepared to read back through the 
transliteration to the Indian word or to comprehend the meaning of the 
original term in its own context.** 

Tlierc arc nunicrou^ examples in Chinese Buddhist literature of the 
recrudescence of the meanings of characters used to transliterate syl¬ 
lables* For example, the great Buddhist cleric Chi-tsang (549—623) was 
asked, ^'What is the meaning of the character shlh in Chiu-rno-lo-shih?'’ 
Instead of answ’^cring that it is meaningless, merely a transliterated syl¬ 
labic in the name of the foreign monk Kumarajivit he replied that the 
character had the meaning of fu-shih^ **honorableness” (?).*^ 
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A friend of mine rccatjcd from his boyhood a precisely p^irallel case 
from ChristianJty^ The foreign preacher was away for a Sunday^ and the 
Chinese pastor took Ac service. He chose as the text for his sennon 

Adam (iransUtcrated ya-tmi) and, with a prodigious display of learn¬ 
ing. traced Ac mAirtiafis of the characters ya and tuj from the earliest dic- 
rionariesdown through later literature. Sifting and selecting from among 
the many possible meanings of these ovo characters, he built up a re^ 
markable and ingenious discourse.** 

A slightly dilferent example of Ae same phcmmcncui was described 
to me by a missionary long resident in China. A Chinese pastor was 
anxious to show condiisivcly that Jeifus Christ was the son of God. He 
first pointed out Aat Jehovah was rendered into Chinese as Ych-ho-hua 
and Jesus as Yeh-s«. Then, treating Ac sylbbles not as mere translitera¬ 
tions but as parts of Chinese style names, he said that both bore Ac sur¬ 
name of the T&h family, Aat JAovah’s personal name was Ho-hua and 
Jesus Was Su.** This example demons trarcs Ae power of one of Ac 
cultural mnstauts. here Ac Ideas and tctminology of Chinese kinship. 
It is as diAcult for Chinese to Amk of Ae names of people apart from 
the kinship relations w'hiA govern Chinese personal nomenclature as it 
is for ns to comprehend the nomenclamrc of a society whiA docs not 
use inherited surnames (e.g., Burma), 

In one of his stories l.u I'fsiin satirizes the vain and silly intellectual of 
the W20*s caught in Ac same web of transliteration, 'fhe object of his 
barbs is a certain ,'VIr, Kao who affected \Vesrem manners and claimed 
wide acquaintance with the "new literature.’* Mr. Kao appears one day 
sviA a neu' visiting card on whiA he has had printed a new personai 
name, Kao E!A-ch u, A friend, surprised, asks Ac reason for the change. 
Mr. Kao condescendingly points out that there is a great KussJan u'Titer 
called Kao-erh-chi (transliteration of Gorki).*' He has tried wiA his 
new name to suggest a relationship to a great writer wiA ^vhom he 
rancies he ihe Kao. And* in choosing a new personal 

name, he has taken Ae middle syllable of Ae trailsHteration of “Gorki” 
and added a second character whose ntfOTiing h Ae same as Aar of the 
lasr syllable. 

A final example show^ this phenomenon in a secular political expres- 
rion of te^cdate,ChiangKai-shek is lecturing to Ac Officers Training 
Corps at Kuhng in July* 1934: 


fhe JapncM mU ^ma ' Qiihna. H the Japantac mraning of aiitllar It 

rniani h»!fI**"]; I" Aeir nght there is tto Oitta.... What do thev call Ru^sia^ 
caJl It Lu«^>a. Lu munidcw. Whar ij the significaiiccof "I.n"?'ltnie«w that 

die Japanese ocfinpare Japan m Ac siui and Rmsij to dm. Once ihe tvn shines, the dew 
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dries in&tsntly. From this It is obvious ebar long ago Japan had dedded upon her national 
polic)’. She is dercnniried to dcsimy Rossb. \\%st do the Japanese call the United 
Slates of America? We Chinese call her *'+MeiUcliit3ii“ or*'Beaury Sharp Strong/' Bur 
the Japanese call her “Miltchi'^ or ^'Mikuo/* The word “Mi" nKMns rice. In using this 
word as the name for A^iitrica the Japanese reveal ihar they have long intended co cat her 
up* From thi^ we ctn andctMind how pain^aking the encftiy has been making prepara¬ 
tion! ra acquire sopremac)’*** 

it does not matter whether Chiang believed in the logic of his argu¬ 
ment; what matters is that he seemed to think that it would have enough 
effect on liis audience to make it worth sayingi more surprisingly liis 
informarion service thought it worth translating and distriburing in Eng¬ 
lish* This sraremenr reveals, as do the simibr examples given above^ the 
persistence of a rather primitive attitude toward written symbols: that 
they are endowed with some efficacy that makes them more than mere 
notations and gives Them a semimagi cal coninol over the phEnomena 
symbolized- 

Tims in the long period covered by these examples^ rtanslirerarion has 
proved an actraotriinarily rreadicrons medium for rendering alien ccr- 
minologyn k would appear thatt as long as the characters etisr. their em¬ 
blematic force will, to some degree, tend to distort the terminology ex¬ 
pressed chrongh the characters used as syllables. 

I. CiiltiiTiil Qtiesiii^fjs 

Elements of Chinese culture inev itably have their pkee in any esti¬ 
mate of the effectiveness of the language for expressing foreign ideas. 
Here 1 shall discuss some of these cicmencs and their dfecis on this rype 
of communication* VVMiat follows is of course nor imended as an inven¬ 
tory of all such etementsi it Is meant rather ro raise certain types of 
questions which meric further investigation* 

The Chinese family system had an enormous influence on the recep¬ 
tion of foreign ideas. The effort to justify BuddliisC celibacy, for ex^ 
ample, as a “Jugher fomi*^ of filial piety undoubtedly ccirdcd to diston 
the origmal Indian concept;** A reflective missionary has pointed out 
that, although Ls, on the surface, an adequate and '*bteral"' 

ETanslatlon of the Christian "‘Heavenly Father^'* ‘'the concept ‘father' 
howev^ert h nor the one best adapted for use in China to suggest the char¬ 
acter of the Supreme Father, as the father Together with the teadter and 
emperor, was expeacd to hold himselfabof and be reticent. It docs not, 
therefore, easily suggest the idea of intimate relationship W'lth the Su¬ 
preme Father ^ prominent in Jesus^ thought/^*^ Nakamura has re* 
tnarked on the Chinese Buddhist emphasis on the genealogy, the line of 
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dcsccnc of successive teachers of a set of doctrines, and he feels that this 
emphasis—quaJjratively different from that of Indian Buddhism—is the 
result of Chinese esteem for genealogies, family pedigrees, and the 
like.** The Chinese pastor’s attotipc to prosx the “true*' kinship be- 
nvecn Jehovah and jesns is another example of the iri/lucnce of familistlc 
ptrems of chinking. 

TTie Chinese emphasis on the self-cultivation of the individual might 
be expected to have its effects on foreign ideas. I suspect that Father 
Vagnoni's Chinese essay catering to this interest, “Doctrines de I'occi- 
detjt pour se gouvemer soi-m5nie, sa famtlle et rdtat,“ would provide 
examples of the changes in the meanings of a good many V^esrcm ideas 
when they arc adapted to this purpose.** Certainly Chinese Communist 
leadership has been greatly concerned to transmute Communist doctrine 
into Riding principles of sclf-cultivarion—an emphasis that did not char- 
acteriaeCommunist ideological writings elsewhere. It is interesting that 
Liu Shao-ch'j, in his authoriraiive work Lurt Ktmg-efi'irn Tang-yuan Ti 
Hsiu-yang (‘TTie Training of a Communist Party Member”), should 
quote extensively from the Chinese Classics on the meaning and purpose 
of self-cultivation, using such tags as “Everybody can be a \ao or a 
Shun ( adapted fiom Mencius', IV, Part 2, chap. 32) to urge a type of 
sdf-cukivarion for svhjch the Marxist scriprnres provide no authority. 
Chmesc-Comtnunisc writers take the \larxist-LciiLnisr concept of 
struggle (Chinese tou-ckeng) and extend it to become a principle of inner 
cultivation, a psydnologital state which is to he nurtured in the interests 
of personality development. This extctision — together with other efforts 
to transcendentalizc the concept — have given an entirely different com¬ 
plex of meanings to the term than it has in other Communist literature.® 

In the highly ritualized social life of tmditional China, such distinct 
tions as that between right and left have accumulated a vast number of 
symbolicassociarions. The left is east, yang (the male force), the rising 
sun, spring, etc. It is the place of honor, the location of the residence of 
the crown prince in relatioti to the ruler, etc,*’ What then happened— 
under die uiiluence of rhis group of symbols—to the meaning of the 
statement in the Neiiv Testament that Jesus is seated on the right hand of 
God? (Col. J : I.) The translators were obviously facing a difficult dilenj- 
uh: they could translate the passage literally (as they did), do no 
violence to holy writ, but create the impression that someone other than 
Jesus occupied the place of honor on the left, or they could have trans- 
lared so as to give Jesus the place of honor—on the left—and have been 
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J-jid open w the charge of tampering with God’s word. And what was a 
Chinese to maJte of the passages in chapter 35 of .Marriicw where the 
Itfr is specified as the place of ^shonor, whose occupants were to depart 
“into the eternal fire which God prepared for the devil and his angels”? 

The basic pattern of life—in China, farming—has a profound and per¬ 
vasive influence on metaphor. In communicating foreign ideas bom of a 
difTcrent etivirontnent and hence expressed in a different metaphor, a 
degree of distortion is inevitable. Thus the metaphors of pastoral life 
which pen^ade the Old Testament mahe that work seem ver^- strange, 
often incomprehensible, even to modem Western readers,** For a Chi¬ 
nese, accustomed to regard herding as an inferior W'ay of life of frontier 
barbarians, and herd,smen as the namcal enemies of Qiinesc farniers, the 
metaphor of the Old Testament plus the prophers' expressed disdain for 
agriculturalists must have set up serious resistances, SoothiJl describes a 
Chinese pastor at Ningpo dealing with sirnie of these resistances in a ser¬ 
mon on the parable of the lost sheep, By an ingenious excursion into 
etymology he showed that many key words in Chinese contained the 
graphic clement “sheep”; such are the characters i, '‘righteousness,'* 
i’fflg, ‘'ancestral sacrifice,” etc. tic drew from this the conclusion chat 
the ancestors of all Chinese had been herdsmen.''* ITms, he implied, his 
audience should respond more sympaiheticaUy lo biblical teachings cast 
in pastoral metaphor. 

Research mighr rei'eaJ certain parallels in the history of Marxist ideas 
whose terminoioijy and metaphor w'ercdes'eloped in an urban and indus¬ 
trialized Europe and had. In China, to be communicated ro a predomi- 
nanrly agriculrural people. It need hardlj^ be added, how'es'cr, that, to the 
degree that urban and industrial life continues to develop in China, sucli 
dispariries will gradually disappear. 

It is interesting to spcculareon the process of the total transfomiation 
of culture and life now being anerapted by the Chinese Communists and 
its significance for the tj'pe? of problems sve have been discussing. It 
would appear that, in the case of earlier bodies of alien thoughr, the 
continuing viraIiry of indigenous thought and literature acted to distort 
alien ideas in China. CultmaJ factors such as the sample mentioned be¬ 
fore bad—in the manner suggested^-a further deforming effect. Now', if 
we assume that the Communisrs gain a measure of success, both the in¬ 
fluence of the old literature and the force of the traditional cultural fac¬ 
tors will be reduced or nullified. How far all this may go is a much 
argued quesrion. It is one of the most imporrant questions of our day. 
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Bipk e/ Cfcw (5tPg-chao), 60, 63, “S 
Bxk p/ lAf Gi'ftff */ lAe 

<7riRtr Unfiy 

fl/ ffe Unity (K'ang), 34, 163, 
190 (n. 2J) 

0/ /fimjry* |!3, rJT. H7, 359, 269 
Bock p/ 75, 77 fii. 20). 79 (n, 

H) 

JJ«i^ fl/ Oilrt, 119, 33n. E-33 5), 231. 268. 

^S5 (n. 3) 

Bk?i& of Bitn (Lf Dtf), 5J, 76 in. 7>, 78 
(UL, 17), 98-99, tal, HI, 144 {n. 66>, lOl, 
119 (nn, (8-19), 280 
Bijuvtt, [-uther., 190 
Bctem^lsc, George^, 144 

'"Brcakdowii ConreeiinisTn' Liang Ghn- 
ch*io hc3we FjiSc-187>H89«" (U™i^ 
$ 0 fi), 39(1 (n. 22) 

Bfcwift-liySorp C H^t 79 (n. J5) 

Bridgti, Robert, 262 (ii, 36) 

BrMgmJii, E. C., 303 (n- 19> 

"■^Brsef HiHory of the [ievclopmem tif MoeU 
Chinise Thought" (Fci), 393 (n. 69> 
bittern, RoiwcH S., 191 (n. 36) 

Bei^, Vlifl Wvek, 232 

Pen^p 56. 62, 79 (im. 38, ««>, 307 
Cn.H), IKI (pm 53, S7) 

BuiWI^a, 45, 46, 90. 112-33. 119 
Bulling. Amijchcte, 119 (n. 3) 

BlircliWdt, Jakub, vit 
BiiflinBi Jtidith, 19J (n^ St), 19i (n. 54) 
Buthcil, S. VV^ 22f, 131 (n, 47) 
Bynnci,WitM:r+ 164, 269 
(Yeat«>fc 1+7 

Caew, 277 

Cimmenn, Schtiyltr, siii, 10-31, 38 (n. 12>« 
111 in 3), 229 (nn, 5, W)-H)p IKS (nn IS. 
31, +0> 

"Canon of Shufi."^ 171 
Oitlyle, IWuu, 1B3 
Carter. [>sgn^, 128 (;». 2 ). 229 (n. ft) 


jCJf 


htikx 


Oiuiirr Ermr, ti, m (im, 7\ l9l <n. 4 
Ceilidh Bcn™TJ[<j+ 240i ^41 
Qi9n-bfl^ 4i 
Tfr^ 

Ch'Bng, MutJtf, ZH 

diaiiy Ouh-nn^, IJ«, IJB. |6l. iTWi. 176, 
190 fn. I7> 

C.'bimg Hj!udii<h'ci3g, 77 (n. 22h 
140. 142 (no. 28. J2>, 14J (m. 41, 44), m 
(n. W) 

OuiUg Pai^icLDg^ 18:9 (n. 9> 

Chang J6S-70, m (n. ^9> 

CAjTf^ 5kih-<kii Nttn-p'o (Mu nn! Viu), Hi 
(an. 4t. 4», 55), 144 (mi, a2. 6S. 

CfcuAg ShiK-chih, 265 

C4w^*j^jA l-thii, t4? {im. 42-47. 4^, 5I-SS>. 

144 (nn. 6T. 7)^75) 

Gang Tao^litig; nf Chang l^icn-gihih 
Chang T'icrhthili, 216, 221 
Qwng Ttai, 26, 41, 56^ 67, 93-^, lOl—t 
Cfcuig 7H Cir'uiv-jJbi, UO (n, 65) 

C/iw C«ii; i« JBbffJt fl/ 

^'Chwctcjiinci of the /-jb T'uuj?"* (khi- 
ftikn), 19! Jp. 38) 

Chairanaci, Eikhutd, IQJ, 224, 229 (n. 15)* 
230 fmi. M-32), 231 (il 47), in, 2BI-U 
Chf^iffu^k TsVtjffl,' Kc DjWjvnjry 

Oi^ai, KE:n»€th, 78 (il fl) 

Ch'm Ciiih-fj Shih~ihik, IH? {n. 58;) 

Oi’cai Ch'tiehp 73 (□. 26) 

Ch'cn. Huun, 268 
Ga^cfi KuBg4ii, 190 (n. 24) 

Ch'tfl U, I&9 in. 15) 

Qi'en Li-fu, 176 

Qi'cn Liang, 105, WI8 (n. 17>* m (n. 69> 
Ch'cn Teng-vuan, 190 (o, 21} 

Gh^cn Tu-&iii, 179-30. 232 
Ch'tng brpfhcn, 60 9|, 99, W2-5; Win 
Ch^eng Mao; Gh*cng Vi 
Ch^cag Hao. 4lp 5^ 61^ 79 (r 4^. ^7-98, 
103-4, 110 (nn. 58. 60); iff j/j* Qi'™ 
tumhcri 

Cheng Hiuan, 210 
Qi'cng 1; irt Ch'eng Vi 

CifWg / T^airg CM'^ihu tTsci)^ E39 (n^ 9) 
CftVng Skth Mftu: ■« €h'^ 

iku 

Ch'cng Ttng4M>, !24 

"Chcfig-t'ipii Lun’^s sff *'Emy o« True 
Orrhodoxy" 

Qi^cng Yi, 31. 4)^ 56. 67, 89, 97, 101-5, m 
{«. 52)i Ch*«Tig hrntben 

"'ChcM with Mongotian I^eos'' (C^m- 
maun}* 229 (n. I3> 

C&, lOH (n, |9> 

Ch't Sa4lu>, 16! (n, 30) 

Chi^vzpg, 58, 72, 197 
ChUng CWlwh'i*(\ 230 (n, 44) 


Chiang Kd^k, 138-59, H4 (tm. 71}. 65- 
m, 145 {ti. 91), 176, 298-99 
Ckuthfi^fhfng, 2Z9 fnn. \\h-\9); *cc aUo 
{Li C6i) 

Ch'IcTE MfiiaEw'iii^^ 282 
Qi'kn Mti, 94, K17 (el 9)* JOS (n. 19), m 
{nn. 39. 46^7). m (n. 68). Ul (n. 89) 
Ch'jrt Oiong-wcn. J92 (n. 50) 

SA^p 230 <n, 24> 

Qt'm Stub Huvng. izi, 26fr 
C^^in-«hih-hiiang-|J; Oi’in Shih 
CAhr-fa^ Ckang^im ChiiK-yii Sn3-4iniiing Skihi 
ift "Hiiftsry of Mi'Mlem Chincie Ediici* 
tionat Thooght" 

Chin-ui Chmg-kwr Sidrkiiimg Hiarh^shm 
Shfh; $££ "liijcDry of .Modem Chineje 
iTKnijjfljf attaJ Learning*" 

Ck'tn^g Hm T^Kn^4nD; *cr jTifflrg- 
^'w 

Chin Nifff Sw4m^i^ 

iHhih; trr ■*' Hiitaiy of CKintic Thottghi m 
liais Iju Fifry Yfan" 

Chin Va-fiL 142 (o. JO), 143 (n. |3) 

CAifrj (Piyt5c)p |93 (n. 59) 

Chirta Aij^ifimf (CarKr), 22S (n. i> 
fTAiTMV £l9x;^y (tijjpg), 139, 144 (rtn. 83^ 
86X145 (nn, 94-^j)^ ^6 
CWj (Can]irELiiii)p xtn, 229 

(iL 1&)^ 230 (fm. 26. |5>, 231 (tt. 49) 
CAmr'j fmr (Boildc)*^ xui 

CAtot^i Only 190 (n. 17) 

CjApw'j OiTfl CHtia (Hu aid Lin), 144 (nn. 
83-84, 

C6m/V tin- IJW (F sirtunk /# 

390 (n. 16) 

iAfjfw (.\taipcro)p 219 (n. 7) 

Ctiim BiQgrjphicil Dktifftutj (Gila), m 

<n. 20)p 169 

€)mi£it Ckakf (Ixggc), HI fn. 2)* 230 
(n. 39} 

ChiiMf Cvmmttnirm md ihr JCii# ntj Mjf 
(Schuram)., 19| (n. J6) 

C6mrtf-£ng0lA Didiorary (j\1 ailfcC79 
(n.40) 

CkiMifir (F^ntth ?03 (n^ 22) 

Chnuft f«njn? Ctf/fj (Uiv), Z30 (n. 42) 
Chmetf fWiodtfd TVkj, ({tniion), 

t9l (n. 16) 

CJffwf# T^^rjF ijJiJ (Me^Lmmi), 231 

(ti. 47) 

'■Chlrwic Rjcactipn m Luporteii Idoa'^ 
<\\Vighf-WiOicl£Ei^hwjrH:>^ 302 (n. J) 
*^Quftt»a ^iicmx tif Acfihedct and a Oita- 
Citm of Tlrem'' (Lj)^ 193 <fi. 71 ) 

Chinew TfdMifum^ fkr Jbiioiti&sriphy e/ Tm 
Shik-hu (Itctkikov), 191 (iL I7> 

Ju Tfung (CJlil). 189 (tu 15> 

Chmg^k* Tnr^n-hi Ooan), 283 
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Cfiing-£Jsm Tttng-p'it (Sc), IJO (d^ 

7U) 

Ck'ing CmJu^uM Schi^r^hip; w Ju 

Hjutk-jfi 

Ck*mg i Pfl# Ch'uim Pifn, 142 (n. \6} 

Ch'mg fu iitUrh-irs <d- lO) 

Ck'tn^ fu HnUh-m Htvu^-thih <Trang}, ISi 

'*Ch‘ing-Li \Vu Sliu-ipijHCi Chi" 

(Ch'uan), m <rt. ttf) 

*'Qi'iHg-tai Hiuch'jlm Kii-lun" (U;i}3£), 
m (n 31> 

Chiu Tmg^hu, 129 (n. IZ^ 

Ch&^hmg Chiit (Uu>fc fn, 44) 

Chnq En Ui, (B3-S4, »^3 (n. ^e> 

Cj^ AlW, t£j;, KM, 310 (H. 77) 

Cifrw-jtwjn //jiflM fVViiEig)^ loi. tU (n^ 78) 

Cfadii Kuiifv, J34, 

Cfcw Ij; set CAm/ 

Sum-£hine^ 

CHi>u 'TUii-*i Iff Qiflu Tiiih)ri 
au«4 Tiin-vi. 41. 56.60. 76 (n. ^). 08^^, VI, 
9J, m in. (n.4J) 

C_Tidi 3 y^ng, tSJp IV? (ti. a)), 63J, 

up&fi U^vkgy tj ikt 
Tdtpmg H/Mitifit (tkiijilinaii), $01 (n. 17) 
CJrrimidf fl/ife#* Tkuf fKang).^ siiii 

Oiu HiL 16. 41^7* J6, 62-6*. 67. 7? (n- 
H), 78 (tu IV), 79 <tL ae), HI, S7-a0. vi, 
JOl. 105-6, {fi. 16). IfO (n. 6V), H0-IV. 
U7* 116. H3, I4i (n. 17), l ?2, 154. 156. |SV 
in. Ii),na. 27«. 1V5 

(.Au Hit XtiifirTi (Bruce), }9 (n, 41), 

107 (fL U), 110 {n. 51) 

Olu l-TsiJll, H58 Cn„ 

Om-hu LUng, T9 (ft. U) 

Chu Ti'u-cK'i^ IBV (n. Ij) 

CAu-CzJ C/r'wjrt-ifea, |1t (n, ^1) 

Chu ^gri-hu/fg CAw ifm Ck^g4i Jffi^ 
thing Ckif see A/jfl C'h*jjig-li Mjim-fkfng 
Ck\ 

Ch*tun^ksiith Fim (Qudg), IW (n. IT) 
Cb'u4!i^fhan Chr-hfwh <Hn)^ 77 (ft. 11} 
Ch'u^-ikm J-jAa, 192 ( 11 . 3V) 

Ch'kin Te^yiL K)7 (n- 6) 

7fri?fwftef?f^ 294 

Ch'ilm Tt^m^kik Whh<kh lOT (ti. 6) 

Oi'ciaji Thi-wiftg, 88^ 100 (fW. 18-19) 
Chiiiing Tzti. 21. 40, 49. J4* S% 65* ESI 
CW^-iaui. 21, 24, 16. S7. 7S. lOl 

Oi'im Cft la, J2* ?4. 92, 95. ||4.128,159 

CktM-ihue (Wting)* 193 (n. 19) 
Chiiug KW, 216 

Chf^hfuek Shik; see Hiiiefy ef 

Ckmtii 

Ckdnr~£hih Sm-hmng Sktki ti* 
"HiJiory of Oiinegc PclitL^l Tljocghi" 
Cinaig^h& Ciffl SM-pis^tm Niwk^shu Shth 
(Clilcn), m (n. 9) 


Chung^km Skiht irtf "J-iiKory ef 

CKcna" 

Cimng'kw CAims? F*^km Chitn^ 

thtk^ sif ^'Srief HlNlory of the Otirelop- 
rEHtnr f+f Medem Oiinc^ Tliffljghr" 

^'kUAg^kuo Ch'uJtTf-i^iiiig Stii-hiuuig Tsuffg 

Fi-p'sH^ w 'XIrcftcrd Criricum of Tradi- 
titmjl ChincK 'JlKjughf'' 

Cht/f}g-kit/> tfffn-iun 7^1-All Chi Ch^i Fi- 
p'tng; j« "Chinese Sys^nni af Aesrhencs! 
and a Crviolkin of Thrift'^ 

Ckmg4m Hiii-ktij-hfuik Skih; srt "Hiiwry 
of OiEHCic Fjiniiflg'* 

Chung-kuTf ^ih-hjiffh ^ih (Chin); in "‘Hts- 
Wry of ChlJW-ie l-iiiM^ritiignphy^' (Chin) 
Chuftg-kti$ Skik-hiwh Skih (VVei) i av 
Uxry of ChbOti? llisTOrb^aphv'" 

Ckmg huu (Iftti). W <n. 7) 
tkmg lifflrg:; see Dwmnf af th Mnm 
Ckuxig Furtjf Cking Cha, 142 (iIl |7) 

CrtW Sm?u¥ m Early Smg Ckisti (Ktacko)^ 
108 tiu 2J) 

Cohen, Momt Raphael. 108 (n. 6>, Z46 
<n. 4> 

"■OjIlLctEtJ Esjars of ihc ke-Drinken' 
Sfudin**; pec \!^iN-piiig Ekfh 
Coiie^iiJ »J VMii 262 

(niL % IB) 

“Collected iVbrki of Tseng Kuo-fin." 189 
<rtn. 11-11, m 

G»1Jaig^-nod. R. C.. IH0 fnn. 2. 5) 
^K^rnttunicidwt bctiveen Men’* (Rich^ 
itttsS 262 <11. S) 

CiamprtiuHiivf Disoffsi^^ in ikr B-'Aiif Tigfr 
HaH; see Po ffiir T*ung 
'^Caoceiw of Umey m Ghtna^' (DaUs), I0 

<n^ 4 

CmJitwAf tf Knnewg (Sinebif). 262 {n. HI) 
Cbndorect, Marquii Be, 147,188 fft. 4) 
"Conflicts of Vi me in i Comitnmiry of ClB- 
turcs" (AIcKHan}* 189 fn. 8) 
"Qxifbciiinim dnnng fhc Qi'irvg Dynasty'’i 
see Ch'mg-ik^io fa T^ng 
QwJudoj, 19-20, 28-29. 52. 54-15, )7, 47. 
75, 83. S6. 92. 95. 104, HI (n. 15)* n4-l5, 
D6-2I* fJl-IS, 151, m, IJ8, 165-67. 
m-lL IB9 (n. 9), 190 (nrL I7. 25). 211. 
169. 177, 181, 18J {n, )). 292-9), m 
C^Bjutius Siamm phdaiBphui^ 190 
^'Comemporary Chktctc Paliiring"’ (BurEh^ 
atd Haft), 192 (n. Si) 

''■CooRiE of the Ti™ ^ and Vutm Hsing*^ 
(RlBwijr). 107 (n. )) 

Cou¥ieiir,S,. 280. 28f 
Crick. A. J., 80 (n. 48) 

"Cciie leciak ct la pMiosnphie pdlidijue ^ h 
findcs flan" IS (n. 9) 

Cf^uJti Esjapi tee Ijm HfAg 


**Criricjfin of ModExn (^bKK Confk^dlii- 
Uifi" 191 <n. :i) 

'‘OiuqK iif View* on c!3iitKit and Mtitcm 
CiviliiaiiOfi'* 192 (ft, -49) 

GowirK and (Sap*)» 

m {n- 52) 

•‘Oilttirt chiiwlic ct n«id™“ {K«d>^ 19) 
<fL 70) 

CyHmtiici: thi Eighth Cw^/t- 

fmi (Macy)> 2A2 (n^ 

^‘Cyde drt douie animtiu'* (Dc SaiuiiiTc)« 
229 (n, (6) 

'*Cyde Cun;: dcj doui:c tiiimaux" (dwran- 
oci), 2Z9 (r. 15) 

Lhinidii, 289 

Oiy, C Br, 230 {n. 42), 251 <n. 50) 

Dc Baiy, WjEtam aiii, 6 

De f''ra&d$, Jnttn, 1D2 (n. 6), lO} (n. 2D) 

Dc Saitsiurc, 201+ 229 7+ 

20) 

Dttim* 4/ ihE l^'rir (Spoi^jk*), 110 (n. 7) 
^•Dcfinicc'" mithardih 262 (n. II) 
[kacairet, Renc, lOJ 
"Deiecratioft of ihc H*o Twcibi/ 265 
Dm^iopmmj */ fJr* J^ar iWffM fm Ams/m 
Chitan C^u)i 76 (ftr 6) 

Dewey, John, 10 
Diary'* {TitfigU vx fih^ki 
"DtJf)' of I* Madman” tL«>^ 19) (n, 58) 
Dickcn*. CKarktp 27 3 
IXdLiiiion, C. L., 271-72 
DUnorury e/ Ehihutphy <Fan)+ 295, JOS 
(b. 241 

DilrHcypWilhelm, vii 
Diipwi (RaplueO. :^41 
Dtt/rnv Comaiy (D^ntc), 3fll (a. 7) 
Dotrrmf^cf thf J5* *5^ U4» 117+ 

115,142(11.14} 

‘^Dcpcrrine* de rotocSait ™f k g^m^cmer 
lol-mcUK, £iiEuLk: ct <\^j|titni), 

jm 

Dem Gisvtfffii (Mrmifr), I4d 
Dn Mucincr, Ge<sfgc, 26) 

Duh*, HMTitr H„ 18 <*i, 8), 28. 18. 39+ 45+ 
47, 64, 7S TB {im. 27. >0). 79 (n, 12). 
K>7 (Firk. l-»> 

Otn-kheim, ^ibc^ rii 

t^rvendsk. J, J. U. 75+ 77 (n, 20)* 79 
fn. 31) 

E-Htu4i^p 268; m 

'TJnttcin't TN;orir ofReUmiiy^ CmuMcml 
froni ibe f4>iiicemi>]ofii::il ^tiRdpninf^ 
<Ca3«n:c>+ |9i (n. 42) 

EJJhu the jchwitc. 281 
Eliot* T S., 270. 272 

Ejrfttwu Cht«^ fl/ Ch*m]^ /Vrini (i&ff- 
/7li} (Hiniimcl). 14) (n, >4> 

^'Erttc Revoke nihllLue et ^uinninyitu^ije: 


Lti enurznt* imclkctuc]* en Chine «u 
111* <iictc dc noCTC (Balto). 17 <□_ 4> 
**Erti Namea and (HVig+ic aihl 

Eagan) ^ m {n. D). 229 (n, 21) 

Erh^k^mi CA'^-iK iJrf) ^ S), 111 (o. 04) 

Erh^k'ffts HO Oui. 52. 56. )S. 68) 

£fk-ya l, 210 (r, 27) 

Etkcs, ^ward, 264 

■^Eijay wi rRadameniQl**^ (On-ysng)* 109 
tn-4)) 

Eii^ in EhittiS&yh^ MiikoJ (Collingwood), 

m in. 5 ) 

^*E*eay on ^odetita aiod Cli(|iJCi"' (Ob- 
yang), *09 <n. 4f> 

*'^tsay nn True OrthodnEy"' (Ott'vang)* 
109 (n, 4)) 

ElMfi tm Frim^vitm xad H^LutJ /(£raj in ih^ 
MtddJf A^rt (Rc^at). 17 (n. 5> 

Ethifnl ^ Pitiiiuii tf/ (Mei). 

75 □.+HI {n. IJ) 

Ewiatismi of ftitet; »c Li 1 wn 

Mmi /fj Afaci!£!i (Oakeih«t)+ I90 
(rm 18-19) 

"Eipcesikin dc* Tisdut ikm* I'art pdpniiijc 
(OiiraitriEM), 211 (n. 47) 

Fa-tfing. 66 

Eabiit (Ij FnflcaitK). 285 <o. l) 

Paganp Eilward, 18 (n. 13)^ 219 (n. 21) 
Fairbarilc* John K.» ia^i I90 (ftp 16) 

Fan O^a, Jo 

Fan Chong-ycn. 9J-96i 98.10J+109 (n, 36). 
Id Cn, SD> 

Fan PingH^hing. 293 
Finf^ ^hillea. xiii. 15+ 16 
F^g-^ihik 230 (n. 17) 

Fang Vd-1q. 2)0 (n. )7) 

Fed Min. 19J (n. 69) 

FefgQKin. J. Cu, 109 <n, 32) 

Finw^iiiffJ Wnkf 0^y^)i 
FDeba, Duncan* 188 (n. 4) 

Foreittr+ Elinne. 264 

^Tofirwckrd to Jj CLiang)^ l92 

<£i.44> 

Ferkc, Alfrfti 17 (n* 1). 18 Ol t+>, 30, J8- 
75 Up, 77 <Ti. J9> 

Foiirai, R. A. O., 294^ 303 (n, 22) 
Ffceman, Manaficyp 343 (a- 39) 

FniAiEijf unit Bu 75 n. 

^^Fn I arwi the Rficetjon af BnddhSjim** 
(Wiright), 78 (n. 31) 

Fii Sdu-nien. 105 (n, 28) 

Fm Yiich. m 

Fnkuda MasaaOp 193 (n. 57) 

Fung Vudun* xin^ S. <? <rL l)+ 24-79, IJ-3J> 
13, 37-3»* 41H6+ 4&-5I)* 52* 56-63+ 63* 
63-67+ 76-79. $4, 107 (im* 1, 1. 12, U}, 
m £n, 17). Ill Cn. 88)^ 343 <n. ?fl). 144 
<nn. 76, 79. s3^2) 


hJfx 


Gabdcnq;. H. <1 v<ffl (kr, 2^2 
G^mmt JtW {«. M> 

Gtmut^ 170 

GtrrJsi Shim m Modm 

'^General CruicHin Traditional Chinese 

Tbooi^t^* (tf'ai)* »2 {fl. 

GfStkUhtr dft iffm thifvsmhm Phtiaiapht* 
tForke}* r? (r. IJ 

Gftihkkiw dft rNimkti^rtkftfn thintrijiftfn 
Phi/itfcphi* fForte), U {n. I> 

G^ichifkif dtf tifUfm fkintiistheR Phiiosi^fkk 

(Forte). 17 (n. 1} 

Ciltt, H. 11-11. 24. 17. 40, H. n. 

6), 7J n.. 7* (n. JO), WS (n. 10), tOT 
(n. 1»), ISO (roiH 4^. «, I+-SS, y?. 61), 265. 
27J, 279. 283 

"Giwvken No Sciiciku^^ ta ^'Ounccriii- 
dca of the l-k& T'trirw"' 

Glancon, lU 

GodJe-ia of Mcit)'; Jrt Kuan Vin 
G^JCthc. J. VV^ vm, 2&J tei. l) 

Gixidtich, CanrUgion* 229 (n. S) 

Gorki. Mikuin. 29S 

Gnnet. Mnro;!, y. ilA4, IB (n. 14), 167, 
m (tt. 2), 303 (ei, 4I> 

Grave I, KoiiOft, 16S 
-■-GTeai Pltnr 119 
‘^Grear Preface." Ill (n, 3) 

GreeiK, Theodore Meyer, 192 (n. $ \} 
Giundv. Mn. 283 
Gnme^din^ Gititave vtn. vih 
Gu^rard^ Albcrr. 18 (p. 7) 

Gtm irch, George^ If (Oh 17) 

Hamlft (Shakeapwe), 140 (o. I) 

f/jTT Ch'jwg-ii CM^ ICC Ffjar Cb*vi}^-if ffrirti- 

jhffjg Chi 

Hjn Cfim-ii HfifK-shffig CkK 107 (no- 3, 
ID>, 141 (tt. 3), 141 (p, 34) 

Hin Oil, 96, JOJ 
Flm Fel Tz£l, 31 
HM-ftUn£L, 32 
Han-ttm, 267. 167. 168. 283 
Hao Vd, 20, 38. 92, 9+-9J, 107 (mu 

3, I3>, tW, m, 134, m <iL J), 143 in. 54) 
'■Hjtt Vu and the Biiddha'i Rchc; An lifi- 
lodc in Medieval OiineFe Religiaa^' 
(j>ibt>. W7 (n. 3) 

Hitt, A/dnir, 191 (n. Jl>. 194 (iu M) 

Hcp:l, G. W. F., 39, )49p IBB (o. 7) 

Htitpc, Hci finch, 2Bf (ti. 1) 

Henke, Frexkfii^ Goodrkk 41+ 

76 n.. t+1 (im. 22. 24, 36) 

Hmicr, J. G* von. 1+7. 188 {n. 4) 

IliJrahinid Tattoo, |93 (rt. 37) 

Htghrovi'tT, J. K,, (P7 (mu 1, 7) 

Hippedyec. Jcsiq, |S8 (lu 7> 
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“Fblitkal Pirdci of che Noithcrn 
(FetgUKMi), 109 <ti, 52) 

Popper, Karl. 8 

Porter, Ijadiu C,. 505 (fi. 55) 

"Fomalt Remrd of Philosopbicd Marten*' 
(Tseng), m fl) 

PmmftJ (DruTOCviki), 24" 

Povnd, Ezra* 25S, 265. 270, 2S1, 28J (n. }) 
FttftuA CfitUTtm ^Rkhamii), 
fVnn/fft.'Eim md Rfidt^d in 

(Boos), 17 in. f} 

Frmnfifi of Litrwjr Crifistiw (RichtHs). 
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PmMtm 0 / Ktmi'ifdgi (Caislrer), IBfl 4) 
"Probicfn of WiThifi and Without, a Goiv 
fbdan Attempt in Syncrettim*^ (Wif- 
bejm). 189 (n, 16) 

Prv^irmi oj Arf W LOfrmu (Mao), 194 
(n. 74) 

Ptohktni of C^nuTf (Pucctll}, 102 

Ci^. S} 

Pfemr Hrjiity (VVhitcfkcad). 146 
'^Pr&fcrtor Hdti^ «i the CAr'nfi-fft'ttf" 

191 <n. J0> 

Procagorai, 24J 
P^u4iJdnv HO. 212-45 
f^u-tkii^'ing €hi (C>n>, 308 (n. 21) 
P'n-yuan, 66 

Piuee]!. %nctuif, 294. 502 (n, 2?> 
fVmanirm anJ f^^owwr*;^ (Petty), I8 (il 6) 

Qurfj for PofitiiMf Unitit lit Wmid lihtmy^ tN 
(n, 8) 

Quine. Willud W 0-. 26l (rn- 5) 


Cftnptr ^ h ^' (» flii- 

itnophy, >02 (n. 7) 

Rsp^w. 26} 

RaphicL 2-^1 

*'Ritc Tan^ Mirror" (Oimniiitrt), 230 
(nn. 32, 36> 

RiiwKmKm^ Frink, 292, 30} (n. 37j 
Urttm jnd jVtfFflifr {Cohen), m (n. *> 
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Jih-Htih tji 

"ftMonJ cf My Reading" (d’en). m <n. 
^Uccord of Spcculatidfi" (LoV* tSf9 {n. C) 
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<Diung}. I(^ 
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Sifcai, Ryihcrr K;, f92 (n. 46) 
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Schkgti^ Giinave, 2S2 
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Iht-tMh Shu 
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Shag Ska, |« /tilery 
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Shifonma, <^ihk F.* 26t ^n. 41 
Shao OLin-lian. (n, 69j 
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^innovi. 264 
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Simoq, Wjtrer, 278 
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Singrr, Irvmg, 262 (u. 7) 
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Strivinulty, Igor^ 238 
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Su HiOn, 106 
Sti Shih'i Su Tiing-p*^oi 
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Sun T£iL 189 (n. I6> 
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Syng Chi, 91, 94. K17 <n. II). ai iru 8t) 
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Sung K^eng. 32 

107 (it, I6)+ H)9 (cm. 17+ 20, 
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an 
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T'ar-p'iffl- 267—69 
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Tamg liErig-t'ung^ JQI (n. 7) 
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(o. 2) 
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Stydiw"* (Richdrdi)i 247 
loynbee, Amnldr 2, 64 
Tp>^JSA ii (NalAmun), 18 {n. II), 30J 

<ti. n> 
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*«■ To Bt s Go^ Cffmmmitt 
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Roicnim), no (n« 70> 

Tms(Mofs 0/ Omk {Pnound), 26) 

TVfjftfr m Smv^rrtfi^ iCc fm Hmik 
Tectlikov, S. m (£L IJ) 

Ti'ai Shtng-»a, \92 (n_ 41) 

Tj'ii 2J0 (n, IJ) 

Tf'ai Yiw’p^eit 174-76 

yu4iCp''ei as ■ ^ntheuzEr of VVkitcni 
ind Chinese TTioyiht" (Sakai), [P> ^IWl- 

Ti"«J ChiK 26S-69 

Tinr^ 7f« C*i; ih- IkengV 

Diaiy^* 

Tieng Kw>.fan, 152-J J, ijg^ fan^ 

15)* 190 (n. to) 

Ticng-tEil, 278 

Tin^ WfR^Hait^ Kimg tn ‘'OjI- 

lectcd Vlbrki of Tseng Kuo^fan" 

Tta^hiLBL, 167 

Tfo Tjfung-t'ang, m (n_ 9) 

T*£mi yen, 29 

Ti^m Hiwh (Yen), I4» (itn. lS-^7}, |44 («, 

Tsune-mi, 77 (n, 1J> 

Tu fu, IJ7 

Ted ti^'enp 211 (oh. 41~46) 

Tut^ Onmg.ihu. 22-21, 24-10, 12, 14, 10, 


41-44, 48. JJ, fiS, 7i 76 <n. P>, 77 (a. 18), 
109 {ft, 31) 

Tfif-iAi# CAi,* H¥ ^^ReconJ of My 
R-odiog'* 

Turgo^ A. R. J., 147 

TtftTmfM Crufif^ Se^t&iagy (GiuritcH and 
Moo«), II (ft. 17) 

'“Two Dognua of Einpxidini'* {QuiDc>« 261 
(n. 1) 

TzikLEung, 209 

mptfi Ooyce). 247 

Vjgnqni, Ficher, 700 
Va]mc3fta-fiu4kl}u i in- Pamictu 
Van fioTtft, Henri, |9l (n, J5) 

ViiUI dc la Biache, rj 
Vlllleft, Elizabeth* 264 
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:r, Richard, 146 

;* Afrimr, 27S, 195, 101 (n. 25) 

Wjhi 14? (n, 11) 

V^^lng AewKih, @2, 89-91. 9J-96, 99-406, 
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^Vmg Ck/ng^/k (|-|jiinig}* Ul {n. II) 

\%ng Qi'i, 09 
VWttig Chi-ctKTL, 191 (ft, 18) 

\l^ng Ch^ftajj-sium; Uhng fq-chik 
Ch'ung, JOi II. 7f n.* 309 
Flip 210 (cl 17) 

Wjng FiKhih (\^ng Ch'uan-ahfci), JJ-34, 
16. Jl. n, 77 (o. E9I (o. 39) 

Wbng Hiicn-dilcn^ 181 
llbng Knci, Ul (ft. 8i> 

Wing Mifig, 200-201 
^'jrtg-pn Imu (Wing), no fn. 69) 

Wing Pi, 17^ 

W'ang Shilwdien, l]0 
V\yng Shih-yuan, I59, 27f 
Wu^ Sboft-jen (W^rg Viiig-mk]:^), +2, 4f, 
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WngTung, 9? 
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22-2?) 
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Ufcawr, Ware™, 26L (il 4) 
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26S 
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Wj, Emperor, 97 
Wu Hu4an, If 7*^78 
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Vama^ki Tatiuo, 189 (n. le) 
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